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T’S quite an important matter to buy an alarm clock; 

not for the money involved, but for the results you 
expect from it. The chief thing is reliability. 

That’s the real reason for being sure the clock you buy 
is a Westclox; they’re made to be accurate time-keepers. 


Set your Westclox for the time you want to get up and 
it will call you on the dot. 

If you want the same time-keeping regularity in your 
pocket, Pocket Ben, the Westclox watch, costs only $1.50. 
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SJL =By Isaac F. Marcosson 





WENTY- 


“whole works,” as 





FIVE years — 

ago, two Pol- 

ish patriots, 
friends from youth, 
worked together in 
England to keep 
alive what then 
seemed the forlorn 
hope of their nation- 
alism. One set type 
in a printery that 
published the works 
of Tolstoy, which 


were proscribed by ¢' cats . 
the Russian Govern- wer 
ment. The other was 8 i 
a patriotic free-lance 4 
who had endured Si- ; Mss 
berian servitude and 7 
ezarist prisons. At 
one time they occu- ot 
pied the same cell. cm 
The compositor was 
; ; 


Stanislaw Wojcie- 
chowski; his col- 
league was Josef Pil- 
sudski. 

The succeeding 
years, with their tu- 
mult and tragedy 
culminating in the 
World War, brought 








vast changes to these 








men. After the 
Armistice Pilsudski, 
having narrowly escaped execution for mutiny, and fresh 
from a German prison, became the deliverer and consoli- 
dator of his country, emerging from the postwar turmoil 
as the national hero. Wojciechowski, in time, was elected 
president of the republic of Poland. 

On May twelfth last, the two one-time exiles met on the 
Poniatowski Bridge that spans the Vistula at Warsaw. 
ilsudski, ending a three years’ retirement, was head of a 
military revolt and called upon his old comrade to resign. 
The President refused, rallied an army, and the Battle of 
Warsaw, which raged in the streets of the capital, was the 
result. Four days later Pilsudski was installed in the Bel- 
vedere Palace—the Polish White House—as dictator of 
Poland, and Wojciechowski was a private citizen. Once 
more the Eagle of Poland, as the grizzled old warrior is 
called, sat in the seat of high authority, with a power akin 
to that wielded by the strong-jawed individual who rein- 
carnates Napoleon on the banks of the Tiber. 


The Difference in Dictatorships 


i THIS episode you have a hint of the drama that has 
almost continuously marked Pilsudski’s life. For nearly 
forty years he has ridden the storm. His career is a thrill- 
ing serial of war, exile, revolt and varied adventure. To- 
day, at fifty-nine, he is the most romantic and compelling 
figure in European public life with the sole exception of 


Mussolini. Moreover, he is the latest evidence of the new type of Continental 
stabilization through the mailed fist. He has scrapped parliamentarism in very mucl 
the same way that his Italian prototype subordinated the legislative function to the 


executive at Rome. 











we would say, but he 
manipulates the 
wires of contro! from 
behind the facade of 
the Ministry of War, 


< and is more consti- 
tutional. Mussolini 
has taken over nearly 
all the posts in the 
cabinet, while the 
Slav overlord con- 
tents himself with 
- -— one Nevertheless 
ps. . he embodies a big 
Ye : stick which whacks 
every obstacle in its 
way 


hy Europe's Key 


TMUHUS Poland joins 

Italy, Spain and, 
. to a lesser degree, 
Turkey, in the divert- 
ing and increasingly 
recurrent procedure 
which, if ruthless, has 
so far proved to be 


economically, as well 


, 
as politically, effec- 
tive 


Pilsudski’s rise to 








fresh eminence—de- 























Marshal Pilsudski 


war 


at Warsaw Where Pilsudski Lives 


European affairs. If you are at all familiar with history you know that I 


- Above—The Belvedere Patace 


necessary to outline brie 


cidedly fresh in the 
view of! his enemies 

is alone sufficient to single him out for attention. But it is 
invested with far more significance than ordinarily at- 
taches to a daring and successful coup. Poland today is 
a key country of utmost importance, and an index to the 
new European dislocation. 

Although the fact is not generally appreciated in Amer- 
ica, the land that gave the world Kosciuszko, Paderewski 
Chopin and Joseph Conrad holds the balance of war or 
peace. Her frontiers, with two exceptions, are charged 
with international high explosive 

From every angle Poland offers a field for timely and 
illuminating analysis. She is inseparably bound up in the 
economic and political destinies of both Germany and 
Russia, and these two countries have vast potentialities 
for serious derangement. So far as Poland is concerned, 
the Germans are at their old trick of sniping with insidious 
propaganda, and seeking a new economic hold on their lost 
provinces through artful penetration. Between Germany 
and Poland flames the hate that is often more destructiv« 
than actual war. 

Dominating the troubled scene is the lank, st 


figure of Pilsudski, who bears the same sort of relat 


Northern and Eastern Europe that Mussolini does to the 
Mediterranean area. Both express a brand of fiery nation 
alism that verges on the fanatical. In eact tance, espe 
cially with the Italian, it has wrought a large degree 


reform. To understand the Polish situation clearly it 


the series of events that led to the revolution of last Ma 


First, however, a word of explanation why Poland occupies such a pivotal! posit 


I 





There is this difference in method, however. Mussolini’s autocracy, which is fast 







despoiled in turn by Prussia, Russia and Austria. Prussia took Uppe 1, W 
ch treasure of coal, iron, lead and zinc. Posen and parts of West |! 
Dantzic, also came to her. Austria grabbed Galicia, a vast p 


verging on a near absolutism, is frank, open and unashamed, so to speal He is the 






state, personifying the historic remark of a certain French king. Pilsudski is also the 









Russia dominated all the rest. What was left of the one- 
time proud kingdom that had sent Sobieski forth to stem 
the Ottoman inundation of Central Europe, became a 
czarist dependency despite various gallant attempts by the 
Poles to achieve seif-determination. Thus three great 
powers had definite stakes in Poland. The aftermath of 
these stewardships provides much of the present confusion. 

Napoleon realized the value of Poland as an interna- 
tional stabilizer. When his glory had departed and he 
brooded in the twilight of that mature reflection which al- 
jures up the ghost of what might have been, he 





ways con} 
said ‘My f 
nerstone of European stability, my failure to destroy Prus- 
ia, and my blunder in Russia, were the three great failures 








ure to establish a strong Poland as the cor- 


of my hfe 
When the World War broke, Poland not only became a 
bitterly embattled cockpit, rivaling Northern France in 
ravage and despair, but her people were sore pressed as to 
procedure. Many had to join the Russian army, thus up- 
holding the hands of their long-time oppressors. Others, 
like Pilsudski, who organized his famous Polish Legion, 
fought on the side of the Austrians. But all this is inci- 
dental history 

What must be comprehended just now is the tangle 
that came with so-called peace, which meant anything but 
peace for the harassed Poles. The backwash of the war 
developed a new and desperate struggle for them. Under 
the leadership of Pilsudski, who had been installed as chiet 
of state, they suecessfully fought the Bolsheviki and also 
the Ukrainians. It was Pilsudski’s hastily formed army 
that checked the red tide that might have easily over- 
run Central Europe and enabled Trotzky to carry out 
his boast ‘“‘to water Cossack horses on the Rhine.’”’ Once 
this was accomplished, Poland faced trouble with every 
frontier adjustment 


The Polish Dilemma 


HE return of Galicia was easy, because Austria was 

down and out and could offer no protest, either with 
word or deed. With Germany it was a different matter. 
She resented the loss of 10 per cent of her area, which in- 
cluded Posen and parts of Silesia and West Prussia. Po- 
land got her corridor to the sea, with Dantzic as a free port. 
This corridor separated East Prussia from Germany 
proper and added to Teutonic irritation. So, too, with 
Lithuania. The city of Vilna, where Pilsudski was born, 
ind the adjacent territory became a 
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than 50 per cent of Poland’s trade, both ways, is with the 
Germans. Nowit isstifled. It is the familiar economic up- 
set that follows in the wake of political unrest. Seventy- 
five per cent of Europe’s troubles have been due to this al- 
most chronic trouble. Hence the position of Poland, with a 
disgruntled Germany on one side, a menacing Russia on 
the other, and a belligerent Lithuania to the north, is not 
altogether a happy one. 

This leads to a conclusion which few stop to appreciate. 
Most people know that the stabilization of European cur- 
rencies, especially the German, wrote many troubled pages 
into contemporary fiscal history. But it is not a patch on 
the evils that have resulted from the stabilization of fron- 
tiers. Money eventually finds its level through that inex- 
orable law which is demand and supply. Not so with 
geographical boundaries. Every new line on the map sears 
pride and pricks nationalism. The making of Poland 
created animosities not duplicated in the setting up of any 
of the other succession states. As I have already pointed 
out, three powers were rubbed the wrong way. 

The important fact to keep in mind—and it bears di- 
rectly on the Pilsudski coup—is that if Germany runs 
amuck again it will not be toward the west, but to the east. 
That famous slogan, Der Drang nach Osten—the push to 
the East— was the battle cry of the Hohenzollern economic 
conquest of Turkey and the Balkans. It helped the van- 
ished Teutonic empire to its place in the world sun and it 
is still a fetish. It may lead the country to commit another 
supreme folly. 

Berlin wants to make the Baltic a German lake. She 
yearns to restore the lost part of Upper Silesia to the fold. 
She not only keeps Dantzic almost completely Prus- 
sianized—the free city is anything but free from Germanic 
control—but is inciting the Lithuanians against the Poles. 
No man can dispassionately analyze the German come- 
back at first hand without realizing that with the rebirth of 
her industrial imperialism—the new trust era is only one 
evidence—there is a kindred stirring of the passion for 
power which was her undoing. She is making herself 
economically strong so that, the League of Nations failing 
her, she can some day make a physical issue out of her 
minority population in Poland. 

All this means that with the nagging now going on, Po- 
land could be provoked beyond all diplomatic patience by 
Germany. Her stoutest ally, France, might become in- 
volved, and the international beans would be spilled again. 
I am making no dire prophecy, nor am I seeking to conjure 
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up the specter of another big European mix-up. I simply 
state the facts as they are, and the biggest fact of all is that 
the Polish-German situation is the most acute on the 
world map today. Germany may not precipitate trouble 
for some time to come, or until, as a shrewd observer 
stated to me in Berlin, “‘she can take back the lost part 
of Upper Silesia at a single bite.””. But one thing is certain 
she will not let matters rest as they are. 

Poland’s hazard is not exclusively on the west. To para- 
phrase one of Napoleon’s historic injunctions, beyond the 
Vistula lies Russia. The Bolsheviki still smart under their 
defeat by the Poles in 1920. As you will learn presently, 
one of the basic reasons for Pilsudski’s swift overthrow of 
the government was that he feared a socialist-inspired cut 
in the army. Poland must be ready for eventualities 
despite the drain upon her resources. 


Making a Nation of Patchwork 


OW you can see what I meant when I said that the 

Polish frontiers are charged with high explosive. Out 
of 4000 kilometers of border, 75 per cent are, to quote 
Count Skrzynski, former Polish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, “‘permanently menaced”’; while 20 per cent are 
insecure. The danger lines face Germany, Russia, Lithu- 
ania and, to a lesser extent, Czecho-Slovakia. Only the 
Rumanian and the Latvian demarcations are safe. 

So much for the international aspect. The home situa- 
tion, which eventually led Pilsudski to strike, led to many 
complications. First divided territorially by others, Po- 
land now divided herself. The welding of the three Po- 
lands—that is, the Russian, German and Austrian units 
was difficult enough, but it was almost matched by a kin- 
dred internal political turmoil. 

When the Teutonic empire cracked, Pilsudski, haying 
been released from prison by the new German Republic, 
made a dramatic appearance at Warsaw. He became a dé 
facto dictator, set up a socialistic provisional régime with 
himself as chief of state. 

Later on, a constituent assembly functioned. Pilsudski’s 
first task was to build a nation out of the patchwork thrown 
up by the war. As someone has well said, ‘‘He had to 
create a state from president to postman.” 

But before he could get down to nation building he had, 
as I have intimated, to clear the country of new enemies. 
First came the Ukrainians and then the Bolsheviki. The 
marvel is that the country survived the difficulties that 
beset her within and without. Only an 
unflinching patriotism could have in- 





part of Poland on ethnic and historical PURVES. BF LuNe 
grounds. In consequence, a state of 
bloodless war exists today between the 


Lithuanians and the Poles. You cannot, 
for example, send a telegram from War- 
saw to Vilna or enter Lithuania from 


Poland anywhere by train. 

The two livest sore spots are in the dis- 
sensions with Germany and Russia. The 
Russo-German treaty means more 
than economic accord and favored-nation 


treatment. It really signifies that these 


two powers have made common cause 
against Poland. Among other things, a 
trade war is now on between Poland and 


Germany. Drastic limitation of imports 

| exports exists and only the most es- 
ial commodities pass back and forth 
Ordinarily, more 


tween the countries. 





























spired the resistance. 

It was not until 1921, after the Treaty 
of Riga which established peaceful rela- 
tions with Moscow, that Poland was able 
to begin anything like definite recon- 
struction. Meanwhile the provisional 
government carried on. The following 
year—that is 1922—Pilsudski refused 
the presidency, but retained the post of 
chief of staff. Then, as now, his concern 
was the army. In 1923 he retired to his 
small estate near Warsaw to write his 
memoirs. He had been made Marshal of 
Poland, which was his only official rank 
His henchmen, however, still occupied 
strategic places in the army. Between 
1923 and the decisive events of last May 


Continued on Page 70 




















A Street Gutpost During the Revolution 
His Staff From the Conference With the President on the Poniatowski Bridge Which Precipitated the Revolution 


At Top Pilsudskhi (in Front Returning With 








Barricades at the Nowy Swiat Street, Warsaw 
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“You Will Fight Just 


OR a quarter century or more the Café Napolitain, 

facing the Boulevard des Capucines at the angle of 

Rue Louis le Grand, had been a rendezvous of 
journalists and duelists. Often the terms were synonymous 
in that Parisian epoch preceding the World War. Then, 
after the theater hour, night life deserted the boulevards 
for the effervescent atmosphere of Montmartre heights. 
But always a few regulars remained on the Napolitain 
ferrasse, or inside the brightly lighted, mirrored room, play- 
ing dominoes, discussing politics, sipping absinth or the 
bock—a new habit—until drowsy waiters piled empty 
chairs upon the tables as preliminary warning that the 
place would close. 

The windows, on this sultry August night, were open 
wide to the dead air of the boulevard. Across the way, the 
bright lights of the Café Américain, a place that still catered 
to a diminishing all-night clientele, glittered through the 
heavy foliage. The old woman of the news kiosk was put- 
ting up the shutters, but beggars, guides and hawkers of 
legal and illegal wares still kept rapacious eyes upon the 
few passers-by. The traffic rumble lessened. Taxis honked 
only occasionally. The sidewalk talk became infrequent. 

Seated on a wall banquette, opposite a mirror reflecting 
the boulevard, a man read diligently the late edition of 
Le Temps, that cumbrous journal that delves minutely into 
every nuance of French life. The Agadir crisis of 1911, 
when the Kaiser dramatically sent his warship Panther to 
the African harbor, was at its height, preshadowing Arma- 
geddon. The entente cordiale with England was being 
tested for the first time, and France for the first time since 
Sedan faced a grave political situation with a certain 
sang-froid. 


the Same — No, Not Just the Same; You Will Fight Harder, for 


The man behind the newspaper raised his head several 
times, glanced searchingly through the window or into the 
mirror. But he was apparently absorbed in Le Temps, when 
another man entered from the /errasse—a large, imposing 
man of about forty. His face was lean, harsh, marked by a 
long, glowing scar, evidently a saber cut, extending from 
his forehead to the point of his chin. His dress was negli- 
gent. He wore a dinner coat, but the soft silk shirt was 
slightly rumpled and the points of the black tie hung low. 
He crossed the room slowly, but light in every movement, 
halting under the center chandelier, facing a waiter. 

“This Monsieur London’’—he seemed to bite out the 
words —“‘ has he been here tonight?” 
carried even across to the man with the newspaper. 

““No; no, Monsieur de Kerstrat no, no, Monsieur 
le Comte,” the waiter stuttered; 
usually a few minutes later.” 
“An 


The sneer in his voice 


er 
*““ pas encore, but he will 
come. Always he comes 

**Does he come alone?” 
swer!"’ The command rumbled 

The waiter spread out his hands 
Comte.” He bent low. “Usually 
Sapigny is with him.” 
“H’'m!” De Kerstrat stroked the sear, his brilliant, 
steely eyes fixed on the shabby black figure. ‘* You will say 
nothing,” he ordered finally. ‘‘ You will not say that I 
came or that I may return.”” He stalked out. 
hind the newspaper looked after him and smiled. 

A young woman came quickly through the doorway 
She was slim, petite, her face white under a dark veil « 


The waiter hesitated. 


““No, no, Monsieur le 


Monsieur le Baron 


The man be 


ering her eyes. She was dressed with quiet elegance. Her 
gown was dark, clinging, her hat wide-brimmed. She 
advanced timidly to a table near the rear wall. 


By WYTHE WILLIAMS 


D BY F. R. G Rit G E R 


You Will Fight Me"’ 


“My 


as she ordered « 


escort will come in a moment,” she told the waiter 
offee 
q 


newspaper observed her curiously 


She was not the type of girl that came usually to the Café 
Napolitain, or , after midnight, alone. Her hand 


trembled as she stirred her coffee, splashing a little on the 


The man with the 


any café 
The domino game ended and the players 
went out noisily. Except for the political argument still 
sing at a front table, the place was silent. A waiter 


marble table 


progres 
began piling up the empty chairs 

“What was De Kerstrat doing here?”’ if these late 
habitués called to him. He shrugged, without reply. 

“Who is De Kerstrat?” another asked, 

The 


(ruy 


one ¢ 


first speaker stared. ‘‘ Mean to say you never heard 
de rstrat?”’ asked. “Editor of La Vie 

Famous duelist—greatest left-handed swords- 
man living. Friend of Norbert Merignon.” 

The man behind the newspaper stirred slightly at the 
mention of Merignon, the great maitre d’armes, probably 
the finest swordsman that France has ever produced. The 
waiter remarked that the Count de Kerstrat did occasion 
ally honor the Café Napolitain with his presence 


of Ke he 


Francaise 


\ young man came in hastily and peered almost ruc 
into the faces at the front table. His 
did not notice the man with Le Temp 
f the young woman, he made quic} 
you—here alone!” He ss 
His v oice carried, and she drew |} 


lely 
He 
ight 


lushed 
ing 
table 


ince Wa 

>; but cate 
for he 

** Louise zed her 

ng at her. m do 

us hand 

she whispe red, ‘I expected H 


Kerstrat 


her on the banquette with ner 
‘* Georges,” 
Oh, | am so frightened. De 


almost convulsive 








Madame Dorziat's Eyes Steadied 
Again. Her Voice Was Scornfully 
Persuasive. “I Again Repeat 
That I am Here to Warn You. 
This Girt Has Friends"’ 


oo" 2 2a? 
brother will not 
come,” he told 
her, and she 
clung to him. 
“{ kept him 
away.” Their 
heads drew close 
and they whispered, both evidently under nerve tension. 

Two men now sauntered in and seated themselves at 
the center table, almost under the chandelier. The first 
was lean, sallow, middle-aged, with furtive eyes, a droop- 
ing mustache over prominent teeth. Slightly bent, he yet 
carried himself easily. The other, about the same age, was 
bulky, red-faced, red-necked, with close-cropped gray hair, 
small gray eyes, too close together, giving an unpleasant 
impression. He moved catlike, swinging long gorilla arms. 
They ordered absinth and awaited it in silence. The 
man beyond them dropped his Temps slightly to see 
over the top of the page. Their backs were toward him, 
and like the youth and the girl in the far corner, they took 
no interest in him. 

The lean, sallow man was obviously nervous, and his 
‘ompanion fidgeted childishly with spoons and soucoupes. 
\ woman on the ferrasse, just outside the window, turned 
now and then to stare in at the pair. Her look was coolly 

more contemptuous. At first she re- 
mained unnoticed. But finally the lean man caught her 
glance and half rose from his chair. She laughed over her 
shoulder, then moved quickly around through the door- 
way, into the room, and stood before them. 

“‘Fernande!”’ the lean man ejaculated, and fell back into 
his chair. 

She bent toward him, smiling wickedly. She was more 
than forty, but with traces of great charm and beauty. 
Her.figure was still good —tall, slender—and her dark gown 
molded it. Her hair was graying, but her eyes were brilliant 
and her complexion we!] administered 





insolent, but even 


Her poise was 
perfect. 

“Yes, Fernande!” she said mockingly. ‘‘Fernande 
Dorzial. You didn’t expect me tonight, Sapigny, mon ami. 
But’”—she bent farther forward, dropping her tone 
“IT come to warn you.” 

Sapigny stared up at her, silent. The other glanced at 
her merely, and continued sipping his absinth. The man 
with the newspaper watched. Uninvited, madame drew 
forward a chair and seated herself. Sapigny scowled, 
spreading out his hands as though to push her away. She 


” 


bent nearer 
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“T know all about it,” she stated in her cool, low tones. 
**T tell you that I come to warn you. I was opposite when 
you came along, and before.” 

“Send her away,” the other man broke in harshly. The 
woman turned upon him almost with a snarl. 

‘Silence, you!”’ she ordered. ‘“‘Sapigny’’—she turned 
back to the other, her eyes steady, angry —“‘ tell your friend 
to remember that I am Madame Dorzial.”’ But Sapigny 
remained mute, overwhelmed. She leaned even closer. 
Her face and voice were calm. “I have the misfortune 
still to need you, my friend. Otherwise you could go to 
the devil. But in this matter you have gone too far— 
for a government official—to trap young Henri de Sayre— 
an attaché of the Foreign Office, worthless though he 
be.” 

“Enough!” Sapigny seized her arm, twisting it, so that 
she almost cried out. Her livid face was now only an inch 
from his own. 

“You are trying to get at the sister through him. Oh, I 
know!”’ She breathed the words passionately. He re- 
leased her, smiling grimly. 

“* Ah, it’s the girl you are jealous of,” he said. “‘I under- 
stand.” 

Madame Dorzial’s eyes steadied again. Her voice was 
scornfully persuasive. “I again repeat that I am here to 
warn you. This girl has friends, even if her brother cannot 
get out of your clutches.” 

“You mean the fellow she wants to marry—young 
Georges Deslandres.”” The youth beside the girl rose 
quickly, and remained standing, watching the trio. ‘Bah! 
He will be easy to take care of.” Sapigny snapped his 
fingers. 

Madame Dorzial looked at him speculatively, then said 
slowly, as though weighing the effect of her words: “‘ Listen, 
Sapigny, and you, too, London. I know that there is more 
in this than just the girl. And it may interest you further 
to know that Guy de Kerstrat passed through this café 
just before you entered.” 

Both stared at her. London blinked stupidly; his face 
changed from red to purple; his hand clutched the 
absinth glass until it cracked. 
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Sapigny’s pallid face 

began to twitch. 

- ““What’s—what’s that?’”’ 
he stuttered finally. 

“Just that,” the Dorzial woman re- 

plied calmly. ‘De Kerstrat—Count 

Guy de Kerstrat, duelist du premier 

ordre.”’ She laughed shortly. “You 

know that, René, since your great quarrelsome friend 

Ponsot went down before him at the first prise d’armes. 

You seconded Ponsot, I remember. You seemed quite up- 

set when you got home.” 

“Quel diable!”’ Sapigny muttered. 

“Correct. A devil; not only with the sword—with 
women too. No, no, mon ami’’—as Sapigny made a ges- 
ture—‘“‘he never cast his eyes upon your chére Fernande. 
But you know well enough that the little Louise de Sayre 
interests him.” 

“Leave her out,’”’ Sapigny said almost wildly, his hands 
clutching the table, his body straining. ‘‘Leave her out, 
I tell you!’”” Madame Dorzial laughed spitefully. 

“Oui, you would leave her out now, although you have 
tried to shake me off for her these last months. But you 
are in greater danger than from me, or even De Kerstrat.” 
She leaned forward, placing her fingers on his twitching arm. 

“What do you mean?” Sapigny almost whispered. 

She still looked at him steadily. ‘You drink too much 
absinth,” she said at last; “‘too much for an official of the 
government. And when you drink, you dream. You should 
never dream, my friend, at least not audibly.” 

Sapigny started from his chair, but London dragged him 
back, his voice again breaking in. “I'll take care of 
De Kerstrat,”” he rumbled. “It’s probably not true that 
he has been here.” His little eyes passed from one to the 
other. ‘‘Now get her away.” 

Madame Dorzial returned his look. “Better listen a 
moment longer,” she insisted. ‘‘ Here in the Boulevard des 
Capucines, when the trees are in full leaf, one disappears 
by merely crossing from one side to the other. I tell you 
I saw De Kerstrat here, from the terrasse opposite. He 
could not see me, but he talked with this waiter, asked 
him something.” 

“Bah! Garcon!” London signaled the waiter, who did 
not see him, but continued stacking chairs on the tables. 
Several taxis honked outside. The young couple, Des- 
landres and Louise de Sayre, watched with white faces. The 
man with the newspaper saw everything. The place was 
still. Madame Dorzial toyed with her hand bag, looking 
down at the table, smiling. 

“T am going now,” she then said, slowly rising. “‘One 
other point I mention: Should you have trouble with 
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De Kerstrat on account of the girl—or the other matter 
t would be well to remember that he is the great friend—the 
comrade in arms, one might say—of Norbert Merignon.” 

London’s small eyes blinked at the name. Sapigny sat 
slumped in his chair, his eyes glazed, dull, like those of an 
animal. 

“True, Merignon never fights a duel Madame Dor- 
zial’s words were quietly discursive. ‘He is not like his 
father in that. He has been content always merely to be 
the champion fencer. But in such a case as this : 

London’s great fist crashed on the table as he sprang to 
his feet. “‘I will take care of this, I tell you!” he cried, 
motioning her to gd. “‘ Merignon won’t do anything, and 
I ask nothing better than to meet Guy de Kerstrat.” 

““Enchanted!’’ The voice came through the open door, 
mockingly, almost gayly. 

De Kerstrat stood there, bowing ironically, but without 
removing the wide-brimmed black hat pushed far back on 
his shaggy hair. Then he stood erect, almost filling the 
doorway with his bulk. He gazed at them thus for several 
seconds, then glided into the room. Landon and Sapigny 
backed hastily until they stood under the chandelier. 
Madame Dorzial quietly resumed her chair. Young Des- 
landres started forward, but the girl clutched his arm. The 
man behind the newspaper smiled broadly. A!l others had 
gone. For the moment even the waiters were not in sight. 

De Kerstrat halted in front of London, glaring down at 
him, the deep scar on his face showing the color of fire 
against the whiteness of his skin. 

“Enchanted,” he repeated, insult in every syllable. 
“TI would have given you the pleasure of meeting me be- 
fore, but I was not sure of your name. They call you 
London— London—duelist—accomplished duelist. What 
is your name, pig that you seem? And what do you do— 
with this, for example?” indicating the shaking Sapigny. 
‘“Come, London, what do they call you at home?” 

London took a step forward, one arm upraised. De 
Kerstrat remained still, arms folded, looking dewn, and 
holding the other with eyes that 
had become cruel, menacing. 

A chair overturned in the 
corner and Deslandres ran to 
the center of the room, seizing 
De Kerstrat’s arm. The 
men confronting each 
other fell back, sur- 
prised. A faint scream 
came from the girl, and oF 
even the man with the ; 
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A Woman on the Terrasse, Just Outside the Window, 
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newspaper dropped the sheet fully from his face, leaning 
forward. Only Madame Dorzia! remained as before, calm, 
smiling. 

“This is my affair, De Kerstrat!’’ Deslandres cried 
“You keep out, I tell you! I've been here all along 
They’ve got hold of Henri de Sayre te do their dirty 
work. They waited for him—but I came.” 

De Kerstrat threw off the arm with a single abrupt move, 
but the young man turned from him quickly and, before 
time for interference, seized one of the half-filled absinth 
glasses. He hurled it and the contents full into London's 
face. 

Louise de Sayre struggled from behind the corner table, 
rushed to Deslandres, flinging both arms about him, trying 
to drag him away. London mechanically wiped the liquid 
from his face and eyes. Sapigny excitedly pushed back a 
pair of waiters who had suddenly appeared with the fat, 
shrieking caissiére. 

De Kerstrat was the first to recover himself. With his 
left arm he thrust aside one of the waiters, who then ran 
into the boulevard, shouting for the police. Calmly he 
turned to Deslandres and Louise de Sayre. The girl shrank 
back as his glittering eyes passed over her. 

“Very well, Deslandres, since you have been so impru- 
dent. But if it is only the girl you serve, you have chal- 
lenged the wrong man.” 

Again his cool, insulting eyes traveled over the face and 
figure of Louise, still clinging to the youngman. He seemed 
to reflect deeply. Several late pedestrians passed the open 
windows beyond the ferrasse, laughing. De Kerstrat 
shrugged. 

“Alors! Even so, there are two of them. So I will take 
on the other.”” Ashe spoke, he picked up the second absinth 
glass and almost carelessly tossed the contents into the face 
of Sapigny. Madame Dorzial stood erect, suddenly, star- 
ing wildly. 




















Turned Now and Then to Stare in at the Pair Her 


Look Was Coolly Insolent, But Even More Contemptuous 





A movement behind caused all to turn. The waiter was 
lowed by an agent of police De Kerstrat 


le pped forward, facing the man in uniform. 


entering, [ol 


“You will go,”’ the editor told him quietly. “It is noth 
ing; nothing to report. Two gentlemer a faint sneer ir 
his voice have spilled their drink. You know me, | am 
De Kerstrat.”’ 

‘Yes, Monsieur le Comte,”’ the policeman answered 
backing to the door. De Kerstrat stood looking after him, 
at the same time motioning for Deslandres to take the gir 
away 


“‘Our seconds will meet tomorrow,”’ he called to Sapigny 
and London, as the pair, still mopping their faces, passed 
out before him. He remained, a gigantic figure under the 
great chandelier, apparently lost in thought, idly drawing a 
cigar from a big gold case and lighting it abstractedly. Be 
side him stood Fernande Dorzial, her head high, her eyes 
shining. Without giving her a glance, and puffing calmly 
at the cigar, De Kerstrat sauntered into the boulevard 

The man with the newspaper now rose. He was a 
medium-sized individual of stocky, powerful build, but 
with delicate white hands and long fingers that seemed 
fragile in comparison with the remainder of him. He had 
crinkled blond hair, wide-set blue eyes, and was clean 
shaven, with a prominent square chin. Stuffing the news- 
paper into a side pocket of his tweed jacket, he walked 
toward the door with the same catlike tread that character- 
ized both London and De Kerstrat. He paused beside 
Madame Dorzial, who had remained as though petrified. 

“* Bon soir, Fernande,’’ the man said, courteously raising 
his hat. 

““You—you—Norbert Merignon!" Sheshrank, dropped 
into the chair, terror spreading over her face. He smiled 
quietly as he disappeared. 

An hour earlier than usual, Norbert Merignon and 
Louis, his father, arrived the next morning at the famous 


(Continued on Page 54 


















HEN he was not teaching the fraternity parrot 
the new college yell, brought back from the East 
by the track team, Bartley was often to be 
traced as the source of extraordinary moanings or cries of 
pain coming from the fourth floor of the house. Commit- 
tees were at times appointed from the stronger members 
of the fraternity to go up quietly to his room and see 
whether his sufferings could be relieved. Three members 
nstituted a committee. It was advisable that each 
member should weigh approximately one hundred and 
eighty, and should be physically fit. 
is, originally made by Doe Freeman, the star 
medicine major, was confirmed by later committees. Doc 
never cared to visit the patient after the first conference. 
He was a smallish, spectacled person. Bartley had held 
him out of the dormer window, over the row of garbage 
cans outside the kitchen door. It was his idea that his 
d be alleviated if Doe Freeman were 
dropped into the can that happened to be conveniently 
had looked rather far down to the cans through 
He said afterward that 
the world might have lost its 
first and probably last really good doctor. For the sake 
f mankind therefore he did not again serve on the com- 


symptoms wou 


open. It 
distance ylasses 


Doc Freeman 


if Bartley had weakened, 


mittee 

At his suggestion husky yokels from the incoming fresh- 
man class were hereafter made a permanent committee 
on Bartley’s pain, and were relieved for the remainder of 
the term from floor cleaning, lawn mowing, dog washing 
and like humble tasks about the place 

That Bartley was an undergraduate of a remote geo- 
logical era will be clear when it is said that not the least 
of Doc Freeman's glory in making his diagnosis was due to 
Sartley's being the first case of its kind on the campus. 
Other cases rapidly appeared, of an infection so virulent 


as to remove many a promising undergraduate to the 
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limbo of those whose universities regretted having to re- 
turn them to public life. It was, in short, the first case on 
record of what Doe Freeman ably recognized as saxo- 
phonitis virulens. He was a modest man, and refused to 
allow it to be known as Freeman’s disease. It continued 
for some time to be known around the house as Bartley’s 
pain. As it spread from community to community until 
children were said in some parts of America to be born 
playing the saxophone, Bartley’s pain became a for- 
gotten term and the saxophone a recognized attribute of 
civilized man, like baldness or astigmatism, and practically 
nothing was done about it anywhere. 

Around the house the treatment had been to put 
Bartley under his mattress and sit on him until he felt 
better. This took three men and a good deal of hard work, 
as Bartley was strong and not at all codperative. It was, 
moreover, an empirical treatment that did not get at the 
seat of the disease, and so many committee members were 
painfully bruised in applying it that it lapsed even in the 
place of its origin. 

By the time Bartley was a junior he played his saxo- 
phone openly in the college dance orchestra, and made so 
much money by his rhythmic moanings at formals that he 
was practically independent of his monthly check from 
home. For this reason he headed the list of those who 
wholly or in part sustained themselves throughout their 
college career, and was so mentioned by the president on 
Commencement Day. His picture appeared in metropoli- 
tan journals also, under the caption, Multimillionaire’s 
Son Works Way through State University. 

The accompanying news story informed a gratified 
democracy that Elliott (Swede) Bartley, the powerful 
halfback whose exploits in finding holes in opposing teams 
and carrying the pigskin through them, had insured three 
successive years of victory for his alma mater; Elliott 

Swede) Bartley, now a senior in the university, had 
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“Yl Wanted You to Get So 
Interested in the Govern: 
ment of Your Country, and 
in its Future, That Alt You 
Young Men are to Have in 
Your Hands, That You'd 
Sit Up Nights to Read the 

Books I Referred You To"’ 





supported himself there for two years, without assistance 
from his parents. Bartley, Sr., was quoted as saying that 
he was ready to stand back of the kid, but that the kid 
seemed entirely able to stand alone. A genuine Bartley, 
said his father, not without fatherly pride. 

Swede Bartley was quoted as saying that he was 
merely doing what any American youth could do in our 
great public institutions of learning. No snobbishness had 
ever come his way, he said in answer to questioning by alert 
members of the radical press. The accompanying picture 
showed him in nose, shoulder and shin guards, holding the 
pigskin. This was before the days of the light, running type 
of football player, and Swede Bartley looked like not! 
ing so much as a man-eating gorilla, fully outfitted for 
deep-sea diving. 

This picture cut his mother to the heart. Her memories 
of her son as a handsome replica, in masculine mold, of her 
own renowned loveliness were confirmed by many photo 
graphs of his early boyhood. She felt so badly about the 
widely broadcast slander on her son’s and her own good 
looks, and Bartley, Sr., had so much influence with the 
city papers, that within a month two society supplements 
carried proper refutations of the mud-guard libel. These 
photographs showed Elliott—but not Swede 
Tuxedo, and in one case, attired for a fancy-dress party 
as a reproduction of the Blue Boy. 

The appearance of these pictures made Mrs. Bartley 
so happy that she ceased to talk to Bartley, Sr., about 
telling the president of the university to make the student 
stop calling Elliott Swede. She was anxious to adduce 
evidence in the shape of Mayflower immigration passports 
in proof that not a drop of Swedish blood tlowed in Bart 


in nis tirst 


ley’s veins. It did no good to explain that he was called 
Swede merely because he was so blue-eyed and fair-haired, 
and because his college worshiped him. Nothing but the 
society-supplement pictures served to quiet Mrs. Bart 

ley, and of these she sent marked copies to all her frienus 
in the university town. 

This episode, especially the picture of the Blue Boy, 
generated absolutely the first cloud that Bartley’s ex 
traordinary popularity had ever sustained at the univer- 
sity. However, word got about that Swede was not 
accountable for his mother’s mental states, and that the 


sacredness of his sorrow over them should be respected 
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Fox-trotting fellow studerts looked at him reverently 
after this, swaying behind his silver saxophone, and vener- 
ated the gallantry with which he masked al] grief over his 
mother’s shame. 

Up to this point the story of Bartley, B. A., conforms 
to the best moving-picture traditions of college life. He 
reached the first term of his senior year practically un- 
sullied by any information of an academic sort, and en- 
shrined in the hearts of some thousands of undergraduates 
and alumni of Midwestern University. He belonged to so 
many societies that his sweater front could at all times have 
served as a display tray for a jeweler’s window; and al- 
though his graduation was as yet seven months distant, 
he was already in receipt of offers to become football coach 
in two different universities, to be headlined in Wightly’s 
new jazz band, and to be featured at a king’s salary as 
special writer for a sport’s column. 

Just which of these fruits of college preparation for lead- 
ership Bartley would have allowed to drop into his open 
mouth as he lay under the tree of learning, he frankly con- 
fessed himself unable to decide. Fate—working, as always, 
secretively—suddenly decided for him, and precipitated 
Midwestern into the volcano of a most detonating row. 

Bartley had reached his senior year by the simple 
proeess of never taking anything other than snap courses 
with men never known to flunk an athlete. A certain 
vague curiosity at times steered him into the dangerous 
whirlpool of classrooms which expected time and thought 
of their occupants. But friends always fished him out in 
season, and his record at the registrar's office continued to 
show the absolute minimum of necessary passing grades in 
the minimum number of permitted hours. These credits 
showed that his interests were catholic, as they ran the 
gamut of elementary French, Principles of Bee Culture, 
History of Music, Theory of Electric Wiring, and so on 
through Nineteenth Century American Writers of Fiction, 
and one term of lectures on Pre-Raphaelite Painters. His 
guardian angels, unfortunately, slumbered at the beginning 
of Bartley’s senior year. For no better reason than that 
he wanted to know something about it, he elected a course 
in political science. Later, when appalled compatriots 
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got this reason out of him, the very foundations of under 
graduate sanity were undermined by its feebleness 

“You dumb-bell!”’ a voice finally gasped. ‘‘ Didn’t you 
know that when you take Poly Con 4d, you gotta work 

There was no anger in the eyes that rested on him. At 
once the campus idol and its favorite son, he was looked at 
with grieved affection. Three influential eyes 
focused themselves sadly on his valuable form as it deco- 
rated the window seat of his room. It was the best room 
in his fraternity house, as befitted his seniority and ac- 
knowledged public worth. Bartley decorated it better 
than could anyone else present. Certainly the tublike 
contours of House, who had just spoken, would have failed 
of his effect. House, however, though not beautiful, was 
business manager of the A. S. A. A., and what he said at 
Midwestern got respectful hearing. Bartley looked at him. 

“‘Haven’t I some rights?”’ he asked most surprisingly. 
“Even if I am a dumb-bell? Haven't I worked for this 
college nearly four years? Now that I’m a senior, can’t I 
enjoy myself a little? There’s a lot of things I want to 
know, and I don’t know one of them, all because I had to 
keep my place on the team, or because of some glee-club 
tour. I’m about fed up with slaving for the public.” 

“‘The trouble with you is you’ve a swelled head.” 

This was not House. This was Artie Powers, the captain 
of the team. Naturally he was nervous and overwrought 
at the idea of Midwestern’s football supremacy being lost 
in his senior year. 

“Powers doesn’t mean anything, Bartley.” 

This was Willard, president of Sigma Sigma. To be in 
Sigma Sigma a man must have served his university con- 
spicuously for two years. To be president, he must be 
outstanding, even in Sigma Sigma. 

“Sure,” said Bartley. ‘‘That’s all right.” 

“The main thing,’”’ Willard went on, “‘is—what is to be 
done about it?’’ This was a sample of the executive capac- 
ity that had put Willard where he was in the student body. 

“Oh, well,”’ said Bartley easily, ‘I'll hop around and 
see Plunkett. He’s a good guy. I'll fix it up with him.” 

This was reassuring. As the influential three walked 
away across the campus they agreed that if Bartley 


pairs of 





*lunkett would be fixed. Plunkett, al 
though faculty, was known to be a good guy 

“Used to be some kind of an athlete himself,” volur 
teered Willard. It was like him to have in the back of his 
very able mind the now almost legendary fact that Plun 
kett’s intercollegiate record in the pole 
unbroken for eleven years 

“TI don’t know,” Artie 
hard-boiled when it comes to Poly Con 4d. It was a 
right for you to smooth things over. But Bartley’s been 
the fair-haired boy around here so long he thinks he can 
get away with anything. He hadn't any right to take that 
course, and he’d better fix it up.” 

Bartley hopped around to see Plunkett that very eve 
ning. Plunkett’s office hours daily were from ten to eleven 
and two to three, in the Political Science Building. Bart- 
ley, however, accompanied by his Dobermann Pinscher 
strolled up the Plunkett front walk, just as the good 
guy and the family Airedale were inspecting a gopher hole 
in the hydrangea bed, shortly before dusk. The resultant 
amenities between the two dogs, thus suddenly apprised of 
each other’s inharmonious auras, broke all the ice that 
might have gathered about the meeting between professor 
and student. 

When Sandy and Von Hindenburg were leashed te atout 
structures on opposite sides of the Plunkett residence, and 
the sweat of honest effort had been wiped from their own 
ers’ brows, it was easy for Bariley’ to relax in the very 
comfortable study chair put at his disposal and to fall 
into pleasant chat. There was a little bronze discus thrower 
under the study lamp, on which his eyes rested. 
friend of his host had made it. It was not at al! 
Myron’s, as was clear when a plaster cast of the Greek 
came down from the bookshelf. After the athlete 
model of Sandy came in for a comment. From dogs to 
horses, to polo, to yachting, to Henley, to walking trips in 
England, to mountain climbing, to Matterhorn versus 
Rainier, to a discussion of racial differences, international! 
politics and European entanglements seemed easy and 
agreeable transitions in talk. 


hopped around, 


vault had stood 


said Powers uneasily. “He's 


Some 


like 


a bronze 
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Bartley Played His Saxophone in the Coilege Dance Orchestra, and Made So Much Money by His Rhythmic Moanings That He Was Practically 





Independent of His Monthiy Check From Home 
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last year was 122.9 
cubic inches, com- 
pared with the 
447.1 inches piston 





intrigues the fancy 
and imagination 
of humans, there 
is one particular 
feature of it which 
makes a special 
appeal to layman 
and aviator alike, 
and that is the fly- 
ng of high-speed 
racing planes. 
Racing aviation 
holds the same re- 
lation to flying in 
general as the mo- 
tordrome and the 
racing of automo- 
biles hold to the 
progress and ad- 
vancement of the 
automotive indus- 
try. If we had 
waited for our tre- 
mendous progress 
in developing and 
refining the gaso- 
line motor of years 
ago to come to us 
in the due course 
of events, or from 
the ¢ veryday Op- 
eration of automu- 
biles, the world 
would still be look- 
ing forward to that 
time when it would 
be possessed of the 


high-speed, great- 





displacement of 
the car in which 
Harroun won the 
first Indianapolis 
event in 1911. 
Harroun’s speed 
was 74.5 miles an 
hour, while De 
Paolo’s speed was 
101.13 miles an 
hour. Such a 
comparison in per- 
formance is adem- 
onstration of what 
has been accom- 
plished by the 
small, high-speed, 
economical en- 
gine; and the prog- 
ress is based on 
refinement in de- 
sign, which in turn 
depends in a great 
measure on the 
data which have 
been obtained 
from motordrome 
racing tests. 


Development 


S WE know it 

today, the 
highly developed 
economical auto- 
mobile on the 
market is a direct 
result of the racing 











rse-power eCO- 
nomical engines 
which are avail- 


able today 


Many years ago a few men who were blessed with vision racing as to limit the 
and imagination decided to build, and influence others to — size of the engines, to 
build, the best and most durable power plants and carrying force economy in fuel 
gear then available, and to subject these cars to the most and material and, in 
reasonably severe road tests and to determine just how far, short, do more with 
in point of speed, durability and economy, the automotive less. The piston dis- 
industry had progressed. The first attempts at automobile placement of the en- 
racing brought out huge power plants, cumbersome and gine in which De 
wasteful as to material and fuel. Even as late as 1911 the Paolo won the 500- 
racing-automobile engines were huge gas-eating plants, mile Indianapolis Clas- 
with great pistons and cylinders. In those days it was con- sic on Memorial Day of 


sidered highly unreasonable to ex- 
pect an engine to stay together and 
turn over 2060 revolutions a minute; 
the pits and repair stations were al- 
ways well equipped with apparatus 
for fighting the fire or fires which al- 
most always enlivened every race; 
ind the cars, chassis and running gear 
were heavy and crudely constructed. 
By dint of steady application and 
an untiring contribution of energy 
ind ingenuity, the engines have 
made great strides in performance 
ind reliability 


Do More With Less 


‘eo modern enginé used in auto- 
mobile racing develops much 
higher horse power, and looks like a 
pygmy compared with the motors of 
years ago, which were permitted to 
have a piston dispiaeement of 447 
cubic inches, while the modern rules 
permit only 122 cubic inches; andthe 
engines are capable of 4000 to 5000 
revolutions a minute. 

Each year the contest board of the 
American Automobile Association 


} 
tempts so to alte e rules {or 


Lieutenant Williams Flying a Navy Seaplane in an Upside-Down 
Spiral at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fia., July, 1919. 
In Oval — Lieutenant Williams 























The Start of the 266.6 m. p. h. Flight, With Lieutenant Williams as Pilot 


activities which 
forced its refine- 


ment and made its existence possible. Al- 
most every mechanical device is born with 
a certain amount of what we call bugs 
in it, and these must be discovered and 
worked out under definitely established 
conditions which will immediately bring 
them to the surface. 
All this is by way of explaining just why 
we have certain young men flying around 
the country at a crazy rate of speed in 
airplanes. To date the Army and Navy 
have rightly taken the lead and loaned 
their aid, technical and financial, in fore 


ing the progress and development in 
this quarter. The Government must 
have the fastest and strongest pur- 
suit planes, in order to keep our de 
fensive and offensive aviation in a 
position which will compare favor- 
ably with the aeronautital equip 
ment of the other nations of the world 

Comparison shows us that, as i: 
the field of aviation racing the Army 
and Navy services can point with 
the greatest pride to their achieve- 
ments, so also in pursuit and military 
types are we forced to concede noth 
ing to the rest of the world. Our rac 
ing ships of 1921-1922 are the pursuit 
ships of today. By comparing the 
early racer with the lately developed 
pursuit ship, we find they are almost 
identical, the minor differences con- 
sisting in a little more wing spread 
in the case of the pursuit ship for 
the purpose of attaining lower and 
safer landing speed, and a few 
changes in the fuselage to accommo- 
date war loads, such as guns and 
ammunition. 

The finely streamlined nose was 
developed for racing and was imme- 
diately incorporated into our service 
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ships, while the shape of the racing fuselage has been closely 
adhered to. The same clean, low-resistance landing gear 
has been minutely copied, and the system for using the 
surfaces which control the lateral balance, called ailerons, 
are but developments of the racing types. The struts, or 
N members, which hold the wings apart are directly pat- 
terned after the racer struts, and so on, item for item and 
part for part, as they developed in our racing planes, they 
were immediately built into the service ships. As a con- 
sequence the performance of our service fighting planes 
and in fact all types of military planes has been boosted 
tremendously. Refinement in the design of our motors 
and in the construction of our airplanes means that we get 
more and more performance, greater speed, greater maneu- 
verability, greater climb, and most important of all, a fac- 
tor of safety which has been so increased as to permit the 
modern aircraft to withstand almost unbelievable stress 
and strain. 

Just try to picture a squadron of high-speed, single- 
seater fighting planes sailing along at an altitude of 10,000 
or 12,000 feet—almost invisible from the ground. The 
leader signals; the squadron splits up into formations of 
threes, and each trio assumes a V formation. The leader 
signals again—the signal may be a waving of his wings or 
the sharp raising and depressing of the nose of his plane 
and tips his plane, nose down, motor wide open, and they 
all follow him, the air speed 
meters reading about 170 miles 


overhead and attacking some ground objectis 

hail of lead and steel. Those planes came out of the blue 
heavens above with a rush and a roar 
fast, but the data and ideas for building those planes 


, and they came 
and motors all came slowly from the development 
our racing planes 


In 1920, Ralph, Joseph and Herbert Pulitzer « 

a trophy, to be competed for each year, for » best 
speed made over a closed triangular or circular course, 
for the distance of 200 kilometers, or 124.27 plus miles 
The trophy was intended to become the property of the 
organization which sponsored the winning entry. It is 
a beautiful model of a woman holding an airplane over 
her head. Gold, silver and bronze plaques, replicas of 
the trophy, are presented as their personal property to 
the pilots who finish in first, second and third place 
This race has since been known as the Pulitzer Race 
and is recognized as the most important aviation event 
of each year. Pilots and aircraft builders have always 
considered it a classic and have spared no effort to build 
or fly an entry and awinner. It isthe event which holds 
the highest honors in aeronautics. 

In 1922 the Navy took the lead and undertook to 
push aviation racing with typical vigor and enterprise. 
A Navy racing team was organized and detailed to fly 
the three or four types of racers that were being built. 








an hour. The hands on the air 
peed indicators during this dive 
will run right to 200 and climb 
slowly up to 250 miles an hour 

which is the last mark on the 
face of the indicator--and from 
there on the hand fiutters in an 
attempt to begin at zero again 
und start around once more 


The Pulitzer Race 


FMHE plane and motor drone 

is faint at first, and as the 
several V’s gather speed in their 
headlong dive toward earth the 
drone becomes an angry roar, 
the whistle of the wires becomes 
a shriek, the gleaming spots be- 
come airplanes, and above all 
this uproar comes the staccato, 
metallic rattle of the motor- 
driven machine guns, firing be- 
tween the propeller blades. 
There is your modern pursuit 
squadron diving from nowhere 














Lower Manhattan as it 

















The Wreck of Lieutenant San- 

derson'’s Plane After He Landed 

in an Adjoining Fieid to Avoid 

Colliding With the Crowd on His 
Home Airdrome 


The team was commanded by 
Lieut. Com. M. A. Mitscher, 
U.S. Navy, and was composed 
of Lieuts. Sandy Sanderson and 
Pat Mulchay from the Marine 
Corps, and Lieuts. S lloway, 
Dave Rittenhouse, Hal B 
and Al Williams from the Na 
We were intensely 


row 
vy 


with the work ahead of u 

knew little or nott 

Very few of us 

more than 140 miles an hour for 
any distance or had landed at 
any speed in excess of 60 miles 
an hour. We did not know what 
kind of personal equipment we 
might need, what type of gog 

gles to use, what kind of helmet, 
and soon. Conjecture was rife 





gossip had clothed high-speed 
eae i flying with ali sorts of garments 
‘ " There was this danger and that 
hazard, and then someone waquld 


Appears to an Aviator 


recite the wild experiences of 
one of the notable aviators of the day. Meantime we 
pounded around in our service ships and sought to simu- 


late the conditions we thought we would encounter. 


A New Pilot for a Winning Piane 


im NALLY the time came for the members of the team to 
gather their effects and journey to the different flying 
fields and factories where our steeds were being fabricated 
Hal Brow and | hurried to the Curtiss factory at Garden 
City, Long Island. 1 had been assigned to fly the racer in 
which Bert Acosta had won the Omaha event in 1921, and 
had only seen pictures of this plane and its pilot, and could 
whether my first reactions were of excite- 
ment or pleasure. Lieutenant Brow’s plane was not yet 
completed, but it was to be the same as mine in every par- 


never remem De 


ticular, except that his plane was equipped with radiators 
which covered the wings, thus permitting the plane to 
slide through the air with less resistance and a promise of 
greater speed. The wing-radiator idea was just coming out 
of the experimental stage and was practically new for ra 
His plane was also equipped with the latest 
Curtiss motor, which developed about 505 horse power 
the famous type known as the D-12 Curtiss—-a twe 
cylinder, water-cooled, high-compression engin 

My machine was equipped with a Curtiss 
veloping about 480 horse power and the forer 
famous D-12. The cooling system on my plar 
of the most reliable equipment known at that 
plane had been carefully preserved since the 
event and had just been reconditioned 
and it was the prettiest bit of aircraft we 


ing pianes 


(Continued on Page 78 











O COMPETENT lawyer, weighing in 

the dispassionate atmosphere of this 

late day the evidence adduced at the 
Biers murder trial, can doubt that Heloise 
Fayne was upstairs in her own room, alone and 
in bed, when the shots were fired that alarmed the house- 
hold. The district attorney, exercising his hallowed pre- 
rogative as devil’s advocate, attacked Miss Fayne’s alibi, 
sought to prove that hers was the hand that fired those 
startling shots. The consensus of professional opinion is 
heavily against him today. 

To the end of the famous case-—a verdict with which the 
brethren pick no quarrel the people's stronghold was the 
motive. The jury, swayed unquestionably by the youth 
and beauty of Miss Fayne, must have been revolted by 
that motive again and again. It sticks out. It will not be 
lissimulated here, will not be covered with a magician’s 
hat merely for the frivolous purpose of making a readable 
tale and one leading tothe duly unexpected climax. But 
neither shall enlightened latter-day opinion be barred here 
because of its technical incompetence under the rules. 

Miss Heloise Fayne, then, was in her own chamber on 
the third floor of the Biers house on East Ninety-third 
Street, Borough of Manhattan, at 4:06 A.M., being the 
morning of April 6, 1915. The exact time was had from a 
Mrs. Maves, who was a guest in the Biers house over- 
night, and who, thinking she was being called to breakfast, 
looked at her imported and infallible Swiss watch to verify 
her suspicions. There had been a gay party in the Biers 
house, and Mrs. Maves was not the only one in a condition 
to confuse the rude bellow of a pistol with the merry tinkle 
of a breakfast bell. 

Miss Fayne, on the brink of the peremptory instant, was 
alone and in bed, with her slanting green eyes fixed on the 
shadewy ceiling. She testified later that she was fast 
asleep; we shall not believe her. Her reaction to the pistol 
shots was too snappy. All men may not be liars, despite the 
disgusted dictum of a shrewd old judge and ruler; but 
some women, and even some good women, relying on the 
help of Providence to establish the right, are willing, when 
Providence is vexed by an unconsidered detail, to help out 
in their turn with a little hurried perjury. Miss Heloise 
Fayne was wide awake. She sat bolt upright, threw aside 
the down coverlet, baby-wool blanket and linen sheet, and 
leaped to the cold floor. She ran to her door, unlocked i 
and hurled it back, and stepped into the hall. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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Miss Heloise Fayne 
Was Wide Awake. 
She Sat Bolt Upright 


By Thomas McMorrow 


STIVERS 


Br HARLEY ENNIS 

Mrs. Maves, having resolved that there was some mis- 
take, appeared in her doorway. Mrs. Fayne, mother of 
Heloise, showed in a doorway at the other end of the hall. 
Jack Boyce, of the dancing team of Boyce and Rodgers, 
put forth his inconsiderable head and shielded his valuable 
legs behind his door. He was being urged by the invisible 
Miss Rodgers, his roommate, to pursue fleetly and to 
grapple and to quell, but he said to her now in a gruff aside, 
“Tell it to Sweeney!”’ Jack was a merry-andrew who had 
come to eat and to drink and to cut up, and not to play a 
heavy, and he wasn’t step- 
ping out of character at the 
mere say-so of his lawful 
wedded wife. 

‘*Did you hear it?”’ 
called Mrs. Fayne. 

“Shots—two of them,” 
said Jack Boyce. 

‘“‘T was sound asleep, and 
all of a sudden I heard 
something. Where was 
it?” 

‘‘Downstairs, wasn’t 
it?” 

“T thought it was right 
in my room.” 

‘‘Where’s Bertie? Look 
in his room, somebody.” 

“Somebody ought to go 
downstairs and investi- 
gate.” 

“‘He’s not there,” an- 
nounced Heloise, after rap- 
ping on Elbert Biers’ door 
and calling on him to come 
forth, and going deter- 
minedly in. 

‘*‘He must be down- 
stairs.” 

“We'll all go,’ declared 
Jack Boyce, advancing 








**Hinkle,’’ Whispered Mr. Luray, “I’m All 
Through. I Can't Pay More"’ 
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toward the dark stair well. ‘‘Come ahead, folks. Nothing 
to be afraid of now, ladies. It’s all over. . . . Here, 
what’s that down there?”’ 

“It is nothing but your own shirt on the newel post,” 
said Heloise, pushing him on and down. “ You were un- 
dressing all the way up stairs.” 

“I must have been soused,”’ said Jack. 
“But I certainly heard those two shots. 
Bing—bing! Like that. I thought Florrie 
had found out about the blonde.” 

“It’s no right time 
to kid, Jack,”’ said Miss 
Rodgers severely. 
‘““What are you stand- 
ing there for? Got a 
nail in your foot? Go 
on ahead down!”’ 
gt. “Somebody turn on 
the lights up there,” 
bargained Jack. 

The lights were 
switched on from 
above, illuminating the 
floor below Jack Boyce. 
“It is Barron, sir,”’ said 
Elbert Biers’ man. 
“Can I do anything?”’ 

“Why, yes, Barron,” 
said Jack, glad to seize 
command of the situa- 
tion and to leave the 
mopping up to an un- 
derling. ‘‘Come down 
here and go through 
these rooms and see if 
everything is all right. 
Sing right out for me if 
you find something.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bar- 
ron, passing him on the 
stair. ‘‘ Pardon.” 

The living space of the second floor was oc- 
eupied by an unused suite of bedrooms. Barron 
went through these rapidly and reported his 
lack of discovery to his superior on the landing. 
The group of guests followed Barron down to 
the first floor, where were the drawing-room, music room 
and dining room. 

These were similarly unfruitful of surprises, and Barron 
switched on more lights and descended into the basement. 
Jack Boyce, following tardily, was midway in the final 
flight of stairs when Barron appeared below him in the 
entrance hall. “‘ Mr. Biers is down here, sir!”’ 

“Ah, Bertie is all right,’’ guessed Jack. ‘‘ Ladies 

“No, sir.” 

‘“‘What’s that, Barron? Is he What’s “¢ 

“‘T haven’t looked very closely, but 
he seems to be badly hurt.” 

“*Let’s look,” said Jack, hurrying 
down. 

The Biers house was of the Amer- 
ican-basement type that is entered 
only at the street level. The main 
rooms of the basement were the 
foyer in front and the kitchen in the 
rear. The foyer was entered from 
the street through a short vestibule; 
the kitchen made connection with the 
sidewalk through a long and narrow 
hall and a door beside that giving 
into the master’s quarters. 

Elbert Biers, born April 8, 1885, lay 
dead in his foyer. His body, pierced 
fatally by two bullets of .35 caliber, 
lay over the arm of a chair, seeming 
to show that he had been shot while 
seated. The pistol expert at police 
headquarters, to whom the detail was 
referred in due course, could not name 
the ma: the weapon with any as- 
surance; ne thought that it was for- 
eign, probably German, and that it 
was a pistol. The body was clad in 
pajamas and a Japanese kimono. 

“Call a doctor, somebody,” ordered 
Jack Boyce. ‘‘Can that yowling, wiil 


Florrie? Barron. call a doctor. 
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“Yes, sir,’’ said the man, going into the kitchen. He did 
not seem greatly affected by the tragedy, although it 
meant to him the loss of a cushy job— the expression is his. 

““We better leave everything as it is for the police,”’ said 
Heloise, moving toward her mother 

“Yeah, call the police, somebody,” accepted Jack Boyce. 

Heloise walked to the street door at the other end of the 
vestibule. She opened it quickly and stepped into the 
street. She looked up and down the deserted thoroughfare. 

She saw a woman hurrying toward her, and drew back 
into the doorway. She had recognized in the on-coming 
figure her own maid, Marie. The girl was barefooted in the 
cold street, with nothing but a sleazy wrap of dark ma- 
terial above her nightdress. She ran toward the doorway 
and was entering when Heloise caught her arm. The girl 
screamed faintly. 

“What are you doing out here, Marie?”’ 


Heloise 


demanded 

“‘T have sick, madame,” said Marie. “I go to the drug 
store.”’ 

“Like that?” said Heloise, flipping her finger tips 
against the girl’s attire. ‘‘Without even slippers? Do you 
know what’s happened?” 

“Oh, no, no, madame! I do not know!” 

‘You lie, Marie. Why else are you so excited? What's 
the matter with you? Why do you took like that?” 

“Oh, no, madame!” 

“You're lying tome. You know that Mr. Biers has been 
killed. Come now!”’ 

“IT go not to the drug store then,”” amended the girl. 
‘I go to the dining room for the brandy. I have sick of the 
stomach cramps, madame. And then, what is? I hear the 
guns. I run down. I look. Ah, it is Mr. Biers! What is to 
do? I am so frightened, madame. I run into the street.” 

“Marie,” said Heloise, after reflecting on this improved 
story, “I have always been a good friend to you, and I do 


not wish to hand you over to the police for 
But if I thought for a moment that you kne\ 
all about this i 

“Is it then so great 
suddenly pert 

‘You dare to speak to me like that? 
crushing the girl’s slight arm and opening « 
eyes on her until she cowered again 

‘Ah, no, madame, I know nothing of it 

“I'll decide about that later,’’ said Helo 
her. “‘There, go quickly. Slip in through the 


uestior 
jue 


>» 


madame 


and kitchen and up the back stairs before you're see 
Hurry!” 

Mrs. Fayne Was standing in the vestibule just out of 
earshot, but with her eyes on the couple in the doorway 
“It was Marie,” whispered Heloise, passing her. 

“Marie!” said Mrs. Fayne, suppressing an exclamation 
“She didn’t—she doesn’t—you don’t think 

“No,” said Heloise. She threw her arm about her 
mother in a quick exuberance of feeling and pressed the 
older woman to her. They rejoined the whimpering group 
in the dining room. 

“*Did someone come in?”’ demanded Jack Boyce, strid- 
ing into the vestibule. “‘Dry up, Florrie, will you? You 
got the whole place wet. Hello— look, folks, the street door 
is open! Leave it right like that, everybody. That's police 
evidence, that is.” 

“Poor, poor Bertie!” cried Heloise, falling on her knees 
beside the body of the murdered man and bursting into 
tears. 


’ 


mu 
UG GAFFNEY, the burly rowdy who guarded the 
street door of the dingy little brick house on Centre 
Street, lost patience under the nagging of a would-be client 
of Counselor Ambrose Hinkle. ‘‘Told you to blow, didn’t 
I, bug?” snarled Tug, seizing his annoyer by the collar 


and waist and running him expertly « dowr 
the block. The pr« 
fist and stalked off 


Iwo ladies, halte 


ff the stoop and 


spective client fell, got u hook a futile 


nai advice 


search of other pr fens 


Wagger ba 


ain't making any 

“We 
bill 

He lifted a refusing hand. “If it was am: 
lady, kid,”’ he said with a leer of homage 
a souvenir, and turn "em down just thé 
south! Absolutely nothing doing!” 

“You'd like to oblige me?” 
brown lashes 

Tug met her glance and looked away waril 
love or money, kid. Cohen'd take my head off 


must see 


She looked from under 


won't see nobody 

“Isn't he strong, mother?” 
ion 

“Well, ladies,” admitted Tug, 
“there’s good guys thought I was money from home 
found out I was bad news.”’ 

“And so quick, isn’t he, mother?’ 

“That’s because I ain’t muscle-bound, see?’’ he 
swinging his arms. ‘ Look at my old man— God ha’ 
on him. He was twicet as strong as me, but he had suc} 
big muscle that he couldn’t more’n tickle his back co 
button with the end of his finger. Like this, see? The 
woman had to put on his collar like he was a horse 
Yeah, I’m fast.”’ 


said the girl to her 


swelling his 


mercy 


Continued on Page 62 











The Group of Guests Followed Barron Down to the First Floor, Where Were the Drawing:Room, 


These Were Similarity Unfruitful of Surprises 


Music 





Room and Dining Room. 








periods 
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STRAIGHT FROM NEW YORIK 


“3 Don’t See How They Keep it Up, Those New Yorkers,’’ He Marveted. 


"N THE otherwise usual scattering of passen- 
gers that stepped from the 4:10 Central of 
Georgia from Macon—fat, jolly underwear 

ilesmen; slender, jolly fillies home from Wes- 


leyan; and medium-size, jolly merchants returned 
from a dandy time buying widgets 
presence stood forth; numbing the senses with its beauty, 


there was one whose 


1 spectacle not likely to be encountered more than once 
twice in a lifetime. 
This coup d’@i was arrayed in brilliant magenta, a velvet 
f that delightful hue having been dedicated to the com- 


position of an Austrian Hussar uniform which had been 
adorned here and there with improving features garnered 
from the Elizabethan, Louis Quatorze, and First Empire 


Down the sides of the breeches stretched citrine 
tripes as wide as a whisky glass, and on the pockets of the 


coat skirt were curlicues and gadgets of verd antique. A 


ry cape was of bishop’s purple patterned with topaz 
es and whoozis. Five or six million corruscating brass 
ns flecked the gent’s facade as stars spatter the 
ns at night, and gold ropes and tassels dangled from 
zen pleasantly unexpected locations. He was wearing, 
ver, high boots of glistening grisaille and an enor- 





mous turban hot from Islam. 
however, any prince of Abyssinia, 
ng a surnmer day in Riverside, Georgia, but Brother 


rt would not be, 


Rich Slayback, of Slayback’s Smoke Shop, gorgeously and 
eagerly returned from the seventh annual convention of 

rm rank of the Fraternal, Protective, Loyal and 
Benevolent Order of Yaks, and as he emerged from the 


I'welfth Street with his magnifi- 
ence, a thirty-six-year-old hack horse took one look, 

for the first time since its adolescence and fled 
madly in the direction of Norfolk, Virginia. 

It was, however, but a trifling incident, and Brother 
Slayback, properly ignoring it, turned his steps in the di- 
rection of Third Avenue and Eleventh Street, where there 
lived the class of the town, Miss Anita Moselle, a straw- 
berry blonde; and, though Brother Slayback’s ultimate 
thoughts may have been with her, it presently became 
clear that any other person, male or female, might serve his 
most pressing need meanwhile. 

And at Fifth Avenue such a potential stop-gap paused 

y to study the advancing spectacle with the bal 


m that only a stationary position can give 


nion Station, to stagger 





unwal 





am ed 


“Well!” the stcp-gap exclaimed with some feeling 
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on the Street at One o’Clock in the Morning" 


By Nunnally Johnson 


BUREN 


RAEBURWN VAN 


” The returned Yak seized the stop-gap by 


” 


** Ambrose! 
the hand. ‘Just got in from Macon. Been 

‘““Well!’’ repeated Ambrose. 

““Yep,”’ agreed Brother Slayback. ‘‘Been to the Yaks’ 
convention. Ambrose, old man, you ought to join—you 
really ought. Let me tell you, I ain’t had such a time since 
the Shriners’ convention. There was a parade 4 

“Well, if you ain’t the darnedest-looking fellow 

“Uniform rank of the Yaks,” Brother Slayback ex- 
plained. ‘“‘There was a parade that took a hour to pass a 
given point. It formed at Cotton and Mulberry Streets at 
ten o’clock sharp ——”’ 

““T swear,”’ muttered the stop-gap, ‘‘I never seen nothin’ 
like it in my life. What’s them tassels?”’ 

*‘Oh—those?’”’ The Yak touched a thingumbob. ‘“ Why, 
those are tassels.”’ 

“Tassels, eh?’’ Ambrose nodded, his darkest suspicions 
confirmed. ‘“‘I sort of thought they might be tassels. But 
I swear I never seen ~” 

Brother Slayback drew a deep, preparatory breath. “I 
want to tell you one thing about that parade, Ambrose,” 
he began. “It’s a kind of honor in a way for Riverside, 
living here like I do, because I hadn’t no idea that anybody 
there ever heard of me. Well, sir, the parade was forming 
at Cotton and Mulberry Streets at ten o’clock sharp -" 

He stopped. Ambrose was moving away, apparently 
oblivious of the narrative. ‘I swear,’’ he was mumbling, 
“if anybody’d tole me somebody’d dress up like that I 
wouldn't of ever believed ——’”’ 

His words died vaguely and Brother Slayback followed 
his retreat with wistful eyes. Then, recovering his Oriental 
aplomb, he set out again in the direction of Third Avenue 
and Eleventh Street, and as he put distance behind him he 
became barely able to conceal his growing eagerness to 
burst an account of the parade incident over the beautiful 
head of the adorable Miss Moselle. 

His heart was warm toward the Yaks. There, he felt, 
was a lodge that really was a lodge. Not one of those stiff 
and formal organizations that regulated the uniforms of 
its members, but a band of liberal, big-hearted fellows 
which permitted its members to exercise some individuality 
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‘Going, Going, Going, Night and Day, Never Resting. You See 'Em 


and originality in the creation of their regalia. 
Every man, it was, for himself, and if a chap 
had any artistic ideas at all he could fix himself 
up a swell outfit. And, too, there was the insur- 
ance feature. 

At Third Avenue, just as he was about to turn the 
corner, he ran squarely into Hubert Sniffen. Brother 
Slayback extended his hand happily. 

““Hubert!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Just got in from the Yaks’ 
convention and, say, I just want to tell you something that 
happened during the parade ee 

Mr. Sniffen looked at the magenta garments for a single 
concentrated minute and then with an ejaculation of 
amazement he walked rapidly away, leaving the Yak 
highly mystified. 

His mystification changed then, as he stood contemplat- 
ing the situation, to something resembling anger. What 
did those fellows mean? Wasn’t there no common courtesy 
left in them? He wasn’t going to keep them long. All he 
wanted to do was tell them about how the Imperial! Poten- 
tate came right up to him—he suddenly clinched his teeth. 
Well, there was Anita anyway. She’d see that it was im 
portant. 

He strode down the street, sending astounded house cats 
into hysterics and dumfounding small boys, and his face 
was that of the fighting yak, than which there is no more 
dangerous animal when aroused. But then as he neared 
the Moselle home the grim determination of his counte 
nance relaxed, and as he turned in the gate it became that 
of a sentimental yak hastening to a tryst. 

He sprang up the three steps with one bound and burst 
into the bower made of the front porch by a thick vine 
and stopped dead. Sitting in the swing beside his straw 
berry blonde was another man—a slick and urbane young 
man whom he had never seen before in his life. Brother 
Slayback felt a sudden sinking of his heart. The fire in him 
died. 

Under the cool, mildly curious gaze of the modish stran 
ger he reddened. For a minute there was silence, and ther 
the stranger broke the peace. 

“Are you,” he asked calmly, “going to bring the ele- 
phants in with you?” 

Anger smote the Yak again. “‘Say, look here,”’ he began, 
when Miss Moselle rose and interrupted hastily. 

“Oh, Rich!” she exclaimed. ‘I’m so glad to see you 
This is Arnold Huggins—you remember Arnold, don’t 
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you? Arnold, this is 
Slayback.” 

Mr. Huggins raised his eyebrows. ‘“ Why, certainly,”’ he 
said. “Only I never saw him as Santa Claus before. How 
ure you, Mr. Slayback?” 

“All right.” 

The Yak accepted the outthrust hand slowly. 
Huggins, however, was cordiality itself 

““Hang your turban on the hatrack,”’ he said heartily, 
‘and sit right down. In the circus business now?” 

Miss Moselle again cast a scuttle of oil on the troubled 
waters. “Oh, Arnold,” she said, “you are so funny! Rich 
is a Yak—he’s just been to the Yak convention in Macon. 
Arnold,”’ she added, addressing Rich, “is here on a visit 
from New York. He’s the star reporter dA the New York 
Globe-Courier now—aren’t you, Arnold?-—-and he’s been 
telling me some of the most fascinating stories about his ex- 
periences. I’m just thrilled to death. . . . Sit down, Rich.” 

srother Slayback removed his turban, which immedi- 
ately collapsed into acres of cloth, and sat down warily. 

“Arnold knows Michael Arlen,’”’ Miss Moselle contin- 
ued. “Just think, Rich, he knows him quite well. Tell 
us, Arnold, about ‘i 

“Yes,”’ drawled Mr. Huggins nonchalantly, “‘ Mike and 
I got to be quite good friends. A very interesting fellow, 
Mike; charming, witty, always i 

The Yak stirred. ‘“‘ Representative of Congress Hawkins 
was at the convention,”’ he said. ‘‘He’s a Past Potentate 
of Hu Lu Temple.” 

This bit of news fell in fallow ground. There was a quiet 
of several seconds and then Mr. Huggins resumed: 

** Mike and I were in Texas Guinan’s Club one morning 
about four o’clock—good scout, Texas—and Jack Pick- 
ford, Marilyn Miller, Jack Dempsey, Peggy Joyce and 
some other folks were in my party ¢ 

‘**What are you?” asked Brother Slayback. “‘A guide?”’ 

“Why, Rich!’’ Miss Moselle spoke reprovingly. She 
turned again to Mr. Huggins. 

“Arnold,” she said, “tell methis: Isall this I’ve been hear- 
ing about Myrtle Bismuth of the Noted Players films true?” 

“Why,” Mr. Huggins 
hesitated, laughing in some 
slight embarrassment, ‘I 


you must remember Rict 


Mr. 





““Hubert!’’ 


He Exctaimed 


really don’t know as I ought to talk about it. Myrtle is 
a good friend of mine, you know. Good scout, Myrtle 
You see, I met Oscar Roach, whose name has been con- 
nected with hers, when | was covering the big Hogstratten 
murder 

“Olaf Hogstratten,” volunteered Brother 
“‘was a Yak, in good standing. The Cairo Temple, whict 
he was Supreme Potentate of, give him a swell funeral.”’ 

“| heard,”’ said Miss Moselle, “‘that Oscar Roach was 
getting a divorce from Agnes McFarlan, and that Myrtle 
Bismuth 63 

**Nothing to it,”” Mr. Huggins stated definitely. 
would have told me.” 

There was another moment of calm as Mr. Huggins 
drew nonchalantly on a straw-tipped cigarette, and then 
Rich cleared his throat and leaned forward 

“Anita,” he said, “‘there was one little incident—noth- 
ing much—that happened at the convention I think’ll 
interest you. We had a big parade, you know. It took a 
hour to pass a given point. Well, the parade formed at 
Cotton and Mulberry Streets at ten o’clock sharp, and 
while I was standing there ~ 

“* Besides,”” Mr. Huggins added, “I happen to know fora 
fact that Myrtle is all wrapped up in Ted Speare.”’ 

‘“*Not Ted Speare, the novelist !’’ Miss Moselle exclaimed. 
“‘T read somewhere that he was a woman hater.” 

‘*Teddy Speare a woman hater!’’ Mr. Huggins laughed. 
‘Say, | met Teddy when I was covering the Blank murder 
story remember that? Well, if I should tell you about all 
the parties I and Ted have been on together you wouldn't 
think he was a woman hater. It was only last week - 

Rich raised his voice. “I say, the parade formed at 
Cotton and Mulberry Streets at ten o’clock sharp 

“TI don’t see,” soliloquized Anita, “how such stories 
can get started. I just wouldn’t read his last book because 
1 heard he was a woman hater.” 

ten o'clock sharp a 

‘“*As a matter of fact,’”” Mr. Huggins recollected, “‘I was 
talking to Jackie Barrymore about Oscar and Myrtle 
about a month ago. I was on some double-murder story 

I’ve forgotten what. Weare always out on some 
murder story or other, you know 43 

“It must be perfectly fascinating!’’ Miss 
Moselle could not helpinterrupting. ‘‘ You meet 


Slayback, 


“Agnes 


“*Just Got in From the Yaks’ Convention and, Say, 


I Just Want to Tett You Something That Happened During the Parade 


the most fascinating people in journalism. Oh, i just wist 


I was a man so | could be a journalist.’ 
“You could join the Yaks,’ 

back, “if you was a man— and the right kind 
“Oh, I don’t know,” Mr 

‘It’s 

I suppose, but pretty soon it be 


suggested Brother Slay 


deprecated the 


Huggins 


cination of his calling nteresting en t first 


¥ Ign at 
old tt ing 
at kind of things 
Now 


ymes the same 
over and again-——murders, scandals, tt 
Now and then something good turns up 
that Cinderella story ‘ 

“Oh, tell 


there was 


me about the man who adopts all those 
dren. Is he really so handsome 

“Well,” said Mr. Huggins, “I'll te 
Gloria Swanson said to me—good scout 
his latest adoption ; 


u something that 


3rother Slayback shifted his position 
mind, Anita,”’ he said, “1 just wanted to te 
about the Yaks’ parade—I got to be going 
tell you os 

Miss Moselle turned to him expectantly h, 3 
said. ‘You know how absent-minded I am, Rict 
was it you were saying?”’ 


What 
“Well,”’ Rich said, heaving a sigh of relief, ‘the parade 
formed at ten w’clock sharp , 

‘“*Parades,”’ remarked Mr. Huggins, “are the most bor 
ing things in the world to cover. Just after the 
to cover one every Saturday on Fifth Avenue 

Brother Slayback rose. ‘Anita,’ 
“how is your mother? May I go in to see her?”’ 

Miss Moselle followed him to “Tm 

tich,”’ she said, ‘“‘but mother’s asleep. She hasn't been 
able to leave her bed yet. I'll tell her, though, that you 
asked. She'll be awfully pleased. Have you got to go?” 

Mr. Huggins rose. ‘‘Very glad to have met you, Mr 
Slayback,”’ he said; “especially in that outfit. I don't 
know that I’ve ever seen anything 7 

““Good-by,”’ said Brother Slayback, trying to put the 
acres of cloth on his head, where it rested like a shroud 
“I got to make a report to my Tempie.”” He moved 
toward the steps and Anita followed 
for a moment, hands clasped in adieu, until 
“* Anita.” 

‘“*Yes,”’ she whispered. 


war I had 
he said 


positively, 


his feet sorry, 


They stood together 


he breathed, 


“The parade was forming at ten o’cl 
**Anita!’’ The call came from Mr. Huggins 


cK Sharp 


Continued on Page 39 
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DAM, being an author, says I should never 
use a title not easily understood. And since 

Adam may for once in his life be right, 

‘d better explain what’s meant by “waving the baby.” 
I'd heard often enough of waving the flag; and I wasn’t 


an entire stranger to either those venal patriots or those 


rafty play producers who, when all else fails, fly to the 
itiona! colors for succor. But I stumbled on the newer 
nrase and the newer practice when a disgruntled bachelor 
andidate for our Connecticut State Legislature tried to 
<plain his defeat at the hands of an opponent who had 
»ver-assiduously pounded the home-and-fireside drum and 
ed all the infants in arms and publicly proclaimed him- 
as the father of nine little ones of his own. The child- 
less one accused the unctuous and prolific victor of waving 


tne baby 


x 


Now I'm not pretending to say that Adam uses his 
fispring precisely as the ladies of the chorus use the Stars 
and Stripes for the grand finale of a fableau vivant in a 
Broadway revue. But I do know that just as many a great 
artist has put his own small son on canvas, so many a pre- 
occupied author has capitalized his own children. And 
Adam is no exception to the rule. 


Finding a Story in a Pawnshop 


M Y ESTEEMED better half, it’s true, has occasionally 
4 tried to tar me with the same brush, claiming that I 
cold-bloodedly wave my small sons to obtain car seats in 
the overcrowded 8:23, and wantonly exploit them both to 
expedite personal service and build up a tremendously 
helpful tradition of helpless motherhood; and even turn 
to them as a last resort to soften the heart of the traffic 
cop who’s caught me snitching a place in the ferry lines. 
But that’s mostly Adam’s pachydermatoid sense of humor, 
even though I may be a trifle toplofty when I doll up my 
little brood and carry them off to the city, where their hon- 
est bucolic voices ring through the big stores and people 
stare at their Indian-brown legs and an occasional person- 
able stranger, usually the kind that wears white spats and 
a houtonniére, stops to felicitate me on so demonstrably 


passing On a charm as rare as mine to the rising genera- 


tion. 






They are Continually Bringing Home to You a World You 
Could Never Encounter in Any Tour, a Brand-New Worid 
of Wonder and Excitement and Tangied:Up Truth 


But as I’ve already tried to explain, everything in this 
household of ours has to be grist for the busy mill of crea- 
tion. Even our tears and troubles, it seems, have to go 
into that hungry hopper that swallows up life in the rough 
and sends it out as the fine-milled flour of fiction, though 
it’s sometimes phantasmally consoling to remember that 
your tribulations of the moment may eventually be con- 
verted into a source of revenue. It can give to life’s darker 
clouds a distinct lining of silver. 

In the old days, for example, when we had to count our 
pennies and do our own interior decorating, Adam bor- 
rowed a neighbor’s whitewash brush and tried to calcimine 
the living room of our beach cottage. It may have been 
the wrong sort of brush, or it may have been Adam’s en- 
tirely wrong way of doing it; but when my husband tried 
to apply that tinted liquid to the ceiling the greater part 
of the liquid in question ran down his arm and cascaded 
along his floating ribs and trickled down his legs, until his 
shoes squished with it when he moved. So he gave it up 
as a bad job. But being a true philosopher, he digested his 
defeat, meditated on its cause, and sat down and wrote a 
more or less humorous short story, wherein he depicted a 
group of love-smitten cowboys dolorously trying to white- 
wash the old schoolhouse ceiling for the pretty new teacher, 
and succeeding thereat only after summarily turning the 
said schoolhouse upside down. 

Adam sold that story for money enough to have the 
entire cottage done over by a more professional hand. 
And when, during our still leaner years in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, a run of bad luck prompted Adam to pawn a slightly 
abraded dress suit on which the broker gentleman stood 
willing to advance the unjustly trivial sum of four dol- 
lars and fifty cents, my husband fell into argument with 
the usurer behind the counter, disputed and interrogated 
and demanded explanation, until the moment arrived 
when Adam could indignantly carry off his suit and go 
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home and write a Saturday Special on city pawnshops tor 
which he was paid almost three times what he had been 
offered for his soup-and-fish attire. 

And when a lonely English artist who had made rather 
a failure of life decided to inhale illuminating gas, two 
doors away from Adam’s studio, it was Adam who sniffed 
the disturbing odor and saw the telltale canary cage put 
out in the hallway and found the door cracks plugged with 
paper—and kicked in the door and got the windows open 
and the gas turned off and the good-by letters hidden away 
before the arrival of a police officer and an ambulance sur- 
geon, to whom it was finally demonstrated that the entire 
thing was an accident and nothing more. 


A Lesson in Anesthesia 


UT Adam made one of his best chapters out of that in- 
cident, later on, and I’ve often wondered if the English 
artist in question, who is now married and moderately suc- 
cessful as an engraver of wall mottoes and greeting cards, 
ever realized the actual source of that material. I've 
never read over one of Adam’s iove letters, in fact, without 
a haunting suspicion that he may have made a carbon 
copy of it for purely business purposes. I’ve never watched 
Adam conversing with women who are both lovelier and 
younger than his own wife without the faintly consoling 
thought that he was, after all, merely gathering data for 
the future. And I wasn’t a bit surprised, the third day 
after Adam had had his appendix out, when my poor old 
pain-twisted boy asked me if I’d mind jotting down a few 
notes for him on just how it feels to go under an anesthetic. 
It gets in the blood, this passion to see and record, to 
feel and explain, to discern and interpret. And though I 
don’t mean to imply that Adam ever put pins through his 
own sons and studied them as actively wriggling examples 
of a lower order of life, while I mustn’t give the impression 
that he took mental smears of his own offspring and put 
them under the microscope of cold-blooded curiosity, I 
must admit that our three boys have played rather bigger 
parts in the molding of Adam’s career than this muddle- 
headed husband of mine would be willing to acknowledge. 
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For Adam, without quite knowing it, is incessantly 
waving the baby. He unconsciously capitalizes his own 
children. He as abstractedly milks their little minds as 
William milks our Guernseys, Cleopatra and Helen. He’s 
made of them liaison officers between himself and the 
fairyland he’s grown too old to find with his own eyes. He 
uses them as go-betweens when the tiny folk and the elfs 
of ghostland hide under their dewy toadstools at the tre- 
mor of feet too clumsily heavy for children’s. And Adam, 
by sharing in the lives of these uncalculating and ob- 
streperous youngsters, has kept himself young in heart. 
For we all knew, long before Svencer ever said it, that to 
keep our youth we must travel with the youthful. 

Yet I’m afraid, when God first sent us our three little 
hostages to fortune, that we didn’t altogether count on 
them as benefactions. Both pater and mater, I fear me, 
regarded them more as liabilities than as assets. They 
weren't all invited guests, and it takes a pinch of fortitude 
to face the unwelcome, and a deal of scheming to receive the 
unexpected. 

Yet even before Junior, my first-born, came into this 
world he’d begun to pay his way, as it were. For one of 
Adam’s most realistic novels dealt with the moods and the 
waywardness of an expectant mother, and one of its most 
successful chapters got its coloring from a certain hospital 
scene under the shadow of the stork’s wing. It was truth- 
ful enough, I remember, to make almost three hundred 
puzzled women write in and ask how a mere man came 
to know so much about such things, and almost another 
hundred to intimate that Adam was one of their own sex 
masquerading under the pen name of a male. When, still 
earlier in this novel of married life, Adam showed the hus- 
band and wife drifting into a quarrel—as we ourselves had 
done— over just which college their yet unarrived son and 
heir should attend, we found history rather surprisingly re- 
peating itself, for no less than seven fond parents reported 
a similar experience; and one discerning wife thereafter 
playfully named her pig-headed spouse after Adam’s rather 
pig-headed character. 


A Big Child in the Nursery 


| WAS the same old mill, yawning for the same old grist, 
when our Tiddler—alias Timothy, after a wealthy uncle 
who has never yet shown any substantial appreciation of 
the honor—had his tonsils and adenoids taken out; and 
when Eric—alias Eric the Red and usually abbreviated of 
late into Red—lost his appendix and left poor Adam so 
white-faced and shaken that I used to cry in secret over a 
strong man’s misery that couldn’t find the courage to ex- 
press itself in words. I don’t know why it is, but in the 
love of a man for the son of his loins there’s a poignancy 
that can’t be easily expressed. I get an echo of it in that 
little poem of Adam’s where he speaks of lying with his 
arm over his small boy’s shoulder, as though 
to shield him from the blows of a world he 
was without the power to make softer. And 
I suppose it’s what Coventry Patmore tried 


to express when he explains how the study of the boyish 
toys and trifles from his wee son’s pockets could so mys- 
teriously move him to tears. And it’s what Katherine 
Mansfield was groping toward when she wrote Sixpence, 
and what Kipling had found when he gave us Baa Baa 
Black Sheep 


But this I know, and know right well: That more t 
once, when I’ve stumbled into the nursery and discovered 
Adam there in his pajamas, with Red on one side of him 


and Tiddler on the other, the three of them contentedly 


singing lamentably off key and unmistakably out of tune 
and time, I’ve found a lump coming into my throat and 
have had to slip away so as not to show the foolish tears | 
couldn't quite explain. And often, in the old days, when 
Junior was restless at night and I’ve heard Adam’s deep 
barytone droning some silly rime over and over as he 
carried the colicky little figure up and down in his big 
hairy arms, I’ve watched and wondered why so simple a 
thing should take on so undecipherable an air of pathos 
But I know that our children have kept Adam tender, 
have kept him child-minded, have kept him young in 
heart. And they have done something more than that. 
They’ve stabilized him. They’ve swung him down to a 
substantial earthly plane of philosophy which every 
dreamer needs. They’ve linked him up with the chain of 
life, where the microcosm is so apt to be lost in the mass 
For Nature sees to it that every parent turns into 
a conservative, since there’s something fundamen- 
tally wrong with the red who is also a family man / 
And children also bring the chaulmoogra oil for that 
leprosy of the mind which is known as cynicism, 
since the canker of the world today, it 


seems to me, lies in that half smile and j 
half sneer of a Laodicean youth to }\ 
which too much has been given and of f 
which too little is asked, the tired thrill f 
hounds who are bored with life before 4 f 





they have broken bread with wonder. ff 

“Say, Bunty,’’ Adam once observed 
to me as we all watched the village fire 
equipment clang past to a burn- 
ing garage, ‘“‘what wouldn’t you 
give if you could get the kick out 
of anything that our Tiddler gets 
out of a fire engine?”’ 

What wouldn’t I give, indeed! 
For it’s being alive to things that 
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And Adam, by Sharing in the Lives of These Uncaiculating and Obstreperous Youngsters, Has Kept Himself Young in Heart 


Junie and Red and Tiddler for the next few days nearly 
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makes ule Worth while And it's the r ability to get a kick 
out of things that makes children so able to pay their way, 
to transfuse their enthusiasms from the singing veins of 


youth to the sclerotic arteries of the middle-aged 


Adam, for instance, never misses a circus. He now 
ays, of course, that he goes merely for the boys’ sake 
But about the time Barnum and Ba ey used tu open at 
the Garden, Adam used to have a very important engage 


ment in tow! Laboriously and ingeniously he used 


pave the way for that shamefaced escape back to boydom 
His solemn maneuvers were as transparent as Ked’s when 
the latter wants a slice of chocolate cake at three o'clock in 
the afternoon. But now, bless his old bones, Adam can 
take his three young hopefuls in tow and prance off to the 
big top and buy peanuts and red balloons and pink lemon 
ade and pop, and try to watch three rings all at once, and 
come home so tired he twists and mutters in his sleep, and 
ruin my box springs trying to do back twisters off the foot 
board of any bed that’s handy 


A Three-Ring Circus in the Home 


UT when I come to think of it, we really have a never 
J ending thre ring circus right here at home. For there's 
always something doing in a house inhabited by three 
active-bodied children. There’s always an obstacle race 
over the furniture, or a bathtub to overflow, or a cut 
finger, or a fresh pair of initials carved on the wains- 
coting, or salted almonds disappearing from my care- 
fully laid dinner table, or corn silk and cedar bark being 
smoked in the haymow, or window glass being broken, 

or screen doors being punctured, or b ves being upset, 

or waxed floors being slid on, or clocks being taken apart, 
or fires being started uncomfortably close to the outbuild- 





ings. Not long ago, when our east lawn grass was scorched 
dry by the hot September weather, Adam decided to burn it 
off one morning when the dew was still on the ground and 
there was every promise of keeping his fire iine under con- 
trol. But that fire line was an unexpectediy meek and 
effortless one, for, much to the boys’ disappointment, the 
flames refused to ramp and roar. They merely crept sul- 
lenly on, foot by foot, and finally went out 

But consternation reigned in our house when, on looking 
down from the old nursery windows, it was discovered that 
the charred design made by these flames unmistakably 
outlined the figure of an ogre, a very pot-bellied giant with 
a very pointed nose. There he was as plain as day, a squat 
and somber-bodied ogre of obviously evil intent. Even 
Adam shook his head solemnly over such an ominous 
stranger so close to our house and home 


Continued on Page 120 P 

















HE fact that he would, in a 
very short while indeed, be with 
Rose Brincker again brought up 


a curious question in Willie Gerald’s 
mind. It had to do with love. For 
sixteen years—or was it seventeen? 
he had been admittedly in love with 
her; his feeling had lived without the 
warmth of encouragement, or even 
contact; and yet, he insisted to him- fs 
self, it hadn’t diminished. The reali- A 
zation that he was insisting on this ' 
had just called itself to his attention. 
In any other connection he would 
ave discovered that to be significant; 
but not where his love for Rose was 
concerned, That was an inseparable 
and permanent part of his life. With- 
out it he would be immeasurably 
poverty-stricken. However, 
his exact attitude toward her was dif- 
ficult to define; he was conscious of 
t without emotion. That was, where 
it one time he had been confident of 
his love, now he told himself that he 
loved her. .Gerald acknowledged it 
very giadly, yet it was an acknowl- 
edgment. The longing and*memories 
had receded. 

But that, he thought, was probably 
mly the change time had brought 
about in him; his love wasn’t lessened 





but only different, as he was dif- 
ferent. Desire was veiled in 
ranquillity. However, when 
he turned to Carmine Grant, 
ivid in her youth and conceal- 
g paint; when he thought of 
Alicia Ann Quales, or even of 
Freda Renant, his imagination 
and interest were definitely 
stirred. Willie Gerald wouldn't, 
though, admit what this plainly 
implied— not to love Rose al- 
ways, with all his being, would 
be an act of common treachery; 
n losing that he would lose 
what little integrity he pos- 
sessed At the same time he 
was decidedly unsettled at the 
thought of reaching Mayley, 
where Rose was staying with a . ‘ 
brother of her father’s. Bernard +e 
Atterman, Rose’s uncle, was 
not a part of her social world. 
He had made a very great deal 
of money—from coal, Willie 
thought it was—and he lived in 
the highlands of New Jersey, 
perhaps thirty miles out of New 
York. That, with some vague 
dea of the immediate family, 
was all Gerald knew. In ordi- 
nary circumstances he'd have 
been curious about the Atter- 
mans; but, disturbed about 
Rose Brincker, he saw with re- 
gret that the car sent tothe ferry 
for him was turning in between 
mpressive gateposts There 
was a lodge, swathed in wistaria, 
n the left, and a drive that 
curved up into a grove of very 
old and dignified maple trees Wy ere were great circular 
beds of cannas, endless borders of croton plants, and pale 
weeping willows at a meadow in the lower distance. 
Beyond the maples Willie at last saw the house, and he 
was forced to acknowledge that, for Bernard Atterman, 
coal had done very well indeed. It was in reality a man- 
sion—a massive graystone pile, with enormous plate-glass 
windows, bright with the western light, and a great many 
mansard roofs and files of chimneys. The entrance hall 
had a wide floor of light waxed oak; there was fretted and 
turned woodwork at the stairs and along the cornice, and 
Rose appeared at once to greet him. 


[he instant he saw her he was, he thought, relieved of all 


his troubling. ‘‘ Rose,” he exclaimed, “if you ever have 
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looked better, I can’t remember it!’’ She was-—but as 
always—graceful; her eyes were as engaging as they were 
calm and direct, and her natural color was fresh and lovely. 

‘At least,” she replied, ‘‘you ought to be an authority; 
you have seen me more times than anyone else alive. You 
look simply splendid yourself. Willie, you've lost that dis- 
contented look I complained about the last time we were 
together. Do you realize how long ago that was? Over a 
year. Don’t go up yet; they have a very late supper. It’s 
all as quaint as possible, but I like it and so will you. Ber- 
nard has the only side whiskers left in the world—the kind 
that used to be called mutton chops. And his wife’s name 
is Mattie; her name is Mattie and she has sciatica. She 
got it thirty years ago from damp sheets in a hotel.” 
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They were seated in a very small room, again in light 
oak, with a divan built around the walls and a high pointed 
window in plum color and orange and green glass. 

“‘TIsn’t it a shame it’s not Stiegel?’’ she continued, fol- 
lowing his gaze. Then she leaned forward seriously 
“Willie, there is something I must tell you. It made me 
furious. Do you realize that Fairman Lane simply can’t 
stand you?” 

He replied moderately that he didn’t. ‘‘ What made you 
think that?” 

Lane himself, Rose told him. ‘‘He wasn’t talking di- 
rectly to me, but I heard him at a dinner. He said the 

most unreasonable and _ ridiculous 
thing; he was discussing early furni- 
ture with Mrs. John Bailey, and she 
asked about you. She said she almost 
never saw you any more, and Fairman 
explained that was because you had 
changed from an honest dealer to a 
dishonest dealer. It made me so mad 
I got a headache.” 

Willie Gerald stared down at the 
cigarette in his hand; the ribbon of 
smoke curling away from it slightly 
stung his eyes. No, never honest. 
““What did he mean?”’ Rose Brincker 
demanded. “I didn’t intend to tell 
you; it was so absurd; but it kept 
bothering me. I mean Fairman ought 

~ to be shut up.” 

Gerald laughed. He asked if she 
had ever heard of the Governor Berke- 
ley Society for the Perpetuation of 
Virginia Splendors. ‘It’s all the name 
sounds,”’ he proceeded; ‘and in Rich- 
mond. They buy old and historic fur- 
niture and have a house. A cousin of 
Lane is in it, and at his advice she 
paid a great deal of money for a high- 
boy. A rather bad highboy, Rose. I 
was in Richmond at the time and I’m 
afraid I pointed out its very obvious 
flaws. I suppose that has been in 
Fairman Lane’s mind. Naturally it 
annoyed him.” 

“T can’t understanu why you did 
it,’ she admitted. “‘It seems stupid 
It wasn’t really your affair, was it? 


A What if that nonsensical society did 
get a bad piece of furniture? You 
£ didn’t recommend it. At the same 
time Fairman can’t go on like that. 
; He really can’t, Willie. He is disa- 


greeable, but I’ve never known him to 
say things that were no better than 
plain lies.” 

Willie Gerald told her she didn’t 
understand the effect of antiques on 
a collector’s mind. ‘“‘They ruin it,” 
he instructed her; ‘‘the morals go, 
too, and then all the rest. 1 never 
really took it seriously.” 

However, in his room, Gerald’s ex- 
pression was as serious as possible 
Rose was right; Lane couldn’t be 
permitted to make direct statements 
about his dishonesty. He had no 
proof. It was just the deliberate ex- 
pression of an old suspicion and 
will. It wouldn’t be unpleasant, at the 
first opportunity, to tell Lane that he 
must better guard his speech. A thing 
impossible for Willie Gerald in the old 
days, when he had made an art of disregarding insults in 
the interest of his social career. He looked back on that 
time, on himself, with amazement and incredulity. With 
all the drawbacks of the present, he was at least free. What 
he accumulated in success or disgrace or pleasure was the 
result of his individual acts and choice. 


Rose’s account of Bernard Atterman, he realized later, 
was perfect; he was described by the side whiskers; his 
wife was absolutely explained by her name, Mattie; the 
fact that she had sciatica. They said little; Rose did most 
of the talking; and Gerald saw that, potentially, Atter- 
man’s nose was bigger, even, than the house which con- 
tained it. A heavy, a dominant and autocratic feature. 
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Afterward he went with Rose Brincker into a small garden 
inclosed by tail lilac bushes. There was a mathematical 
pattern of tanbark paths and small ornamental iron 
benches. It was all very much like a Victorian cemetery. 
But Rose was the reverse; she was gay, her color had in- 
creased, and she sat with a hand lightly covering his. As 
Willie Gerald gazed at her he was suddenly aware of an 
amazing fact: 

If he asked her now to marry him she would accept. She 
made this clear in a score of ways. Yes, he could marry 
her —marry Rose. That had been the greatest desire of his 
life, the measure of perfect happiness. Nor was she less 
charming than formerly. Rather, she had improved. Well, 
there it was, all before him— his cherished love and security; 
an enviable position in any society he chose to frequent; 
and money. He would have capital for the operations he 
knew he could bring to success. It only required a few 
words. He could turn his hand and clasp hers, ask her to 
ferget the prohibition she had laid on that one subject, and 
it would be accomplished. More than that, he recognized 
that she expected him to make such a declaration. She 
was waiting for it, her cheeks stained with delicate color. 

Gerald said nothing; it seemed to him that he stopped 
breathing; at the stir of a finger, the sound of a voice, his 
arms would be around her. But not a finger moved; the 
only sound was the late whistling of a robin. He told him- 
self that he was mad; his happiness, his release, had come 
so suddenly that he was stunned. But simultaneous with 
this conclusion something damnable in him said that he 
didn’t want to be married, not even to Rose. At last he 
knew that he didn’t love her. His conclusion was as un- 
avoidable as it was tragic, and Gerald began a silent argu- 
ment with himself. He was insane. He was committed 
to her. 


a n't even wish we 
ged. Would 


she said. “I 
I wouldn’t have anything char 


“It’s perfect here,” 
were younger. 
you, Willie?” 

“No, Rose,’’ he answered slowly, furious at the treachery 
of the meaning which accompanied his agreement No, | 
wouldn’t.”’ He could fee) her delightful shoulder press evs 
so lightly against his. It was really a frightful dilemma 
He didn’t want to marry her grew 
stronger— he didn’t want to lose his liberty, such as it was 
He preferred it in all its ugliness to the peace and rectitude, 
the beauty, Rose offered him. Gerald again recalled his 
dismay when, after Jim Brincker’s death, she had said she 
wouldn’t marry him. Rose was tired of marriage, she had 
explained, and wanted to be free. How ironical life was! 

She walked away from him, into the dusk that was be- 
coming night; there were fireflies about her slippers and 
her body was as gracefully slender as a girl’s. 

“‘Aren’t you coming?” she called back to him. “I’m 
sick of it here. I know where there is a little stream, and 
you can see across the valley if it isn’t too dark.”” The 
stream, in deep green banks, ran past.them with a liquid 
whispering, and through an opening in the maple trees 
they saw the lingering dim shapes of smooth hills and 
groves. “I’m glad that window wasn’t Stiegel,’’ Rose 
said; “it’s more perfect the way it is. I think the house is 
miraculous. I’malittle worn with early furniture and glass, 
Willie. I mean it’s all grown so self-conscious. Here there 
is a loveliness that no one has disturbed or gabbled about 
It’s just as peaceful and remote as the colonies. I'd like 
to live here a while. When would it be better, Willie —in 
the spring or fall, or perhaps full summer?*’ 

“It would be ideal any time,”’ he answered; “and I 
know exactly what you mean about the other—the gab- 
bling over antiques. But I suppose sometime al! this 


the secret inner voice 


wv collected Ir 


the flowery ironwork and beautiful 


box last week in ivory and gold an 
delicate sprays under the glass of t 
nave had it than a Sout! 


What 


were lost, 


Jerse yY mi 
ineffectual nonsense al! the 

the stream grew louder 
grass filled the air 
But Gerald couldn't force himself to ask 


If he did, his v 


He was wretched, and making a fat 
mistake 
marry him; he couldn’t touch her 
hands, would be lies. The life he had once } 
with her—a return to the society from which he had fled 
appeared endlessly dull. It would be worse than jail. The 
people, the things, he had once admired, passionate 
longed for and copied, now oppressed him in thought. He 
actually preferred the society of Govri 
runner, the excitement incidental] to bogus copies of the past 

“I’m tired,” Rose said abruptly. “Willie, give me your 
hand.” He drew her up and they walked slowly toward th 
house. Her hand was inside his arm, and when she turned 
her head to speak to him he felt her breath warm on his 
cheek. It didn’t stir him by a swiftened beat of his heart 
Although Rose was scarcely touching him, she seemed to 
be dragging at his progress. He felt choked, even irritated 
by her closeness. It was evident that she felt this, for she 
moved suddenly away. “I’m stupid to have kept you out 
here,”’ she declared; “you'd have been much happier or 
the terrace with a highball. Better than that —we 
mint and ice in tall glasses 
champagne.” 

Once more alone, Willie Gerald was swept by an over 
whelming sensation of relief. 
in pajamas, smoking reflectively 
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He undressed and sat coolly 
Gerald wished impolite] 


(Continued on Page !29 
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“For One Thing,’' She 
Said, “Shops are Not 
Heatthy. For Anacther, 
the Whole Thing is 
Teo A bjectly fordid — 

for Me Anyhow" 


Y WIFE Alice summoned me out to the door of 

our cottage— high up on a ridge of the Cotswolds 
to see the sunset in state behind Shepperley Down. 
We looked at the show as you look at a scene on the stage 
from a dress-circle seat; our low garden wall took the 
place of the ledge that you lay your things on in the 
theater. Beyond it the Evenlode Valley dropped clean out 
of sight; the first thing our eyes lighted upon, as we stood, 
was the sky line of Shepperley Down, made mystical by 
the interposition of two miles of air suffused with horizontal 
Up the opposite side of the valley the frontier of shadow 
crept swiftly as the sun went down. From the invisible 
iver a pale mist had begun to rise softly, shedding 
abroad — well, you know the sort of vague but quite effec- 
to poignant delight or luxurious sadness, 
t be. But up where we were the level rays were 


still warm: they | 


hed the yellow lichens on top of the 
wal! 

No, | withdraw that dress-circle simile. Over our 
shining wall we ked out at day and night, luster and 
shade, as the blessed damozel did when she leaned out 

ross the gold bar of heaven. Tall talk, you’llsay. If it is, 

wife put me up to it. Still, a good place, a good time. 


Presently Alice said softly It feels wicked— almost.” 

“What does?” I asked. ‘To feel it all good?” Alice 
has Puritan blood; so | have to pipe up now and then for 
the right to be glad and the duty of letting God give us a 
good time if He wants to 

“No; but to have so much more than my share--you 
here, and the work going well and the kiddies all fit--and 
then this.” Her look took in all the great doings going on 
at the time in the sky and on earth. “It’s too much; it 
frightens me. Some smash will be coming, just to make 
things fair.” 

‘Impious woman!"’ I said reprovingly 
was done, in Dante, to people called Alice, and so on, who 


Think what 


willfully made themselves sad.” 





“Is that,” the dear sophist rejoined, ‘““‘what the base 
wallahs said, in the war, to you others who fretted to get to 
the front where the knocks were?”’ 

I had plenty of fine smashing answers to that, only they 
weren't quite ready. So my wife went on talking unreason: 
“The whole time we live may be only a kind of a war 
seems to me—with a lot of hard, funking, horrible things to 
be borne by someone for somebody else.” 

“Oh, a few May flies may draw a wet day,” I said 
jauntily, not feeling easy. 

Alice let my irrelevance pass. ‘‘And the people who bear 
them,” she said, ‘‘may be the storm troops of the world.” 

‘For example?” I asked. 

““Well, Mary Mellery, say.” 


um 


HAD expected that name—seen it coming. Beyond 

doubt, Mrs. Mellery’s case is a bit of a stopper for any 
fine, cheery lover of comfort, like me, who would sincerely 
like to make out that we are all given a pretty square deal 
in this life—no court cards, perhaps, for some people, but 
still a fair show of small trumps to make up. 

So we went over the record. Alice knows so much of it 
that where there’s anything she hasn’t actually seen or 
heard she can set to and infer it all right, as sure as if she’d 
been there. 

She says that Mary never had time in her youth to look 
at a glass and find out that she was a beautiful person. I 
don’t say I swallow all that; but this much is sound—she 
was about as good to look at, and quite as little aware of the 
fact, as a girl could well be without dying young. It’s true 
enough, too, that if anything had to be carried by Mary 
and somebody else, from the earliest times Mary took the 
big end. Her mother was dead. Her father was just a good 
goose. From her tenderest years she ran his Sussex par- 
sonage and did the coolie work of beneficence in the parish. 
I fancy she even moderated, at need, the sacerdotalist 
vein in fiery curates. Her father had plenty of curates, 
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one after another, and all of them bowed down in turn to, 
this grave young madonna, and Mary gently and kindly 
rejected the suits of them all except one. John Mellery 
won her tender affection by beating the very vicar’s 
record of unfitness to run his own life without motherly 
assistance. 

Their first child was a large black-haired girl who was 
born with a scowl, and has never let this expression fall into 
total disuse, though she has found other means, too, of get- 
ting her way or of letting you know what she thinks of you 
This was Charlotte. 

When Charlotte was two, and her father had been given 
a living in Kensington, brother Jimmy came cheerfully into 
the world, like the kindly fruits of the earth, for Charlotte's 
due use. At breakfast, the day he was four, it happened 
that Charlotte had eaten all the crumb of her bread; only 
the crust, which she loved not, remained. But a bright 
idea occurred to her. She tenderly pressed the abhorred 
remnant on Jimmy. 

“Charlotte,” she purred as she shifted it onto his plate, 
‘spoiling Jimmy, giving him all the nice crust.” 

Jimmy marveled, but ate. To him, too, the crumb 
seemed more suave. Still, nothing that any tooth in his 
small armory could gnaw was wholly unclean or common ir 
Jimmy’s sight. It seemed, too, that Charlotte was being 
noble about it. So he ate his way on through the refuse, and 
Charlotte made a custom thenceforward of using Jimmy’s 
uncritical tummy as a private dustbin of her own. It 
added, for her, to the pleasures of the table. 

When Charlotte was nearly fifteen the war came to di 
versify these quiet lives. John Mellery turned army chap 
lain and went off to France. Having some muddled notion 
that risk for risk’s sake was a good thing for his soul and for 
his country, and not having Mary there to tell him to keep 
his head down, he soon stuck it well up while walking along 
a front trench and was speedily shot through the head from 
one ear to the other by some German who was attending 


better to business 
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Charlotte saw it 
Charlotte, 
jealous of it 


The news came to Mary at breakfast 
in her mother’s shrunken face, and she scowled 
I gather, hated grief sincerely; was 
grudged it its power of taking up the attention of people 
whose undivided attention she might need 

Mary bore a puny son next day. It was two months too 
soon, and for this she could not forgive herself. Weakness, 
uncontrol, self-pity— you could imagine her, if you knew 
her at all, rubbing the charges into herself while she fed the 
puling baby in the night, with her tears falling on its head 
and her milk failing the faster for the tears. It died in a 
month. 

Charlotte went to the funeral, scowling, aloof, at war 
with all this dark, forbidding interference with life as life 
ought to be. She walked in black beside her mother, but 
she was stiff with separateness. She was like one who has 
to go through a black business but won’t have it blackening 
her soul. 


sne 


mi 

& YOU come from the north into London by L. M. S. 

train you see on your left a huge set of goods sidings. 
Work never ends there. All day and all night engines 
puff, whistle and hiss as they bang trucks about and jerk 
couplings. From the nonrailway world this sight—though 
not the sounds that attend it—is fenced off by a fifteen- 
foot wall. Over this barrier you can just see from the train 
the tops of the front bedroom windows of Lower Grove Cres- 
cent. And if you are looking out for cheap housing, here 
you can get in some respects the best value in London for 
nine and sixpence a week. 

This blessing is due to the fifteen-foot wall, which forms 
the opposite side of the street. There it stands, snubbing 
you and your house, as if your very children would soil 
with their admiring eyes the eternal carnival of shunting 
that goes on in the sidings; this orgy of playing at trains is 
screened like a test match. Families living in London on 
three pounds a week cannot hold out for noble prospects 
from all their windows. But even these will shun, if they 
can, the presence of such everlasting noes as the Lower 
Grove Crescent dead wall. 

“It’s all so slavishly sordid,’’ Charlotte objected with 
some severity when the move was made to Lower Grove 
Crescent from the agreeable vicarage in Kensington. Two 


deaths and a birth in six weeks had pulled Mrs. Meller, 
down a good deal. She would have liked to retain the help 
of at least the one maid whom Charlotte declared to be 
required by simple decency. But Mrs. Mellery had to cor 
fess that she did not dare to engage even a char till she saw 
what three pounds ten a week would run t 

Charlotte grew remote and chilly at any attempt of her 
mother’s to draw her into council. All she wo 
“Oh, but surely, with a little management 
Mrs. Mellery put it that some comfort or other would have 
to go next. The deprivation of a docile father, the loss of 
caste in their address, the deterioration in their diet — more 
in anger than in sorrow did Charlotte review the whole 
malign revolution in their affairs. She did not arraign her 
mother as personally guilty. It was the entire system of 
things that had done the foul wrong. But of that culpable 
system Mrs. Mellery was the fragment nearest to hand, 
like the waiter who must bear the sins of the whole manage- 
ment of a large restaurant; and Charlotte took, at her 
mildest, a line of sour reserve, as if she might yet have to 
make an example. 

On one point she stood quite firm. “Well, really, 
mother!’’ she exclaimed, with bitter intensity when the 
low suggestion was made that she might have to leave her 
famous day school near Palace Green. It was good; it 
was expensive; it was the fashion just then; and it was 
run on the plan of never letting any pupil be unhappy for 
want of some exciting entertainment. 

Mrs. Mellery winced, but not very much. A well- 
thrashed horse may come to flinch less as the whacking 
goes on, though the whacks may hurt more. She nerved 
herself to ask about scholarships. She had heard there 
were some at the school. Did Charlotte think she could 
possibly win one? That would help splendidly. 

“Oh, a squalorship!”’ Charlotte’s voice was one of dis- 
may. ‘‘ You really want me to be of the prize-piggy type? 
Or is it simply the money you think of?” 

Again her mother winced less than you might expect 
She took the blows numbly, thought of Jimmy and his 
needs, and pressed her point gently. Charlotte won a 
scholarship with ease. She had good wits and almost a 
genius for dressing the window on examination days. The 
scholarship, it is true, was minute; it did not cover the 
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Still, she could say, “I’m glad 
you, mother.”” And Mrs. Me 
of her custom from the 
wash in the 
Alice Says tt! 
mind, in @ sense 
badge of poverty and dowdy studiousness 
name. The thought of it pushed her 
a way that she had always been incline 
fairly longed to melt into the mass of we 
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new Kitc! 


She loathed ha. 


narag 


unhampered people, to share their joys ar 
fears and valuations and manners 
the way a lamed deer must long t 
“fat and greasy citizens,” 
worth having 
‘In fact,” said I, “she was a snobbish litth 
**No, no,” said Alice 


Mere snobbishness doesn’t rise 


old herd 


away fron m no life ean be 


baggage.’ 
tte did 


“That's shallow. Charl 
with passion. 
She certainly made up to the girls w} 
fine cars or talked of their fathers’ castles in t 
But still, it wasn’t just mere sucking up; she did it for dear 
life, as the people crossing deserts make for the places that 
have wells.” 

Well, well--anyhow, I take it that Charlotte found out 
pretty young, what many worldlings quit ind in inter 
tion never find out at all—that the rich, in the lump, are 
easy for any quick-witted woman to charm so long as she 
bold and doesn’t rate their intelligence too high. They're 
not exacting; they only want a rough, strong brand of 
frankincense, with lots of body. And Charlotte soon got 
hold of a recipe for compounding what passes for vivacity 
with unvivacious people. 
and loud, with an air of tumbling out of her mouth what 
ever came into her head. She did the facetious, but non« 
of your puzzling dry humor; she always gave you a straight 
tip when to laugh at her wit by laughing herself t 
to use little bits of coarseness effectively for her purpose 
just enough to seem piquant to her chosen crowd and mak« 
the innocents think that this must be a new sort of fre 
dom permitted to the well-bred by the best modern usag« 
She tried how far the good formula of 
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“No Uselt She Must Always be There. 


She Can't Leave for One Night"* 
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“I Can Onty Tell You How I Feet About It. 


um 

T WAS no day for polo. It was raining. Noting this 

dejectedly from his window, Gerald Shannon put on 

his tenth best suit— brown tweed—his sixth best shoes 
and his next to oldest hat. The rain was beating down 
with a resolute steadiness which reminded Gerald, some- 
how, of a six-day-bicycle-race rider. It fell impartially 
on fashionable High Park, on the business section of 
Branton and on the Jungle. 

The Jungle was a part of Branton which the Chamber 
of Commerce did not mention in its literature as one of the 
city’s assets. The Branton newspapers did not editorially 

oint to it with pride. Visitors were not taken there. It 

y in a hollow, down by the river, and conveniently near 
he cement works of Senator Crosby, the motor-car works 
f Mr. Howland and the other plants of the other men who 

ved in the big new houses set amid lawns and gardens 
n High Park. The houses in the Jungle were neither big 
nor new. They were small, middle-aged, wooden and 
needing paint, and they huddled together like sheep in a 
storm. Some wit— possibly Tommy Waterlow—had given 
he section its name. Tommy had entertained many a 
party by sketching the sibilities of exploring the Jungle 
some day, armed with gun and camera and a plentiful 
supply of pemmican and gin. However, Tommy Water- 
low and his friends seldom, if ever, ventured into the 
Jungle. They thought of it, when they thought of it at all, 
as a region unpleasant, shabby, but happily remote from 
their sphere, inhabited by persons who were socially im- 
possible but economically necessary. As Tommy put it: 
‘*People like that must live somewhere, I suppose.” 

Sonia Brotherton had asked ‘“‘Why?” and everybody 
had laughed. 

But the rain, being democratic, dampened both the 
Jungle and the polo field that day; and Gerald Shannon 
paced up and down on the rugs of the Town Club and 
complained that the universe was as wet as a whale’s tears, 
and he for one would probably explode and spatter all over 
the club’s ceiling if he did not find some use to make of his 
T y Waterlow suggested billiards 


, 
bottied-up energy Lomm 








as a possible way to avert insanity on so moist a day. 
After playing perfunctorily awhile, Gerald put away his 
cue. 

“Foolish way for a big husk like me to spend time,” he 
said grumpily. ‘‘ Poking a ball with a stick.” 

“Not much else to do,”’ said Tommy Waterlow. Then, 
brightening—‘‘ We might get beautifully shellacked, put 
on hip boots, get some elephant guns and prowl about 
the Jungle, looking for game.”’ 

“Tommy,” said Gerald wearily, “if you pull that 
whiskery line of yours about hunting in the Jungle just 
once more, I’ll be sorely tempted to knock you apart to 
see what keeps you alive.” 

“Temper, temper,” said Tommy. “Don’t tell me that 
there are snakes in the paradise of the genial Gerald.” 

““Oh, I’m bored to death,”’ burst out Gerald Shannon, 
and added ‘“‘sometimes.”’ 

“You haven’t had a tiff with Sonia?’ 

re,” 

“Perhaps,” said Tommy, “‘your present somewhat 
sunken state may be traced to the pangs of love.” 

“‘Pangs? I’d welcome a pang on a day like this.’ 

“*T can’t do much for you in the pang line, Jerry. Sup- 
pose we have a nip of rye, the sunshine of the stomach.” 

“No, thanks,” said Gerald. ‘“‘What I want is exercise. 
Guess I'll take a walk.” ; 

“Eccentric fellow,” said Tommy Waterlow, and rang 
for a drink. 

Gerald drove back to his apartment. A heavy, unsatis- 
factory feeling was on him. He stood at the window, 
glowering at the drizzle outside. He cracked his knuckles 
individually, but gave that up as hardly providing an 
afternoon’s entertainment in itself. He wandered toward 
the telephone, with an idea of calling up Sonia Brotherton, 
but abandoned the notion, for he remembered she would 
be at her dressmaker’s. He felt full of ennui and sour 
thoughts. When he found himself speculating about life 
and its meaning, he recognized that it was high time to 
do something drastic. 
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You're Not My Idea of a Strong Man” 


“Hondo.” 

““Yis, Mis’ Boss?” 

““T’m going for a walk. Don’t know when I'l! be back.” 

“It’s raining, Mis’ Boss,”’ observed Hondo. 

“Why shouldn’t it be?” said Gerald, and went out, 
leaving Hondo to wrestle with the question. 

He rambled down the hill and away from High Park 
The rain pattered on his hat and rubber slicker. He moved 
along at a good pace, but aimlessly, for he was trying th« 
experiment of forgetting his body and letting his feet carr) 
him where they would. They took him away from that 
part of Branton which figures on its colored post cards 
In time they took him into the Jungle, along the mear 
streets by the river. The rain’s tattoo stopped. He strod« 
along, heedless of puddles. Then, as he was about to 
round a corner, he saw a girl pass—a girl in a transparent 
raincoat of green oiled silk and a blue felt barret. It was 
the way she walked that attracted his notice. She w: 
moving along rapidly, with quick, easy steps, her slender 
figure held erect, her small chin up. 

“‘She carries herself well,’’ thought Gerald, and was on 
the point of thinking no more of her, when he became 
aware that half a block behind her a familiar figure was 
walking. It was, in fact, hurrying, which was enough to 
cause Gerald to stop in his tracks, puzzled. For the figure 
was Tommy Waterlow’s. There was no mistaking his 
rounded outline, like a squash in his yellow raincoat, or 
his walk, half strut, half waddle. Gerald checked his 
impulse to call out “Hello there, Tommy.” Instead he 
turned his back and examined a pile of canned tomatoes 
in a cut-price grocery window until Mr. Waterlow had 
passed. What, he wondered, could Tommy—Tommy 
Waterlow the effete—be doing in the Jungle? Gerald 
watched him as he hastened, puffing, along. He was gain- 
ing on the girl in the green raincoat. Then it came to 
Gerald what Tommy meant when he spoke of hunting in 
the Jungle. He decided to watch the comedy. He saw 
the girl quicken her pace. She must be aware that Tommy 
was following her. 




























































Three blocks along was a corner where dwellers in the 
Jungle wait for trolley cars. As the girl reached it, the 
sky grew abruptly blacker and a new torrent of rain 
spurted down. The girl stopped beneath an awning of a 
drug store on the corner. Tommy Waterlow had almost 
overtaken her. Gerald was following along, half a block 
behind. Mr. Waterlow was much too absorbed in his 
avocation to notice the approach of Gerald. There was a 
side door to the drug store, and Gerald stepped into it and 
watched the scene from under his hat brim. He had often 
heard Tommy Waterlow boast of his technic in such 
matters. Here was an opportunity to observe it at close 
range. 

Mr. Waterlow moved close to the girl. She gave no sign 
that she was aware of his existence. Gerald saw her face, 
as she looked down the street to see if a car was coming. 
A small, piquant face, alert black eyes, an outdoor, tanned 
complexion. 

Tommy cleared his throat ostentatiously. ‘‘Ahem!”’ 
he said. “Ahem!” 

She paid no heed to him. But his air was assured, his 
plump-faced smile confident and knowing. It had never 
occurred to Gerald with any force before that Tommy's 
was a face one could step on with a certain degree of 
pleasure. At that moment it struck Gerald that stepping 
on Mr. Waterlow’s face almost came under the head of 
civie duties. He did not step on it. He curbed a quite 
urgent impulse, for he was interested to see what the girl 
would do. He rather hoped that she would bring one of 
her small brown fists with some sharpness against Tommy’s 
pink bulb of a nose. 

With a movement which was a blend of bow and smirk, 
Tommy Waterlow lifted his hat. ‘Ah, good afternoon,” 
he said. “‘A bit rainy, what?” 

Slowly the girl turned and faced him. She did not seem 
alarmed or surprised or angry or even annoyed. Indeed, 
there was a slight smile on her face. 

“‘Good afternoon,” she said pleasantly. 

In his retreat, Gerald frowned. He had been hoping 
that she was not the sort of girl who did things like this 
Then she surprised him even more. Suddenly she held out 
her hand to Tommy Waterlow. 

**My name’s Irene Thorne," s 


e said, simply, naturally. 


““What’s yours? 
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The effect on Mr. Waterlow was almost as disconcerting 
as if she had hit him. His face seemed to say that this wa 
not in accordance with the rules of the game at all. Girls 
of the Jungle so accosted were either loudly, sometimes 
profanely, indignant, or simperingly responsive. He stared 
at the hand she held out. Quick thinking was not one of 
Tommy Waterlow’s gifts 

“I’m Mr. Smith,”’ he fumbled out 

The girl continued to look straight at him. Then her 
calm, appraising eyes traveled from his round and redder 
ing face to his shoes and back to his face again. Her gaze 
was not hostile; it reminded Gerald, who stood vastly 
entertained in his nook, of the gaze of a scientist examining 
through a microscope an amoeba. Her scrut ny nonplused 
Tommy. 

She addressed him in a tone polite and businesslike 
“What did you wish to speak to me about, Mr. Smith?” 
“Why —er—nothing,” stammered Tommy. “That is 

are you taking a walk?”’ 

“‘Not at the moment,” she said. “I’ve finished my walk 
I’m going home now.” 

A fragment of his earlier bravado returned to Mr. Water 
low. “‘Live near here?” he asked 

““No,” she answered. ‘I live at 44 Ashland Place 

Tommy Waterlow started. So did Gerald 

“But that’s Mr. Kevin Shannon's house,’ said Tommy 

“Yes. . . . Here comes my car. Good-by, Mr 
Smith.” 

She swung lightly, gracefully aboard the trolley. Tommy 
stood rooted there, and made no attempt to follow. As the 
car started, Gerald heard Tommy utter a short explosive 
oath. Then Tommy pulled his hat down and stumped 
away; the angle of his hat was no longer rakish. It 
seemed to the concealed Gerald that Mr. Waterlow, to 
judge by his face and manner, was giving a very lifelike 
imitation of a man who has a rather strong suspicion that 
he has been made a fool of 

It was an impulse, which he did not stop to analyze, that 
made Gerald Shannon step into the drug store, once the 
chagrined Tommy had gone his way, and telephone to his 
father’s house: 

“That you, mother? Yes, this is Gerald 
I'm feeling well enough, thanks, rain or no rain 
Yes, I'll not sit about in damp clothes I called vou 








Disconcerting as if She Had Hit Him 


p to ask if you'd like to invite your wandering b 
dinner tonight. No fatted « es expected Pha 
rm é At seven the i | ie 

Annie Lawler, whose ambition was t we hity pour 

1 W st at Was Walling ¢* and answe »’ 
tne a ( r t me of Ke n Shar nara 4 

nm | e tor the smilew! rea it t 
A he open¢ he front d ha ening to adr 
(, ~ anr 

GC d evening, Mr. Gerald 

Good evening, Annie. How's yourse 

Better, thank you, since I gave p potatoes and 
bread Let me take your hat and st 

Thanks. Am I late?” 

No, sir You're early Your mother has not me 
downstairs yet, and your father hasn't come home from 
he oflice.”’ 


“They're both well?”’ 
Yes, thanks be.’ 
‘I'll wait in the library,”’ he said 
He stepped into the room which, because of rows of 


books green-backed histories of Ireland mostly Was 





| 
called the library. Some of the violet twilight of spring 
had managed to float past the velvet curtains and into the 
room. In the faint light Gerald Shannon examined the 
set of his black evening tie in the mirror above the marb|« 
fireplace. Critically, he tweaked at the ends of the tie, 
for anything short of perfection in ties was unthinkable t 
him. Then his fingers tightened on the wings of his tie, for 
in the mirror he saw a face—-and the face was not his own 

It was a girl’s face— no, it was a boy’s——no, it must be a 
girl's -for she was wearing a straight, simple dinner gown 
of white silk. The black hair was cut short, and it was 
rather rumpled and askew. On her face was the first part 
of asmile. Gerald knew her now— the girl he had seen ir 
the Jungle that afternoon. He spun round 

l hope I didn’t startle you,” the girl said. ‘“‘Anni« 


didn’t tell me anyone was in the librar; 


| like being startled,” said Gerald. “It adds zest to 
my quiet life.’"”. He stared at her as she steod there in the 
a Wa 

You're right,” she said. “I'm not a new maid.” 


Continued on Page 42 
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Gloomy Thoughts of the Gloomy Dean 


HE Very Reverend W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s, 

more familiarly known as the Gloomy Dean, has 
written a book called England. Dean Inge is a theologian 
of high repute, and his brilliant essays and lectures deserve 
the attention that they command. His place as prophet 
and politician is not nearly so secure. 

The Dean’s present incursion into the field of world 
polities seems to consist, in no small part, of a catalogue 
of the evils which may conceivably befall the British Em- 
pire, We are much more optimistic about Britain’s future 
than the Deanis. His opinion of America is far from flatter- 
ing and he manages to express it in mildly irritating terms. 
He is frankly apprehensive in regard to the part this coun- 
try might play if England should be attacked by a Conti- 
nental foe. We might throw the weight of our power on 
the side of those who speak our mother tongue; and then 
again we might not, in his opinion, for he feels that our 
friendship is a broken reed and not safe to lean upon. It 
takes a very wild imagination to visualize America’s send- 
ing an army against England on behalf of any Continental 
nation, 

Of certain things, however, the Dean may feel assured. 
In the future America will be quick to analyze and slow to 
respond to European propaganda; it will go the limit to 

irdial relations with England, but 
the entente would be greatly helped by a cessation of the 


maintain friendly and 


campaign of misrepresentation and villification that a small 
section of the press and a few poets and politicians have 
been carrying on. And finally, America’s influence will be 
thrown for peace and against war. 

Several of the Dean's observations afford ground for the 
belief that he falls into the common insular error of sup- 
posing that the entire population of the world takes Eng- 
land just as seriously as she takes herself. It is probably 
futile to say so, but the great mass of Americans neither 
like England nor dislike her, for the simple reason that 
they rarely think of her and never fully visualize her. For 
the most part they ignore her existence almost as com- 
pletely as Englishmen, up to the time of the Civil War, 
ignored America. Sixty years ago the episodes which we 
regarded as manifestations of British arrogance or hos- 
tility were usually nothing of the sort. They arose in most 


instances from unfeigned ignorance of our country and 
utter indifference to us as fellow inhabitants of the planet 
Earth. 

Every century or two, realignments and developments 
make it necessary to revalue the nations of the earth and 
give them the new status in the human family to which cur- 
rent conditions entitle them. There are still a few writers 
in England who see the world on a seventeenth-century 
basis. Many others predicate their beliefs upon a scale 
of values which was correct for the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century. Only a few appear to employ a twentieth- 
century table of relative values. 

Dean Inge is much exercised over the future of Canada. 
He appears to be considerably impressed by the absurd 
belief that we have selfish designs upon our northern 
neighbor, and would be glad to gobble her up by annexa- 
tion. For a moment he reassures himself in the belief that 
we shall do nothing of the sort, because it would be con- 
trary to our own interests; and then he is assailed by the 
fear that our relationships are so neighborly that Canada 
will some day wheedle us into erasing the imaginary 
boundary line which now separates us. 

With all due respect to the Dean, we do not believe that 
there exists in either nation any substantial body of senti- 
ment favoring annexation. We Americans honor and 
respect our northern neighbor. We pay homage to the 
heroic part she took in the war; we admire the pluck with 
which she faced grave problems during the years of recon- 
struction. We value her as customer and as friend; but 
this does not mean that we have any desire to take her 
into our union of states. For her part, Canada welcomes 
our capital. She sells us her products and profits from the 
exchange in goods. And yet at no time has her national 
consciousness been more vigorous and robust than it is to- 
day. Itis highly improbable that she will wish to merge her 
identity in ours. There is no pressing reason why she should. 


Revising the Rules of Air Warfare 


T THE Conference on Limitation of Armaments held 
A at Washington there was a subcommittee on aircraft, 
which reported on the limitation of aircraft, as to number, 
character and use. This committee for the United States 
consisted of Rear Admiral William A. Moffett and Major 
General Mason M. Patrick, Chiefs of the Naval and Army 
Air Services respectively. 

In the final report of this committee it is worthy of note 
that it was recommended as not being practicable to im- 
pose any effective limitations upon the numbers of aircraft, 
either commercial or military, except in the case of lighter- 
than-air craft. The committee recommended, however, 
that the use of aircraft in war should be governed by rules 
of warfare adaptable to aircraft, to be drafted by a further 
conference which should be held at a later date. 

This indicates that the committee was of the opinion 
that restrictions on the building of aircraft, for either mili- 
tary or civil aviation purposes, might retard the develop- 
ment of aviation for commercial purposes. 

It is significant, however, that the committee reached 
no agreement in regard to rules governing the use of air- 
craft in warfare, but suggested that this matter be taken 
up at a separate conference to be held later. Before his 
death President Harding, at San Francisco, announced 
that he intended to issue a call for.this conference. Presi- 
dent Coolidge has not indicated as yet when such a con- 
ference will be called, but he can quite well do so in the 
interest of humanity. When an entire civilian population 
could easily be endangered in a very short time by the use 
of poison gas from airplanes, or be exterminated by the 
dropping of huge bombs from the air, it is necessary, in 
the interest of humanity, to codify rules governing the 

use of aircraft in time of war. Intelligent discussion of 
these rules would cover legal, political, commercial and 
military problems, and would require exhaustive discus- 
sion by a committee in which experts on all these issues 
would be assembled from all countries. Such a committee 
could be assembled for the purpose at a date and place to 
be agreed upon through diplomatic channels. It would be 
strictly in accord with American policy to call such a con- 
ference on limitation of aircraft. 
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It is significant that the Prague Congress, and a later 
meeting at Rome in 1924, dealt only with questions of law 
applicable to aircraft in commercial transportation. The 
question of laws governing the use of aircraft employed in 
aerial warfare was touched upon very delicately, but never 
discussed by the delegates from the various countries 
represented. This fact is all the more significant because 
of the attitude of the delegates who had previously as- 
sembled at Washington for the discussion of limitation of 
armaments. The special committee on aircraft at that 
conference, though unwilling to agree upon the limitation, 
at that time, of military aircraft, unanimously recom- 
mended that rules governing the use of military aircraft 
in aerial warfare should be codified and made the basis of 
study at a separate conference called for that purpose. 

Though there may be great divergence of opinion in this 
country with regard to the participation on the part of the 
United States in European affairs, yet commercially and 
economically we touch, and shall continue to touch, Euro- 
pean thought, and be brought into contact with European 
trade. What the form of our participation may be we do 
not know. We have this situation, however: London is 
within striking distance of Berlin, and open to night 
attacks by military airplanes which could leave Berlin 
after sundown, strafe London with bombs and return to 
their hangars before sunrise on the following morning 
The Air Vice Marshal and Under Secretary for Air in 
Great Britain expresses the opinion that New York will 
soon be within twelve hours’ striking distance of a hostile 
European country. So, with all our feeling of isolation 
and unwillingness to be drawn into entangling alliances 
with European countries, we must consider the position 
of the United States from the standpoint of defense. 

We have led in the fight of democracy against auto- 
cratic forms of government. We have pointed the way to 
universal peace, but European countries have not dis- 
armed. They may have limited their armaments, or even 
scrapped those armaments which will be of little use in 
future wars. There is no limitation on the building of air- 
craft, which will play the most important part in future 
conflicts. The United States has a great opportunity to 
aid not only the regeneration of European countries but 
its own defense, by pointing the way whereby civilization 
in the future may be saved from destruction. The use 
of poison gas, the dropping of bombs on defenseless cities, 
should be prohibited by international agreement. The 
efforts of France in massing planes for protection against 
possible attacks in the future are viewed with disfavor by 
Great Britain, which is so rapidly being outclassed by her 
neighbor across the Channel. Italy, Germany, Russia will! 
soon follow the lead of France; and to take the place of the 
heavy dreadnoughts of the sea they will have armored 
dreadnoughts of the air massed in quantity production in 
European countries ready for use. 

More than five years have elapsed since the Washington 
Conference, which met to limit battleship tonnage. Nearly, 
the same passage of time marks the meeting at Prague of 
the Congress on International Aviation Legislation, at 
which questions of law applicable to aircraft employed in 
commercial transportation were considered. 

The Five-Power Treaty is yet unratified by all the 
signatory powers, and the International Air Navigatior 
Convention of 1919 has never been ratified by the United 
States Senate. 

There is a real need for a further conference to discuss 
and determine restrictions to be placed on the construction 
of auxiliary craft and naval bases, and for the adoption of 
more stringent rules of air warfare, placing further restric- 
tion on the more newly discovered instruments of aerial 
warfare, so as to make the bombing of defenseless cities 
and the use of poison gas impossible so far as noncombat- 
ants are concerned. Humanity demands that war shall be 
fought by trained soldiers and confined as closely as possi- 
ble to the belligerents themselves. 

Unless such a conference is called, and all great powers 
enter into a treaty embodying these principles, entire 
civilian populations will be endangered in the next war 
And the next war will not only be in the air but may be an- 
nounced by the dropping of a bomb—not preceded by the 
interchange of the heretofore usual diplomatic courtesies. 
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QUCH DOWN: 
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When the Field Was a Checkerboard; a Game on Iowa Field About 1906 


No. 6—Heroes and Goats 


won and would have won. A third time | stood transfixed 
on the sidelines and saw my safety man creeping steadily 


WICE tragedy has overtaken me on 
the football field 
word, and if it seems to the reader too 

large for the deed, then our points of view are 

different. They were a major and a minor disaster, both 

involving the loss of an important game 


“Tragedy”’ is a big 


The loss of a 


game, however much you wish to win it, is not tragedy, but 
the manner of your losing may well be. The lesser disaster 


forward. The Beloit contest had been a minor game, the 


Penn pill had been bitter, but Michigan was our great rival and he 


outlo 


cost us the Michigan game of 
1898. The previous year I 
knew that Michigan had a po- 
tentially stronger team than 
mine, and planned accord- 
ingly. One move was to or- 
der my safety man to lay 
forward within ten yards of 





the scrimmage line to bolster 
up our defense. I 
chance, knowing that Michi- 
gan would not expect us to 
leave our safety spot uncov- 
ered and be prepared with a 
quick kick to take advantage 
The plan worked and 
we won, partly by means of it. 

It was purely a temporary 
shift, ordered to meet the spe- 
cial circumstances of that one 
game; but against Beloit, 
early in the ’98 schedule, I 
saw my safety man edging 
forward. While he was absent 
from his post a Beloit runner 
got loose and was stopped 
only on our three-yard line. 
I rebuked my man kindly, reiterated the tempo- 
rary purpose of the change in position in the Michi- 
gan game, and believed that the close shave had 
driven home the lesson. 


took the 


of it. 














automatically 


An Unsafe Safety Man ; the 


obedience ont 


necessity 


E MADE our first invasion of the East sev- 
eral weeks later to play Pennsylvania. Again 
I stood helpless on the sidelines and saw my safety 
man working his way forward, perhaps uncon- 
sciously. He was out of position when Woodruff 
uncorked his delayed pass. Penn scored a touch- 
down as a result, overtaking us, to pass us and win 
in the second half. Between the halves I up- 
braided the safety man with a righteous indigna- 
tion and warned him never again to desert his post 
under any circumstances. 
We came down to our annual Thanksgiving Day 


A player mu 
like a soldier 
have beer g 
good soldier 
surely 


foresee! 











PHOTO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERW 7: 


game with Michigan, unbeaten in the Conference 
We had the better team this season— should have 


Football at Night. 
Years. 


Above —Highbaltt! 


Chicago Teams Have Practiced by Electric 
The Ball Coming Around a Prettil 


vs. Yale, at West Point 





Light for Twenty-five 
y Boxed+in End, Army 









Yale, and that they 
might speak with a 
greater eloquence 
than a coach could 
hope to do of the 
ideals of the uni- 
versity’s athletics 
as they sounded a 
nightly curfew to 
the men in training. 
Our ’98 team was 
distinguished for a 
number of things, 
the least of which 
was that it was Chi- 
cago’s first wholly 
smooth-shaven 
squad. Burchard, 
at guard in 1896, a 
graduate student, 
: fat and well beyond 

2 the normal college 
* football age, had 

rubbed the dirt of 
many a field in a 
coal-black and 
tragedy, which oceurred in another Michigan game. At bushy beard that would not have dishonored a Russian 
the Monday practice before this game I caught a serious muzhik. Our last mustache bloomed in 1897. When 
cold. Tuesday morning I was so ill that I said te Mrs. Harvey Fox arrived on the squad that season, bringing 
Stagy, ‘I’m afraid something will happen to me if I turn with him a pair of burnsides, the tide had turned forever 
out this afternoon, but I’ve got to go.” She protested against such manly adornments. Failing to persuade Fox 
with all the authority a wife can command, but I went. that his burnsides were a blot on an otherwise pleasant 
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KE #. DAVIS AND CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Kennedy of Dartmouth Recovers an Onside Kick in the New Harvard Stadium, 
First of the Deep«Dish Fields, November 14, 1908 


By the day of the game I had an abscess in each ear, both 
needing to be punctured, influenza had developed and 





























pleurisy and pneumonia were coming on. That morning 
the skies dumped fourteen inches of snow on the 
d, although none fell eight miles away on the 


North Side, and we had to muster an emer- 
the field. I was driven 
» the snowy field in a 

‘ i pain from my ears 
ind a sinus headache—two of the most 





exquisitely painful aches, it is said, to 
which man is heir. I was swaddled in 


rs. Stagg sat beside 


To this physical torture was added 
worse mental agony when I had to 
watch two of my team side-step plays 
peatediy. Yost had turned out an- 
ther of his great elevens and we could 
not have won; but for the first and last 
me on any field, I was disgraced. Not 
brilliant work of Eckersall could ob- 
ire that: Willie Heston plowed through these 
, but not through Eckersall. He leaped clear 
ver Eckie’s head on a tackle once, but the boy was 
up like lightning, reversed, overtook Heston in twenty 
ards and stopped a touchdown. 
I came down with pneumonia after the game, my mental 
depression offset the staunchness of my body, and I came 
ery close to death. I was sufficiently convalescent before 
Christmas to be taken to Chloride, New Mexico. 
| made the foolhardy mistake of remaining only seven- 
teen days in New Mexico, and hurried back to my job 
i !l—-an excess of zeal that I am not yet done 


1 eli Va we 
Brooding during my convalescence over the 
id come to the university under my egis, 
{ thought back to the chimes in Battell Chapel at Yale, 


tively they had spoken to me in Yale’s behalf, 
ind v } i gone to bed every night on their chiming 


The Meaning of the Chimes 





_ pair had quit under fire, but I was their coach. 
Both hiad ent ng rules, I was certain, and had 
been out of nights, with consequent lowered physical con- 
diti hat vably accounted in part for their lying down 
under a pounding; but what of the coach who had let such 
1 crop come to harvest? I grew more and more morbid 
in my weakened physical state, and I knew my first peace 
of mind when I had the inspiration of giving $1000 toward 
the installation of chimes in Mitchell Tower, a copy of the 


Magdalen Tower at Oxford, which stands across from 


Bartlett Gymnasium, a memorial to Alice Freeman Palmer, 
former president of Wellesley and the first dean of women 
at Chicago. 

As a condition to the gift, Mrs. Stagg and I stipulated 
that a special cadence be rung nightly at 10:05 o’clock for 
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landscape, some of his mates enticed him one night to the 
home of his cousin, Henry Adkinson. As he entered the 
door, Harold L. Ickes, a Bull Moose leader in 1912, tackled 
him smartly, while Adkinson and one other leaped upo: 
his shoulders. They trussed him up to an ironing board 
and shaved off the right burnside, Adkinson wielding the 
razor. 

The mustache has not returned to Chicago athletic 
even in the bobbed form; but in the spring of each yea: 
the school barber fires a pistol, thereby starting the annua 
mustache race for seniors, with a suitable prize for thi 
lushest growth by commencement. 


That Hardy Perennial Sub 


I SAW Yale play Harvard in New York in 1898, the first 
time I had seen a Yale eleven in action since I had com: 
West, and the last. I went back with high expectatio: 
looking for pointers, and suffered a great disillusionment 
Yale was beaten 0 to 17, Diblee, captain and left half 
Harvard, running wild simply because the Yale end 
played so far out from the tackles. I shall attempt : 
invidious comparisons, but never since have I stood great}: 
in awe of the Atlantic Seaboard brand of football. I) 
1916 Tad Jones invited me to return to Yale to help out 
the first week of practice. As we are not permitted t 
begin practice until September fifteenth, while Yale turn 
out on the first, I was enabled to go, but I saw no game 
of course. 

Knox College, of Galesburg, Illinois, was a newcomer! 
on our 1898 schedule. George Fitch had graduated ther 
the previous year. Knox is presumed to have been th 
original of his Siwash, so we may have played against Ol 
Skjarsen all unwittingly. Football has all the material 
of drama in generous proportions, but except for Fitch’ 
burlesques, fiction has done very poorly by the sp 

There is, of course, the perennial story in the Novem 
ber issue about the despised sub who is sent 
the last minute of play because the coach has 1 

one else left, and But you know it. 

We lost only two games in 1898, the first t 
Pennsylvania, as hereinbefore related. That 
fine strategist, George Woodruff, was at the 
top of his form at Penn, but we had a trick 
two up our own sleeves. We scored fir 
fake place kick. In 1894 I had originated the 





play that suggested this—a fake ki ff, re 
covered by ourselves. The rules, as 
scribed that the ball must travel at 
yards on the kick-off. As we worked 
Michigan in 1894, Warhorse Allen was 
alongside the ball. The pretended kicker charge 





(Continued on Page 109) 
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the better emphasis of our purpose. It was our hope that 
the bells might have for the student body of Chicago the 
emotional value I had taken from the Battell chimes at 


The Great Oliphant Carrying the Ball, Purdue os. Chicago, 1913. Des Jardien'’s Tackle is Batked by a Crimp. 
Above —Crippted With Sciatica and Coaching From a Sidecar in 1914. Mr. Stagg and Captain Des jJardien 
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SOUP 


should be eaten 


every da ry | 














| ee A 
tite and it aids in prom] 
temember this al 
a delicious |] 
healthful ai 


table for every reas: 





Serve soup regularly every day 
sionally. It increases the } 
takes in the meals, it pl 
and it contributes to the ge 
tion you want so much t 


joy. And therule of servi 
every day is one of the « 
—— ~ =, of all to foll Ww. For hnowad 
put to all the trouble and exper 
— /, ing, preparing and cooking thy 
. ingredients required for re: 
O | —_—_— ; Condensed soups, alread) 
spotlessly clean kitchens by 
high reputation for q ty 
you at every food store 


appetite & Ser rear 


spice al appetite - every 


Ay, make it a point to know 
a 5 of soups which she can al 
— £ > 
- convenient form. By 
A . with them she will quickly | 


them to her differing need 
She will find it helpful 


( 10 gtk = q a three groups egeta 
welcomes co SS ora 

© \ " a the clear soups. 

x ; / The vegetable purees includ 

Pea, Celery, Asparagus 
‘Tomato is, as you ki 
leading all others in 
with just about ever j 
actual count is served most frequently in tl 
home. No doubt it is the peculiarly piquant 
and refreshing flavor of tomato soup which 1 


© appealing to all tastes 











LA ACPO 


: tomato soup offers it to you at a 
AMPBEL Soup ComPanY In fact it was the condensed sou] ch first 
CAMDEN. N.. won for tomato its tremendous vogue and 

success. And it is the tomato soup in its con- 
densed form which today reigns as the supreme 


Su ler ena te 


lavorite everywhere, 


OURISHING, tempting and wholesome 
N are the other vegetable pure es, made from 


the sweetest peas, tender young asparagus 








shoots, snow-white celery, or meaty beans 
your selection may be Extra-rich and at 
tractive served as Cream Soups, according to 
tle simple directions on the can 

At the head of the hearty soups made with 
meat or meat broth, is that old household 
tandby, Vegetable soup It is only second 
tv Tomato in popularity, is offered to y 
at all stores, and contains no Jess than thirty 
two different ingredients! Vegetable-Beef 
Beef, Ox Tail, Mock Turtle, Mulligatawn) 
Chicken, Chicken-Gumbo, Mutton, Peppe1 
Pot and Clam Chowder each has its distincti 
appeal and appropriateness. 

And, finally, the clear soups 
but invigorating blends, such as ‘ 
Bouillon, Julienne and Printa: 
ticing to the appetite either 


12 cents a can lendheon and dinner Ot 


family meals! 





























WITH THE MEAL OR 
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There's a lad in old Rajpipla with an atlas 
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And his dreaming eyes are gazing far be- 


in his clutch, 





. |THE HIPPODROME Toy 
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yond the Runn of Cutch, 
And mysterious music lures him, and he 
murmurs soft and low, 
“Cincinnati! Cincinnati! Buffalo, ah, Buf- 
falo! 






“Ah, to be in that far city, blooming like a 
tropic rose, 

Where by golden Allegheny the Mononga- 
hela flows! 

How sweet the limpid syllables that stir my 
heart to joy, 

As I whisper,‘ Ah, Chicago! Fair Chicago, 


Illinois!’”’ ; . 
- Morris Bishop. 


Qualified for His Position 


MAN from the city returned to his 
native country village after twenty 
years away from it, and was inquiring of 
Uncle Ezra about all his old schoolmates. 
‘What became of Tom Smith?” 
“Well,” said Uncle Ezra, ‘‘Tom tried 
farming for a 
while and 
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RAWN BY G. FRANCIS KAUFFMAN 
“Oh, Lil, Before You Call the Police Bring That Bottie of 
Olives From the Ice Box. Maybe This Bird Can Open It"’ 


Simple Spellers 


yrs letters ought to be indorsed, ‘‘ Dictated but not 


spelled.” 
An Autumn Letter 
to a Summer Lady 





failed at that. 
Then he went 
to law school, 
andafterthree 
years trying to 
make a living 








For the Kiddies 


Ah, to be In — 


H,TO be in Rarotonga, ’neath the languor-laden breeze, 
A Or to be in Erromango, in the far New Hebrides! 
Ah, to drowze beneath the palm trees on a green 
Pacific isle, 
Where every prospect pleases and where man, besides, is 
vile! 


There is magic in the atlas; how the names allure my eyes! 

Ah, to be in Hiddi Birra, where the Jam-jam Mountains 
rise! 

Or Kasongo on the Kungo, where Kibombo gleams afar! 

Or in Kilwa Kisiwani, looking north to Zanzibar! 


Oh, this life is dull and dreary; I would journey far away 

To Jalalabad and Lhasa, to Kabul and Mandalay! 

Ah, the Runn of Cuteh! Rajpipla! And that dim and an- 
cient land 


Where the caravans come shuffling into silken Samarkand! 


at law in the 
county seat he 
failed at that. 
Then he tried publishing a 
newspaper and that went 
into bankruptcy.” 

‘‘That’s too bad,” inter- 
rupted the man from the 
city. “‘Tom was a good fel- 
low! Everybody liked him! 
I’m sorry to hear that he’s 
such a failure.” 

‘‘Failure, hell!’ ex- 
claimed Uncle Ezra. ‘‘He’s 
our congressman!”’ 

—Glenn D. Whisler. 








pares parasols and the 
sed 


Are what I recall when I 
think of you 
Paper parasols and the 
sea, 
Each saucily white and 


blue. 


You said that your love was 
like the sea, 
As permanent, sure and 
deep, and all. 
But your love, alas, dear, 
proved to be 
More like the paper para- 
sol! 


- Mary Carolyn Davies. 





Pride 
‘T " SAID the buck of the 
, 


antlers wide, 





ORAWN BY GEORGE SHELLHASE 


Looking Forward 


OTHER: Remember, Willie, that if you save your 
money you may be able some day to buy a seat in 


the United States Senate. 


The College Star Fullback is Penalized for Holding 


‘Am the handsomest buck on 
Katahdinside.” 

“7,” said the fox with the lifted paw, 

“Am the sneakiest fox that you ever saw.” 


Continued on Page 118) 








They Fought for the Vote Which 


OLD:TIMERS AND HALF:«TIMERS 











VOTE? WHO, ME? 
NAW! | NEVER 
BOTHER WITH fT! 








You Throw Away 
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When you buy Premium Bacon by 

the piece see that it is wrapped in 

white parchment with the Swift 
label on it 


savory blends of flavor 


for the cool autumn days 


With crisp October and Novem- 
ber days comes a keen zest to 
appetite, a welcoming of new 
dishes that are savory and sub- 
stantial. There are many tempt- 
ing combinations which may be 
made by using just a few slices of 
Premium Bacon with other foods; 
four of these are shown on the 
right. The delicate, distinctive 
flavor of this choice bacon blends 
delightfully with other flavors 
and at the same time adds much 
rich nutriment. 

Because it makes possible such 


a wide variety of interesting 
dishes, many women like to keep 
a supply of Premium Bacon 
always on hand. It may be pur- 
chased in the whole piece, in its 
original parchment wrapper, or 
evenly sliced, free from rind and 
all ready for cooking in conven- 
ient pound and _ half-pound 
cartons. Either way, there are 
always the pleasing proportion- 
ing of lean and fat, the exceptional 
tenderness and the sweet, mild 
flavor for which Premium Bacon 
is so highly prized. 


Swift & Company 


Premium Hams 











“PIGS IN BLANKETS”: oysters sprin- 
kled with salt and paprika, wrapped 
in slices of Premium Bacon, fas- 
tenedwith toothpicks. Broil 

or fry and serve on toast 











BACON WITH CHEESE BALLS: balls of 

grated cheese blended with white 

of egg. Fry in deep fat. Serve 
with broiled Premium Bacon 











BACON WHITE SAUCE: broiled bacon 
chopped and added to white sauce 
when creamed cauliflower, carrots 
or onions are served. Delicious 
with creamed potatoes too 











BAKED BEANS WITH BACON: « 
baked beans turned into : 
baking dish, covered with str 
bacon. Put into hot oven 
bacon is browned 


and Bacon 
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“We are washing our hands of all | 
of our oil troubles” 
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AN executive head of a great Keeping production moving at i ! 
\ paper company wrote this a proper cost implies smooth- I, 
i i | 


in closing with us a contract running machinery which, in ! 
to supply his plant lubrication 
needs for the next 12 months. 


He faced the common 


turn, calls for My 


1. The correct oil needed in Y 





each case; 


problem of all paper makers: Friction 2. The best means of apply- i 
to keep production flow mov-  ~ if‘ preducrin'™ — i 
3 ; your plant g£ e ou; an | 
ing uninterrupted; to keep 3. Knowing where to turn to \ 
down costs to a minimum. iad diet gaatien: if lee i 
“We are putting it up to you fail to meet the rigorous i 
to supply the oil which is needed in each case. production requirements of today. ‘ 

\N 

“We will codperate with you, endeavoring to Uninterrupted production at a faster gait is the i 
keep records of our oil costs per ton of paper, immediate goal of industry; effective lubrication is iL 

and we will carry out your suggestions as #0 —an essential means to the end. . 
applying the oil. Industrial wastes are now so generally under if 
“Then, if the oils do not work properly, we will | €xecutive scrutiny that the Vacuum Oil Company i 
know just where to turn to find the reason.” does not hesitate to assume the responsibility for i 

The italics are ours. the effective lubrication of any plant in which the 4 
We stress them because they epitomize the oil recommendations of its engineers are carried out. ‘i 
problem present in every plant. Send for us to call and discuss the matter. y! 


Vacuum Oil Company 


Headquarters; 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


‘Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 





Lubricating Oils 
or 


Plant Lubrication 
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Lie Trees Said to the Bramble, 
“Come Reign Over Us 
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I? By Garet Garrett 
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ILLUSTRATED BY H. MOWAT 





If the Other River People Had Listened They Would Have Been Suspicious, Knowing Something Was Wrong 


xVIII 
EVELOPING the spirit and means of Lothian Farm 
was a task strange and interesting enough to absorb 
Jael’s energies. She passed all her time either there 
or at Little Jones Street, as an executive base; and of 
course followed the way of political events in New Free- 
dom, though now having the role of spectator only. 

Capuchin, Semicorn, all the very radical elements of the 
Freemen’s League, grew more and more reckless. The 
paper’s campaign against Plaino became scandalous and 
personal. This was inevitable in human nature. It is all 
very plausible to begin, as the Semicorns do, by saying it is 
impersonal, that it is the system one attacks, not the man, 
or the man only as an accidental fact in his function of rep- 
resenting the system. But it is not possible to hate an 
abstract thing. Capitalism, for example, cannot be visu- 
alized as a system. It cannot be hated as a system. Emo- 
tion requires a definite obiect, responsible to the senses. 
This is proved by the necessity, which every demagogue 
obeys, of erecting human symbols of it to begin with. 
Presently the fact of representation becomes dim and the 
symbol itself is hated. 

At the outset Semicorn and his associates believed in the 
idea of what they were doing; if in the doing of it they 
should happen to be unfair to an individual—to Plaino, 
namely—that was of no consequence. Worse luck to him; 
he ought not to be that symbol. Eventually they came to 
believe what they wrote about him as a person, and to hate 
him as a person; and so it was also with their readers. 
Plaino himself was the monster. All the rage, the fear, the 
recriminatory passions rising among the fanatical leaguers, 
especially toward the end, when they began to have a 


premonition of defeat, centered upon him 
voke them exceedingly. 


And he did pro- 


him a superhuman, menacing aspect. 

He came on with his pamphlet against the Lothians, 
their retirement notwithstanding. Then was one devoted 
wholly to Mr. Capuchin, setting forth his record complete. 

Politically, no doubt, the most effective pamphlet was 
one entitled, Confiscating Your Land by Taxation. This 
was a thesis to prove that if taxes went on increasing at the 
same rate for another four years they would amount to 
more than the value of the land. The people would be 
unable to pay them. Therefore they would lose their land; 
it would default to the state, and private ownership of 
the soil would cease. Very shrewdly he quoted some of the 
Lothian theorists who advocated state ownership of land 
as against private ownership so that one might infer that 
some such end had been in view from the beginning. This 
argument cut deeply into the minds and feelings of the 
farmers. 

In the last pamphlet he exposed the bank. His informa- 
tion about it was exact. He knew of the grain speculations 
and of Capuchin’s Louisiana Company. 
empty. The school funds were gone. 


The bank was 

Nevertheless, for reasons which he had explained to 
Jael, there was no run on the bank; it did not fail. It 
merely stood there as a rotten tree, unable to fall. 
the revelation of its insolvency caused thousands of people 
who owed it money to wish it might fail, thinking naively 
that in such case their indebtedness to it would be wiped 
out. Another result also was in accord with his pred 


Indeed, 


tions 


For several months people had been murmuring against 


The intensity of his purpose gave 


their bank, because it had stopped ler money; ar 


notion that 


was that the 


ding 
now, having got from Plaino’s pamphlet th« 
the reason why it had stopped lending mone; 
insiders had looted it, they were furious 

The Plain 
pamphlets stepped it higher, and as the November electio 
approached nobody’s fuse was quite saf: 


excitement was progressive Each of 


Capuchin had smashed his airplane. He 
replace it, a reminder to 


state’s swollen expenditures. 


was afraid t 
lest that be the leaguers of the 
So now he was racing about 
the state in a motor car with a gorgeous phantasy of hin 
self as the great defender, fighting for the people, back t 
the abyss 

Whatever happened, his glory was prepared; for evé 
more thrilling than the thought of desperate victory wa 
the thought of dramatic defeat—of falling backward int 
the yawning darkness, heroically brandishing the fragm« 
of his weapon, an imperishable phrase on his lips, a cr 
of dismay from the people. 


immortal 


All that was lacking was t! 


phrase. He had not been able to invent 
that satisfied him. 


exhortat 


His speeches were accusatory, 
more rhetorical. The forces of capital 
against them. The eyes of the w 
fight for freedom had to be fought 
was powerful and thirsted for r 
mistakes, naturally. Profiteers a 
The difference was that profite 
takes and expected the 
them forever, whereas the 


mistakes, would pay 
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themselves t protit. It was a brilliant, pro- 
digious performance, but empty for all that, having no 
substance of fact. Continually he was met with the cry, 
Plaino’s facts!”’ He could not talk about 


because they The alternative was to 


1ereaiter the 


Talk about 


nem were tacts. 


defame him, asperse his motives, inflame feeling against 
him 


That the League was losing, everybody knew, yet, be- 
me elements were so enraptured by their 


own sound, the extent of the disaster was unforeseen. It 


ause the extrs 


Everywhere the Freemen’s Leaguers were 
Not one official head survived. 


Was complete. 
chased into the ground 
The edifice of folkmotes collapsed. 

Three hours after the close of the polls Plaino’s stone- 
began to chisel the last numeral on the bottom of 
the famous tombstone in his bank window, and two tall 
candles were set in front of it to burn all night. 


cutter 


XIX 
'T\HIS was the evening of the day after election. Jael was 
at Lothian Farm. Supper, which had been made here 
the high communion rite of the day, was taking place when 
Capuchin came. There were no servants. His knock at 
the door was answered by the nearest Lothian, who, on see- 
ing Capuchin, left the door open and silently returned to 
He entered, closed the door, and advanced to 
greet Jael. His face wore an ingratiating expression, which 
was disagreeable, and there was a way of stealth about 
him. He held his hand out to Jael, who was regarding 
him steadily, and she declined the gesture—that is, she sat 
perfectly still, continuing only to regard him. 
“T can’t blame you,” he said, dropping his own hand. 
“The pity is, in a thing like this everybody gets scarred up, 
Friends most of all.”’ 


the table. 


all of us; even the best of friends. 
Jael said nothing to this. 
“There’s a matter I must talk to you about,” he said. 
‘‘Something to be straightened up between us. A per- 
; te 


onal interview seemed necessary. 
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“Have you had your supper?”’ Jael asked. 

“‘No, I haven't. I left Liberty right after lunch. Stopped 
two or three times on the way to talk. But don’t bother.” 

Jael prepared a place for him. As she rose, several others 
did also, but she made them a sign they understood. She 
wished to do it herself. Having brought him food on a 
platter and a cup of tea, she took her seat and looked at 
the Lothian who had been talking. 

“Yes. The effect of sunset upon primitive religion was 
what?” 

The Lothian, so reminded, took up his thought and went 
on with it. 

Capuchin was nonexistent. When he had finished eat- 
ing he seized a moment of silence to say to Jael, “‘ There 
was no way I could see to avoid a private interview, as 
you will understand when you hear me.” 

“This is quite private enough,” said Jael, without 
turning her head. 

He was determined not to take offense. The necessity 
under which she placed him to state his business in the 
hearing of all the Lothians did not embarrass him. On the 
contrary, it suited him very well to do it that way. 

“Tt’s this matter of the newspaper,” he said, holding 
his voice up. “I’ve made out a bill of sale’’—pulling it 
from his pocket—“‘here, in which, for the consideration of 
one dollar, as the formality is, the property is conveyed 
outright to you. It has been yours all the time, of course, 
but the fact was not on record. This is to acknowledge 
it legally. You remember how it was. The objection to 
your taking a mortgage in the first place to secure the 
purchase money was that in that case we should have to 
disclose your interest, which was thought at the time in- 
advisable to do. So there has never been any record of 
your ownership. I wanted to set it all straight before leav- 
ing. I’m going away for a rest.” 

He said it smoothly, a little too plausibly, never hesi- 
tating fora word. Jael was thoughtful and did not speak. 
He moved the paper toward her, quitting himself of it, and 
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said, “If I may offer a word of advice. Semicorn—I 
be very dubious about him 


him, I mean. 


about going any further wit} 
I’ve noticed recent!y that he’s 
say ?—not always thesame. | hate to say it, but I begin 
think he has periods of What it was Semicorn had 
periods of he did not finish saying; but by contracting his 
eyebrows, shaking his head and tapping it with his fingers 
he left no doubt of his meaning. 

Jael lighted a cigarette with an absent, meditatiy 
and sat staring directly at him for some time. She said 
nothing. She did not touch the paper there in front of her 
Conversation was resumed with an effort at the far end oi 
the table and presently became general again, though 
halting and with need to be artificially sustained. Jael 
turned her interest toward it, but took no part. Capuchin 
held his hand before his face, rubbing his temples, or 
gazing abstractedly at a picture on the wall. 

The tension was broken by a loud knock at the door, and 
when the door was opened there stood Fitzjerald. 

Jael rose to greet him; so did those of the Lothians who 
knew him. 

““A passing sight!’’ said Jael. 
secondly, you are hungry.” 

“Cold but not hungry,” said Fitzjerald. 
hot thing to drink.” 

When he had been served and was comfortable, Jae! 
regarded him with frank pleasure. 

“You might look at us,” 
Farm. These are all Lothians. 
account for yourself.” 

“Today,” said Fitzjerald. ‘At your house in Liberty 
they told me you were here and how to find you.” 

“But you must have arrived at noon. Here it 
o'clock, and the drive takes only two hours.” 

‘Just two hours,” he said. “I started at seven.” 

“You are most unsatisfactory,”’ said Jael. ‘Nothing 1 
be got out of you. Why these heavy looks?” 


what shall 


“First, you are cold 


“I'd like 


any 


“This is Lothiar 


When and whence? Do 


she said. 


Continued on Page 34 











To Complete the Scene, He Feil With a Crash Upon the Table, Sobbing: “I Loved That Man—Like a Brother—I Loved Him" 
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Sifiy body styles and Types 


America has greeted Cadillac's individualization of motor car choice, 
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with an enthusiasm tully equal to that which accompanied its first 
realization that in this great new line of Cadillac cars had been 


achieved a new and sensational advance in motor car performance. 





To such chassis features as unexampled smoothness of 


power, and speed that makes this new Cadillac, by the 
test of actual comparison, America’s fastest stock Car, is 
now joined the unique advantage of 50 Body Styles and 
Types and 500 Color and penne Combinations. 


It is precisely because of Cadillac’s supremely ¢ great per- 
formance and depend: ibility that this unprec i Vari- 
ety in body offerings 1 is regarded as characteristic ot Cad- 


iIlac’s cemaibecibting for its public, and as important and 





significant asanvy of Cadillac's great engineering triumphs. 


The even ereater success that (adillac 1s achiectne— 


The 
eight-cylinder Cadillac is not especially 
interested in having his attention called 
to one or the other examples of Cadillac 


ing satisfaction until and unless a greater 


Cadillac appears. 


He knows that every earnest, honest ettort 
its in- 
to 


man who buys a new go-degree 


car has for That is why new hosts 


the 


to build a good motor 
spiration 
approach Cadillac tineness of tabrication: 


tor 


devre > 


ac Sales 


to the ()\ 


adil} 


Hoc king 
‘}” all 4 


of buyers are 


Cadillac 


and 


and example desire 


surpassll 


manufacturing excellence. ’ ’ x that he will never long deeper motor- — records tot years. y ’ ’ 


6. Detroit 


CADILLAC 


DIivVISion OF GENERAL ™ PORATION 












Continued from Page 32 
“I’m looking at Capuchin. Good evening, sir,” he 
roared. ‘‘How do you do?” 

‘Good evening, Mr. Fitzjerald,”’ said Capuchin. 

‘You are safe, I see,”’ said Fitzjerald, so offensively that 
everyone, even Jael, began to wonder at him. ‘Safety is 
your private platitude,” he continued. ‘‘You mold the 
bullet, set it in powder, cock the hammer. You do not pull 
That's the dangerous part.” 
gitated, Capuchin pushed his chair back from 
ind began dusting himself, not aware of what 


the trigger 
the table 
he did. 
“You don’t brush yourself at the table, Mr. Capuchin,” 
said Fitzjerald. “It’s abominable, and it betrays you. 


What guilty knowledge of yourself are you forever brush- 


Visibly a 
é 


ing away with your little broom?” 
“Mr. Fitzjerald,” said Capuchin, 


‘‘we shall have an 
accounting in full one day 
“Tt isn’t possible,” said Fitzjerald. Then he asked sud- 
denly, ‘‘At what time today did you leave Liberty, Mr. 
Capuchin?” 
Capuchin’s manner altered. He answered quickly, 
anxiously, “‘ At one o'clock.” 
“Witnesses for it, I trust? 
witnesses, Mr. Capuchin.” 
“Yes,” said Capuchin strangely. He was instantly con- 
scious he had blundered. His wits returned. ‘I could not 
possibly leave Liberty unobserved,” he said, “‘ whatever it 


You would have thought of 


is you mean.” 

‘Of course,” said Fitzjerald, sneering. ‘‘That you have 
witnesses is a harmless fact, and still very important. Well, 
in that case it is news I bring. The banker Plaino was mur- 
dered this afternoon.’ 

All eyes turned to Capuchin. He came slowly to his 
feet, with a dazed expression, and began pacing the floor 
in a line parallel to the table, beating the palm of one hand 
with the fist of the other, groaning at intervals. 

“Why so distressed, Mr. Capuchin?” said Fitzjerald, 
with wicked taunting. ‘“ You are safe. No one will suspect 
It is stupid. It will pass you by. 


you, least of all the law 
its business is with the one who pulled the trigger. 

Capuchin stopped, turned to face Fitzjerald and met his 
gaze unwincingly. To the astonishment of those present 
whe had not seen it happen before, his appearance changed, 
even the outline of kim, which seemed all at once larger 
and more definite, not blurred at the edges as usual. This 
was one of those moments in which he saw himself in an 
aura of innocence, maligned, misunderstood, majestically 
wearing hissorrows. It clothed him with a fictitious dignity. 

“Mr. Fitzjerald,”’ he said, “‘you are a fiend. I am a 
guest in this house; an unwelcome one, yet a guest. As 
touching your insults, therefore, I am at the mercy of Miss 
Saint-Leon. What she permits I cannot help. But you 
goad me to say to her, to you, to all present, that I am no 
more responsible for what has occurred today than—than 
others. Certainly no more than the Lothian College. I did 
not invent Semicorn. I did not find him. He was presented 
to mein Jones Street. I met him there, asI met you, asI met 
her, as I met Lothians at all. I accepted him as I accepted 
the others. And if—-no, that’s all. That’s all I mean to 
say.” He began pacing the floor again. 

‘‘Semicorn!”’ said Fitzjerald, repeating the name. He 
was tense, dramatic, leaning halfway across the table, fol- 
lowing Capuchin with his eyes. ‘‘ Nobody had mentioned 
Semicorn, Mr. Capuchin. Why do you mention him?” 

Capuchin faced the company. A stricken look spread 
slowly over his features. 

“No,” he said, speaking just above a whisper, ‘“‘I should 
not have mentioned him either. I beg everyone here to for- 
yet that I did.” 

Then, to complete the scene, he fell with a crash upon 
the table, sobbing: 

‘I loved that man—like a brother—I loved him.” 
Fitzjerald supplied the theatrical fact. ‘‘Semicorn,’’ he 
aid, ‘is charged with the murder of Plaino.”’ 


xx 
Pert CHIN’S behavior was never clearly understood 


by those who witnessed it. No one knew what had 


iaken place between him and Semicorn that morning. He 
f disclosing it. As information it was 
} 


stopped just short « 
although it was by no means final as 
evidence , yet if it had been known it 
would have reduced the tormenting doubt that surrounded 
his case. Capuchin never did reveal it. 


very important; anc 
f 








semicor 


sg 
1 u 





It was this. Capuchin was still in bed the morning after 
election when Semicorn came to see him. What he came 
for was to expound the Lenine doctrine of revolution, es- 
pecially the defense of it as an accomplished fact. The 
fatal error was to suppose that once the people had got 

the state they were safe. Not so. A revolu- 
to be defended jealously, by ruthless means. 
lution had to be put down by the same methods 
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as those by which the capitalistic state puts down revolu- 
tion when it can. What happened to the leaders of a revo- 
lution if they failed? They were exiled, hanged, destroyed. 
So the people, having got the power, should stand their 
enemies against the wall, instead of leaving them in- 
trenched, free to plot against the new order, to corrupt the 
inexperienced leaders, to seize the first moment of discour- 
agement to turn the people against themselves, and so 
destroy the works of revolution. 

His mind was aflame. The point of his argument was 
that a political defeat meant nothing if they refused to 
accept it. Capuchin was a fool to accept it. There was yet 
time to act logically. They had all the means still in their 
hands. What they lacked was courage. He, Semicorn, 
would undertake in one hour to raise a force sufficient for 
all purposes. 

He had worked out a military plan. Spreading a large 
map on the bed, he traced upon it with an icy finger the 
lines of communication to be seized. All points of strate- 
gic importance were marked in red; there was indicated 
also the location of food reserves, ammunition, rifles, oil, 
with precise data as to quantities. According to the plan, 
the first act, after a secret mobilization of forces, would be 
to take Plaino and his bank, asa stroke of terrorism against 
the morale of the enemy. 

As to all the facts, he was cool and reasoning. When he 
returned to the argument his intensity was alarming. The 
more Capuchin tried to calm him the worse it was. To- 
ward the end—and it went on four hours--he began to 
reproach Capuchin for cowardice. 

“And I ought to of known it,” he said. “*What you 
haven't got is the guts I’m trying to put into you —the guts 
to think red, feel red, act red, and not let the people down. 
They’re red and you don’t know it. They don’t know it 
themselves until they see red done. Then they know it. 
They're not afraid of red. Every capitalist is. Red scares 
them—their own red does. They won't ride me out of here 
on a rail. I’m telling you what I'd do in your place and 
I’m saying that for myself. I got a better way to go. I’m 
red to the middle. I’ve got the guts to do red.” 

He was talking as much to himself as to Capuchin at this 
point, and appeared to be in physical agony, like some 
primeval worker of black magic consuming himself to in- 
voke a dreadful power. Red was the word of incantation. 
He phonated it diabolically. 

The paroxysm passed; he was calm again, saying, “It’s 
no good. I hear you saying it’s no good. Then let me 
alone. Leave that tome. You see your way and I see mine 
and what comes of mine is mine. T’hell with the Free- 
men’s League of politics. Semicorn rides on his own guts. 
I’m telling you in time as I promised to.” 

Which said, he vanished. In one moment he was gone. 

Capuchin, who all this time had been in his pajamas, 
clothed himself frantically, with no other thought in his 
head than to pursue Semicorn. As he was leaving the room 
he looked back and saw the map and the neatly typed 
military plan still lying on the bed. He put them in his 
pocket and went on. It was not until he was within sight 
of the newspaper office that he was struck with a sense of 
the incriminating character of these papers. 

He stopped aghast. What if something horrible should 
issue from Semicorn’s madness and they were found on his 
person! Time was passing. The back firing of a motor car 
gave him a nasty start. 

The self-saving motive came uppermost. Turning, he 
went around the block to the public garage where he kept 
his car, spoke to as many persons as possible, asked the 
time of day, took on oil and gas and drove away, saying he 
was going for a rest. That he took the road to Lothian 
Farm was accidental. His one conscious purpose was to find 
a place where he could burn the papers without trace. As he 
was burning them in a deep ravine out of sight of the road 
his thoughts went back to Semicorn. What should he do 
about him? What could he do if he went back? He could 
not imagine informing against him or having him locked 
up. Moreover, if he did, Semicorn would deny it, and he 
himself had just destroyed the only evidence there was. 
What else? Then a horrible fear possessed him, and he was 
afraid to go back. He was safely out of it. He had said he 
was going away to rest. What had prompted him to say 
that? Why should he go back at all? So he went on, tak- 
ing care to stop at least once an hour to talk to someone 
and sveak of the time of day. 

His thoughts, dwelling morbidly upon Semicorn, led 
him to see that they were bound to be very closely associ- 
ated in people’s minds. Everybody knew that Semicorn 
conducted the newspaper under his direction. This reflec- 
tion gave him afresh panic and moved him to cast about 
in his wits for some plausible act of disavowal. It was then 
it occurred to him to convey the paper back to Jael in a way 
to make it appear he had never owned it. Between Liberty 
and Lothian Farm was a small town where he got a blank 
bill of sale, which he filled out there. 
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Thus, he appeared before Jael, intent upon this one 
transaction, controlled by the instinct of self-preservation 
On hearing from Fitzjerald that Plaino had been mur- 
dered, he was as sure as if he had seen it done that Semi- 
corn did it. Now two emotions assailed him. One was that 
of simple horror; the other was one of remorse. For it was 
true he had conceived a great affection for Semicorn and 
the memory of having abandoned him to his madness 
clutched his heart. Distributing the responsibility for 
Semicorn, in that rise against Fitzjerald, was a general de- 
fense quite characteristic; it was also a secret, specific 
defense against the torment of remorse. Then all at once 
his direct feeling for Semicorn swamped all other emotions, 
and so he collapsed. 

XXIT 

AEL turned from that ambiguous sight to Fitzjerald 

and asked for more news. What was the evidence 
against Semicorn, and what were the circumstances of the 
murder? 

As Fitzjerald recited the details Capuchin lifted his face 
and listened, forgetful of both himself and the incongruity 
of his position in this company. 

The murder was that kind of incredible thing which does 
often take place. One simply could not imagine it to have 
happened unobserved, in the midst of activity, in the light, 
with no effort or possibility of concealment. Yet there was 
the fact. It did so happen. 

At two o’clock Plaino was seen at his desk alive. He sat 
in a private room at the back of the bank. Entering the 
bank, one had on the right a row of windows with little 
desks between for the use of patrons, and on the left the 
long continuous counter with the opaque glass screen and 
the little barred openings such as one has seen in many 
banks. Walking straight down this corridor between the 
street windows and the counter one came to a partition 
wall with two doors. One was the door to the directors’ 
room and was always locked; the other was the door of 
Plaino’s private office. The partition wall was thick and 
the door was heavy; still it was very extraordinary that such 
a sound would not have been heard through the wall and 
through the closed door by the clerks back of the counter 
outside. From where the cashier sat to Plaino’s desk, the 
actual distance was less than thirty feet, and the cashier 
was all the time in his place, or was supposed to be 

At 2:30 o’clock a clerk entered Plaino’s room. He was 
still there, at his desk, but in a shapeless lump, with a bul- 
let through his heart. The killer had walked in, right up 
to the old man’s desk, facing him, had shot him and walked 
out again, and nobody had seen him. 

The sequel was swift. The chief of police went immedi- 
ately to the newspaper office, arrested Semicorn and his 
Wobbly crew, and then searched the editorial premises. 
In the top right-hand drawer of Semicorn’s desk was found 
a revolver with one chamber fired. The empty cartridge shell 
was still in it and the smell of burned powder was fresh. The 
bullet that killed Plaino had been already recovered, for it 
passed clean through the body; and it fitted the empty shell 

Semicorn was questioned. They asked him if the weapon 
was his. He refused to answer. They asked him if he had 
killed Plaino. He refused to answer. They asked him if he 
knew who killed Plaino. 

““Yes,”’ he said. 

“Who?” 

“The people killed him,”’ he answered; and that was all 
they could get out of him. 

There was nothing more, except that the town was in a 
state of dangerous excitement. When Fitzjerald left at 
seven o’clock people were gathering around the jail in 
which Semicorn and his Wobblies were held. 

Jael rose from the table. To Fitzjerald, she said, ‘‘ Were 
you intending to go back tonight? You would be quite 
comfortable here. But if you were going back we might go 
together.” 

““T meant to go back tonight,”’ he said, moving to get on 
his coat. 

Capuchin stared at her unbelievingly. He had no under 
standing of her compulsion to go and could not restrain a 
sound of protest. 

“But Ja—ah—Miss Saint-Leon, do you—do you 
well, why should you go?” 

She did not hear him. It was remembered afterward 
by those who noticed him that he was so torn by equivo 
cal impulses as to seem to be moving in two directions at 
once. Asa fact he followed Jael’s car for several miles, 
then turned back, went deeper into the country, took 
refuge with some farm friends, and was not heard of again 
for several weeks. 

A sleet storm had come on. The going was slow. When 
Jael and Fitzjerald arrived at Liberty it was two o’clock 
and the town was quiet. They went to Little Jones 
Street, which had the character of a club, and met again 
at breakfast. They were alone. 

Continued on Page 89 
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*2.000 isn't a drop 


in the bucket 


You’ve known motorists who prided themselves on taking 
every hill “in high’”’.... 

A rush at the bottom of the grade—a gradual loss of headway 
—then the agonized laboring of the engine toward the top... 

Sometimes they make it. The driver is able to smirk com- 
placently as the car drags over the crest. 

But the automobile—$2,000 worth of straining, suffering 
steel! It loses two days of life in one day of such experiences! 


HE normal human machine has more years of 

service in it than the best automobile motor. 
But it, too, will wear out prematurely if it is kept 
in high gear day after day, year after year. 

Millions are doing it. Heart disease is now the 
greatest single cause of death. Other “degenerative” 
diseases—the diseases which we bring on ourselves 
by wrong living—are on the increase. 

And the loss—depreciated earning capacity, de 
preciated comfort, depreciated happiness—the loss 
to each individual cannot be measured in money. 
$2,000 isn’t a drop in the bucket! 

Physicians are posting warning signs. “Go slow”’. 
“Dangerous grade ahead”. They haven’t any med 
icine to take the place of sufficient sleep and sen 
sible diet. They can only counsel wisely, and hope 
for the best. 

But it is the fashion to take the hills in high —to 
drive the human machine until it begins to labor 
and struggle—then, through artificial stimulants, 
to keep it sputtering on. As a consequence, many a 
man is living on his nerve, with no energy to draw 


on in an emergency no reserve power. 


Perhaps the stimulant most widely used is 
caffein. It deadens the sense of fatigue—tempora- 
rily. It repels sleep. It excites the nerves. It con- 
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Poseum 1s f the Postum Cereal Company 5 jucts, which include also 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer 
sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water. is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 


Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes 


tributes nothing in place of what it takes away. 


It is so needless to pay the penalties of caffein 
even though you do naturally want a hot drink at 
mealtime. You can have all the enjoyment, without 


a trace of any stimulant. Try Postum! 


Here is a drink made of roasted wheat and bran. 
It has a rich, distinctive flavor. It is completely 
wholesome. It is liked better than any other meal 


time drink in millions of homes. 


A thirty-day test of Postum will show you the 
difference in effects—and you'll learn, too, what a 
completely satisfying drink this is! Carrie Blanchard, 
famous food demonstrator, makes you a special offer: 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Please accept one week's supply of Postum, free, 
as a start on the 30-day test. I will send with it my 
personal directions for preparing Postum so it is 
most satisfying. 

“Or you can begin the test today, by getting 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs less than other 


mealtime drinks—only one-half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, please indicate on 

e coupo whetne you pre fer nstan ostum, 
th yon whether 3 prefer Instant Post 
prepared instantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, 
the kind you boil”. 


POPP iii 
P.-—-Ss. E. P., 10-30-26 
Postum Cereat ( 
I want to make a thirt test -ostu *lease send 

me, without « et 
Instant P. 

(prepar | 
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Name 


Street 
City 
In Canad CANADIA $ 
$5 Front St. East. Toronto 2. Ontar 
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Take a tubeful of Texaco 
Motor Oil and let it stand 
in a glass of crushed ice 
and salt for twenty min- 
utes. The temperature 
will go down to about 
zero. Invert the tube. See 
how freely Texaco Hows 
at this cold temperature. 








The first fen seconds cause more 
engine wear than many miles. 


The first few hundred revolutions of your engine on a 
cold day are a critical test of your motor oil. 

The first ten seconds of speedy idling while warming 
up the engine and oil may cause more wear than many 
miles of driving. 

If the oil does not circulate freely and instantly, the metal- 
to-metal contacts have a rapidly destructive effect. It is un- 
wise and expensive to use an oil that will not stand the cold. 

Texaco Motor Oil flows readily, doing its duty at the 
first turn of the motor, regardless of temperature, pre- 
venting this unnecessary wear. 


REG.US PAT. OFF 
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‘Texaco flows instantly 


It stands the zero pour test. 
It is the same fine lubricant 
at zero as at any normal 
engine temperature. 

Test it for yourself. 

The clean, clear, golden 
color of Texaco Motor Oil is 
proof of its purity—the visible 
evidence of perfect freedom 
from all substances that would 
cause the oil to solidify in 
cold weather, and from all 
carbon forming impurities. 

The results—perfect lubri- 
cation, in a cold engine or 
hot; less wear; more power 


because compression is better; 
no heavy carbon deposits any- 
where; no clogged valves, 
gummed plugs, sticking rings 
or piston head deposits; and a 
far longer life of maintained 
eficiency before crankcase 
draining becomes necessary. 


Make it your invariable rule 
to stop at the Texaco Red 
Star and Green T whenever 
you need oil or gas. The wew 
and éetter Texaco Gasoline 
and the clean, clear, golden 
Texaco Motor Oil form an 
ideal combination. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A., Texaco Petroleum Products 


The zero pour testis a regular part of Texaco 


laboratory service. Every run of Texaco 
Motor Oil is constantly checked and 
proved by scientific tests. The zero pour 
tests are among the most important of the 
hundreds performed daily. 




































































Reproducer 
Model 415—$30 


Radio Tube 


$2.00 





Console Cabinet 
Model 375-—$175 


Model 501-AX 





Taple C 
Model 325—$75 


Which model is best 
suited to your re- 
quirements? 


There's a Stewart-Warner 
Matched-Unit Radio for 
every home—and for 
every purse:— 

Five-tube, three-dial mod- 
els (table and console 
types) from $65 to $400. 
Five-tube, two-dial mod 
els (table and console 
types} from $65 to $175. 
Six-tube, one-dial models 
{table and console types} 
trom $80 to $400 

All cabinets are in wal- 
nut, beautifully finished. 


Prices shown are without acces- 


sories 


All prices slightly higher west of 


t oc rd r anon of units ts nec- 
great band --+- And in 
art- Warner has designed 


Sd ind built Instrument, Tubes and Re- 
producer to work together in pertect 
unison. The result is the famous 
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Theyre Knocking at Your Door/ 


HEY want to come into your home to 

entertain you. The big brass band— 
your favorite singer —the world-famous 
pianist —the most popular dance orches- 
tra. All ready and waiting to please you. 
Let them in—tonight. It’s Stewart-War- 
ner Radio time! 
Listen to the wonderful entertainment 
they offer you. Just turn the dials of a 
Stewart-Warner Matched-Unit Radio and 
let the world of tinest radio enjoyment 
tlood your home. 
Listen to the marvelous tone! Full, rich, mel- 
low, clear, beautiful. That is because Stew- 
art-Warner has designed, built and matched 
every unit to work in perfect unison. 
No hit-or-miss combination of set, tubes 
and reproducer can be expected to give such 
tine performance. Just as all instruments 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
1826 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


STEWARI-WAR 


TWELVE MILLION PEOPLE ARE TODAY USING STEWART-WARNER PRODUCTS 
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in the brass band must be tuned and timed 
to blend into a perfect whole, so must all 
parts—all units—of a radio be matched | ' 
to give the best and clearest reception. Hh 

























When you buy your Stewart-Warner 
Radio, you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that it is made and backed by the big, 
reliable Stewart-Warner institution, with 
its twenty-year record of leadership—with 
its tremendous service organization, reach- 
ing from coast to coast. 7 


Let your own ears tell you that this is the 
Radio you want in your home. Your 
nearest Blue Ribbon Dealer—a member 
of the national Stewart-Warner organiza- 
tion—is ready and anxious to demonstrate 
a Matched-Unit Radio for you and your 
family. We will gladly send you his ad- 
dress on request. 
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Brother Slayback surrendered. ‘‘Go on 
back,” he said bitterly. ‘‘He’s probably 
remembered something Aaron Burr told 
him. I'll telephone you tomorrow, maybe 
Good-by.”’ 

He walked haughtily to the gate, his fine 
turban subsiding like a horse blanket down 
over his magenta shoulders. 


The home-flown Yak awakened in histwo 
room apartment on upper Second Avenue 
the next morning with a moody melan- 
choly hanging over him. He surveyed his 
beautiful costume as it hung on a clothes 
tree and he felt a little more cheerful, but 
presently the sight of it brought back to 
him the morose auspices of his return to 
Riverside. 

When he began slowly to dress he some 
how felt that even being a Yak could not 
recompense for everything 

**Arnold!”’ 

He spewed the name disgustedly, bit 

ras one might rid himself of a worm 
caught inopportunely in an apple. 

The Enquirer-Sun that morning carried 
a brief story about Mr. Huggins, “well 
known New York journalist, who is here on 
a brief visit. Mr. Huggins is an old River 
side boy who has made good in New York 
He recently covered the famous Hatton 
divorce trial for his paper, the New York 
Globe-Courier. Mr. Huggins will be here 
for two weeks. His friends wish him well.”’ 
Brother Slayback felt that he could not, in 
all honesty, join in this beneficent anoint 
ment 

After breakfast, however, spirits 
somewhat elevated by hearty nourish 
ment, he called the Moselle home on the 
telephone. The flower of Riverside an 
swered the call herself. Rich felt relieved. 
He half expected to get Mr. Huggins. 

‘“‘Dear?”’ 

“Oh, Rich, I’m so glad you called.”” Miss 
Moselle was overwhelming, and Rich be- 
came himself again. “‘I was so very sorry 
you had to go last night. Arnold was so 
very funny, I know you would have died 
laughing at him. He said so many ‘ 

** Arnold?” asked Rich vaguely. 

‘Arnold Huggins, silly.” 

“Oh, Arnold Huggins!”’ Brother Slay- 
back, now that he was reminded, recalled 
the man distinctly. ‘Oh, Arnold 
Huggins. Quite a fellow, isn’t he? 

“‘He'’s darling. He said ' 

‘“Want a soda?”’ 

“Why, I think that would be nice, Rich. 
At the Elite?”’ 

a ep.” 

“T’ll be over in a half hour.” 

Rich hung up not so happy asa lark. He 
took off his store coat, put on his better, 
though civilian, garment, and _ strolled 
slowly to the Flite. Anita was there on the 
minute, looking so lovely that Rich’s mel- 
She 


his 


yes, 


ancholy was evaporated. seized his 
arm ecstatically. 

“1 don’t know why,” she whispered in- 
timately, “‘but I just feel wonderful today. 
Shall we sit in the back?” 

Somewhat doubtful that he might have 
inspired this delirium, he sat down beside 
her and duplicated her order of a strawberry 
ce-cream Anita fidgeted, laughed 
inreasonably, and in general depressed 
Rich beyond words. 

‘l thought,” he ventured at length, 

you'd like to hear about the convention. 
There was Yaks from all over the state 
Savannah, Augusta, Valdosta, Macon, 
everywhere.” 

‘Really!’ 

Rich brightened hopefully. “‘ Why, yes,” 
he continued. ‘Assessor Goldfogle himself 
welcomed the Yaks in the name of the 
mayor of Macon, who was out of town, and 
there was Representative in Congress Haw- 


soda. 


kins and lots of |} bugs.” 
‘You must have had a gorgeous time a 
perfectly gorgeous time!” she thrilled 
“Why, he admitted, taking 
‘‘and I was especially pleased by a 


yes, I did,” 


courage, 
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Continued from Page 15 


little honor they give me. I was absolutely 
surprised, you know, because I hadn’t the 
faintest idea anybody’d heard of me out- 
side of Riverside. But it seemed that some- 
body had—some of the boys been talking, I 
suppose —and just as the parade wa 
forming at Cotton and Mulberry Streets 
at ten o'clock sh i 

Anita laid a hand 
Rich stopped. 

‘Look yonder,” she said quickly Not 
there —over by the cigar stand. The man 
with the gray hat on--isn’t that Arnold?” 
“No,” he shortly 
““My mistake!” she ac 


Arnold He 


For a minute | 


Rich looked sald 
She laughed. 
knowledged. ‘It 
has a gray hat like that 
could have vowed that was he. What were 
you Rich? —oh, yes, about the 
county tax assessor. You say he was play- 

ing golf with you?” 

“T said,”’ repeated Brother Slayback, and 
at that moment his face was more than ever 
that of a grim yak, “I said that there was a 
parade. It took a hour to pass a given 
point. There was two thousand Yaks from 
all over the state What?” 

Miss Moselle shook her 
‘Nothing, nothing!” she giggled. “I just 
don’t know what’s come over me. I’m so 
silly this morning I don’t know what to do 
with myself.”’ 

““What was it?’’ demanded Rich. 

“Nothing, I tell you! I just thought | 
saw Arnold again It wasn’t, though. 
A man standing there at the door had on a 
gray hat. Arnold hasagray hat, you know.” 

‘I hope it chokes him,’’ Brother Slay- 
back declared illogically 

Miss Moselle looked at him curiously for 
a moment, but said nothing. Rich drew on 
straw and half of the 
cream soda at one gulp. He wiped his 
mouth. 

“Tf you don’t want to hear this,” he 
offered. 

tich, don’t be silly, now.”’ Anita was 
quickly considerate. ‘“‘I know it was rude 
of me, but I didn’t want Arnold to think I 
was cutting him. Now you go on and tell 
me about Assessor Goldfogle. What did he 
say to you?” 

“It wasn’t the Honorable Goldfogle,”’ 
Rich explained, hurt in his voice. “I 
wanted to tell you about a little honor 
that was accorded me—a honor that was 
absolutely a knock-out to me, I was so 
surprised, never dreaming, you know, that 
anybody’s heard of me outside of Riverside 
and right around town here i 

He started to lift his soda glass to his 
mouth when his wrist was caught so sud- 
denly that bubbles spattered squarely in 
Blinded, burning, he groped for 
his handkerchief. Then, as he wiped his 
eyes dry, he heard a voice! 

“Nita!” 

“Oh, Arnold, of all people!” 

Yep, it’s the kid himself—and Mr 
Slayback, the boy Yak! What's the Yak 
crying about?” 

‘Nothing!”’ replied Rich thickly, keep- 
ing his handkerchief to his eyes. ‘‘ Nothing 
atall! And that’s all too. See? Good-by!”’ 

“Why, Rich!” 

‘“*Good-by, I said!’ he repeated fiercely. 
‘I said good-by, understand, and that 
means good-by!"’ He caught up his hat 
from a near-by chair. Other soda sippers 
in the vicinity turned to look at him curi- 
ously. “I'll learn you!” he shouted. ‘Just 
because I ain’t from New York I reckon 
I'm a bum! Well, we'll see! We'll find 
out! I'll learn you!” 

Still shielding his damp, red face wit} 
the handkerchief, he stumbled down the 
aisle to the door. 

Flushed and embarrassed, Miss Moselle 
endured the stares of the other customers 
in agony. Mr. Huggins drew slowly and 
reflectively on cigarette, apparently 
unruffled by the outburst. 
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gins continued placidly 
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He dropped into silence, his brow knit as 
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when some body 
the 
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“1 can’t think of it,”” Mr. Huggins said 
‘It’s odd the way that thing has slipped 
my mind. I remember the 
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yacht All his friends im Tom, or 
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when Eddie Cantor 
said something or other about the Shrin- 
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call | 
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ers 
“Rich heard,” repeated Miss Moselle 
determinedly“ Rich heard and evidently 
misunderstood. Right in front of 
bods 
“Want another soda? 
“No,” she answered shortly. 
front of eve ry body 
“‘Let’s run along then,’’ Mr. Huggins 
suggested. “I’ve got to go by the telegraph 
office.” 
Miss Moselle’s lips closed 
firm line. She rose and Mr 


lowed her to the cashier’s desk 


every- 


in a straight, 
Huggins fol- 
While he 
waited for his change she stood in the door, 


tapping a nervous toe. They turned the 
corner into Twelfth Street. 

‘“*T was just saying,”’ she resumed, “‘that 
right in front of everybody, absolutely mor- 
tifying me to death, Rich came out and 
began to talk to me wg 

“We've still got that date tonight?” 

Miss Moselle did not reply. Her ey 
stared straight ahead, cold and sullen. 
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comfort- 
Just let 
Yak 


Was 


import 


in 
stop 
ig feet or 


Mr 


m indifferently, wi 


Huggins 


He drew a chair to 
“You know, ’Nita,”’ 
thinking about Slay 
ing sorT f 
thi 


» replies 
‘Whose interested 
lent 
reminds 


She 


ad 


reminiscentiy, 


Was Sl 


saying to me once. He and 

and H. L. Mencken 

Henry Mencken—wer 

when somebody I dor remember 1 

was Just now, but I think it was 

somebody brought up t subject of 
Miss Moselle raised 

Mr. Huggins paused 

nad stopped at the gate 

of the latch and then the 

gravel walk Anita dropped 
} 


» floor. She stepped around a c!} 


two large, st 
Brother Slay! 
hand lormally and awkw 
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Hook ré 
} 
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ture ar px simuitaneous 


meet 
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"she added to Rich 
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fellows, and we 
led them down the 
nes, and Mr. Huggins | 


she bowed some 
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doubtfully you ¢ 


me up 
Arnold 


sitawhi 


frame to acknowledge her 
other Slayback fetc} 
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Scene from “MICHAEL STROGOFF” 


“MICHAEL STROGOFF” 


will unquestionably create a sen- 
sation. Atits premiere in the world-famous 
Ufa Palace in Berlin there were 2,000 
people there and repeatedly they arose 
and cheered the marvelous acting and 
direction. This is most unusual for Ger- 
many and a real tribute to the picture. 


If you recall Jules Verne’s 
famousdramaticnovelof ‘Michael 
Strogoff, Courier of the Czar,”’ you know 
what a thrilling tale it is and what a great 
treat is in store for you. No writer ever 
had greater power to stir the pulse than 
Verne, whose three great imaginative 

* stories, ‘Michael Stro- 
goff,”’ “Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under 
the Sea” and “Around 
the World in 80 Days” 
will live as long as 
memory exists. 


Every movie- 
theatre in the 
country will likely 
show ‘‘Michael Stro- 
goff’’ as an agreeable 
and exciting change 
from the regular run 
of drama, and in which 
heroism reaches its 
highest point and a 
fine young soldier 
shows what extreme 
loyalty and unswerv- 
ing obedience to or- 
ders mean. One of Europe’s leading ac- 
tors, lvan Mousjoukine — whose name has 
been shortened to IVAN MOSKINE to 
aid American pronunciation—plays the 
valiant hero in a superb manner. And in 
some scenes appear 3000 members of the 





IVAN MOSKINE 


Latvian Army. 


Universal’s Greater Movie 
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Greater Movie Season, and as rapidly as 
ew productions issue from our coast studios, | am 
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“T was name od after my uncle that lives 
in Talbotton,’’ Mr. Hook said. 

= tego Jake and Jake around,” Rich 
continued, ‘‘because they’ve been to New 
York and had some very in-ter-est-ing ex- 
periences. I thought Mr. Huggins might 
want to talk over old times in New York 
with them. They’ve had some very in-ter- 
est-ing experiences.” 

He settled back solemnly, and Mr. Hug- 
gins looked dubiously at the two old globe- 
trotters. 

‘When were you there?” he 
Brother Culpepper. 

*1915.” 

“‘T wasn’t there,” 
was in Rahway, New Jersey. 
vention.” 

“Tell us something about it,’ 


asked 


Brother Hook said. ‘I 
It was a con- 


’ Mr. Hug- 
gins suggested. 

“Do,” added Miss Moselle 

“There ain’t anything to tell,’’ Brother 
Hook replied stolidly “T can’t think 
of anything right now.’’ He turned to 
Rich. ‘“‘Didn’t you just get back from 
Macon, Rich?” 

“Wasn't you at the 
Brother Culpepper added. 

“Why, yes,”” Rich acknowledged, clear- 
ing his throat. ‘‘We had quite a parade 
there—took a hour to pass a given point. 
It formed at Cotton and Mulbe erry Streets 
at ten o'clock sharp 

**T got to New York in 1915,” Mr. Hug- 
gins said. ‘I remember Rector’s was open 
at the time, and Bustanoby’s and Church- 
ill’s. Those were the days, all right! I 
remember | was walking up Broadway the 
night I got there when 
‘Now?” 

Mr. Huggins stopped. Brother Cul- 
pepper had spoken, but his question ap- 
parently was addressed only to Brother 


convention?” 


Slayback. 
‘‘Now?” repeated Brother Hook. 
‘‘Now,” replied Brother Slayback. 
‘‘What did yousay?’’ asked Mr. Huggins. 
“Nothing,”’ Rich answered hastily. 

‘Nothing at all. Go right ahead.” 

Mr. Huggins looked uncertainly from 
one of the Jakes to the other Miss 
Moselle, listening silently, felt a trace of 
uneasines 

“Well,” Mr. Huggins resumed slowly 
cautiously, ‘“‘I was walking up Broad 
Way : 

“One night I was walking up Broad 
way,” Brother Culpepper spoke heavily, 
blandly “T was walking up Broadway 
with my wife, and all of a sudden she said, 
‘Look, Jake! Ain’t that DeWolf Hopper?’ 
I looked an d the re was a fellow that looked 
exactly like all the pictures we ever seen of 
DeWolf ~ ha Hair like his, face like 
his, everything. I said, ‘It certainly looks 
like DeWolf Hopper, all right.’ My wife 
tho ight so too.”’ 

He stopped as suddenly as he had 
tarted 

“Well?” prompted Mr. Huggins after 
pause 

We what 

“Was it DeWolf 


‘I don’t know,” 


Hopper 
Brother Culpepper ad 


mitted ‘I never could find out.” 

There was silence for a moment or two 
and then Mr. Huggins spoke. ‘I know De 
Wolf 

‘*We was going to New York when I was 
in Rahway,” said Brother Hook. “It was 
1 Thursday morning and raining cats and 
dogs, and we'd just come out our hotel 


when one of the delegates said, ‘ Let’s go to 
New \ ork and see the ghts.’ Nobody ever 
answered him and we didn't go.” 

‘*Rahw: Ay, "said Mr. Huggins, ‘‘is 
where 

**Another time in New York.’ Brother 
Culpepper said, “‘I and my wife were on 


seventy-secol d Street and 


we had to get 
down to Times Square. I said Let’ s get in 


wouldn't do it. She was scared of the Sub 
way.” 


: Yes?”’ Mr. Huggins said 


We got on a street car and rode down- 


town,”’ Brother Culpepper finished. ‘‘ My 
wife wouldn't get in the Subway.” 


he Subway and go downtown,’ but she 
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“T covered the opening of the Sub- 
way £4 

**Newark,”’ said Brother Hook, ‘‘ was as 
near New York as we got. We had to come 
back South by way of Newark. We caught 
a 4:02 to Newark, caught a 6:32 out of 
Newark, and that was as near New York as 
we got on that trip.” 

**Did you ever go again?” 
Huggins. 

“No, ” Brother Hook answered. 

“One of the biggest stories I ever cov- 
ered 

‘“*T wouldn’t live in New York,”’ Brother 
Culpepper said expansively, ‘‘if you was to 
give it to me.” 

**One of the biggest 

“I was saying that to a fellow I and my 
wife met in the hotel lobby when I was in 
New York,”’ he continued. ‘‘ He was a nice 
fellow, named Musa. We got to talking 
and I said I wouldn’t live in New York if 
you was to give it to me. I said, ‘Look at 
you, now. Here you area poorly-looking 
fellow, thin as a rail, and pasty face. You 
can’t get any air here in New York, and 
you need fresh air. Look at me. I’m a big 
fellow, strong as a bull, and never had a 
doctor in my life except when lightning 
struck me once,’ I said. ‘What you ought to 
do is get out of New York,’ I said. ‘You 
need country air.’”’ 

‘Did he get out?” asked Mr. Huggins. 

““Well,”’ confessed Brother Culpepper, 
“it turned out he didn’t live in New 
York. He lived in Texas and was just 
visiting.” 

‘Texas *began Mr. Huggins, when 
Brother Hook spoke: 

‘There was a fellow from New York 
through here yesterday. He thought his 
gears were stripped. I said they wasn’t; 
that that was a knocking or something. He 
was a New Yorker all right, kept saying he 
knew his gears were stripped, and I told 
him I was a mechanic and knew my busi- 
ness, and it was something knocking; but, 
no, he wouldn't believe me.” 

‘What did it turn out to be? 
gins asked. 

“I don’t know,” said Brother Hook. ‘ He 
got mad and went on away.” 


asked Mr. 


” 


"Mr. Hug- 


“Once I traced ”" Mr. Huggins 
began. 

“T’ll bet,” said Brother Culpepper, “there 
are more people on one block in New York 
sometimes than tl ein all of Riverside 





even on Saturday.” 

‘I traced bi 

“T don’t see how they keep it up, those 
New Yorkers,”’ he marveled. ‘Going, go- 
ing, going, night and day, never resting. 
You see ’em on the street at one o'clock in 
the morning.” 

“One 

‘We went up on the Seaboard Air Line 
and came back on the Southern,” said 
Brother Hook. “I don’t know which I 
like best. Some of the fellows -the dele- 
gates, you know—said the Southern was 

e best, and some of them said the Sea- 
board Air Line was. I couldn't make up 
my mind. Both of them wes pretty good. 
Once I knew a fellow that went up on the 
Atlantic Coast Line. I always thought I'd 
like to see him and find out how the At- 
lantic Coast Line was.” 

He dropped into silence over this fas- 
cinating notion and nobody spoke for sev- 
eral minutes. Miss Moselle hummed a lit- 
tle note or two happily and Mr. Huggins 
stared intently at the back of his hand. It 
was he who broke the silence: 

“y x 

‘Who was the fellow?” asked Brother 
Culpepper. 

‘Archie Moss,” 

A onger sile aaiCce 

“Pe rhaps 

‘Didn't you see him at the post office 
yesterday?" asked Brother Culpepper 

‘I got there late,’” Brother Hook said 
regretfully. 

“Wel * began Mr. Huggins 

“You might telephone him,” 
Brother Culpepper 


Brother Hook replied. 


suggested 


‘I'll do that,”’ declared Brother Hook 


October 30,1926 


Another silence, and presently Mr. Hug 
gins tossed his cigarette away and stood up. 
Miss Moselle followed him. The two Jakes 
looked at Brother Slayback 
He shook his head shortly. 

“I'd better be going,” Mr. Huggins ven- 
tured. “I’ve got to catch a train. There’s 
a big story broken and I’ve got to 

‘Is Archie Moss married yet?” 
Brother Culpepper curiously. 

Mr. Huggins silently took his hat from 
the window sill. He offered his hand to 
Anita. To the others 
“*Good-by.”’ 

**Good-by.”’ 

He walked alone down the veranda, up 
the gravel walk, and into Third Avenue. 
Behind him he heard Miss Moselle giggle. 
He hastened his steps. Presently Brother 
Culpepper reached for his derby. 

‘I reckon we better be getting on back 
down to the garage,”’ he said. 

Brother Hook picked up his derby. 
** Mighty pleased to have met you, ma’am,”’ 
he said to Miss Moselle 

‘Thanks, fellows,’’ Rich said gratefully. 

* Any time,” acknowledged Brother Cul- 
pepper generously. “Any time at all.” 

They moved off. When their footsteps 
had died down the street Rich shifted hi 
chair once or twice and then got up and 
went to the swing. Miss Moselle made 
room for him. He leaned back, 
pulled her toward him until her head lay 
on his shoulder. 

‘Mighty interesting fellows, Hook and 
Culpepper,” he said presently 

Miss Moselle did not answer 

“Yes, sir,’’ he repeated, ‘ ity in-ter- 
est-ing fellows. What I brought them 
around for was I just wanted to show you 
that that Arnold Huggins wasn’t the or 


InquIringly 


asked 


“*Good-by,” he said 


sighed, and 


y 


person that’s been to New York and knows 
a thing or two. There’s a couple Rive 

side fellows been to New York and nothing 
uppish about them. Just like anybody 


else 
‘More so,"’ murmured Miss Mosell 
‘You bet your life they’re regular fel- 
lows,’’ Rich declared. ‘‘Not Yaks, to be 
sure, but nice fellows all the same.”” He 
lifted her chin slightly, so he could look 
into her face. ‘* Youwasn't sore, wa you 
‘I’m not sore,”’ she said 


Rich breathed a deep sigh of relief J 
was aft raid you might be,”’ he said He 
pressed her closer and kissed her strawberry 
blond hair. Then he spoke agair 

‘He's all right, I reckon, but the way he 
Kept trying to keep meé from telling about 


I got at the convention 
It wasn't anything 
Anita, they had a 


a nour to 


that little honor 
kind of got my goat 
much, but — you know, 
parade a big parade that took 
pass a given point. It formed at Cotton 
and Mulberry Streets at ten o’clock sharp, 
and I was standing there, not thinking any 
body knew me or ever heard of me outside 
of Riverside, when a Potentate came up and 
said, ‘Would this be Brother 
Riverside?’ I said, yes, | was Brother Slay 
back. Then he said, ‘ Well, 
back, we need a man to carry 


Sacred Banner of Hu Lu Temple in the 





Slayback, of 





Brother Slay 


tne Imperial 


parade and everybody says you're a good 





strong fellow and could carry it.’ And I 
said, ‘You don’t mean I should carry the 
Imperial Sacred Banner of Hu Lu Tem 
ple!’ And he said = 

‘I wasn’t sere,”’ said Anita thought 
* because I discovered henaia Hu l 
found out something. I can see nov 
you didn’t like him 

“And he said Rich resumed 
faintly 

‘He’s too interested in himself,”’ Mis 
Moselle « xplained He won't let ar yboay 
else say anything. He thinks everything 
he’s done is mportant Nothing anybod 


else has done is import 
won't let others talk ‘ 
She paused and Rich made one more 
effort. ‘‘ And he said, ‘ Mr. Slayback oT 
‘I'm glad he’s gone,’’ Anita murmured. 
‘*Go on, dear. Finish what you were say- 
ing.” 
‘That's all,” Rich mumbled. ‘That's 


all I was going to say 
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ROOMS 


to kessen your housework 


ERE are two simply 
H and inexpensively 
furnished rooms. But 
aren’t they charming? 
And largely because their 
color schemes are right. 
That’s what counts. 


If you have rooms that 
do not suit you, very 
likely nothing more than 
a few easily made changes 
in the decorative scheme 
will transform them. 

Even floor-coverings, 
and very pretty ones, can 
now be obtained { 
trifling sum—ir 
Seal Art-Rugs. 
are more attr e than 
ever, And in a wide va- 
riety for every part of the 
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effects for dining and living rooms; 
dainty floral designs for bedrooms; 
crisp-colored, gleaming tile effects 
for kitchen or bath. 


A guide to artistic effects 


“Cotor Macic in THE Home,” by 
Anne Pierce, gives many sugges- 
tions you can use to re yuy ené ite any 
type of room. You will enjoy re: id- 
ing this practical book. Fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 


HW oy V YOU BUY ik 
Gold Seal. It identifie 


—. leum Gold Seal Ru 


floor-covering with a 


years’ rec mand for durability 


} 


satisfection. It pays tol 


Gold Seal on the rugs yo 


peaceful corner illustrates a rest 
ful harmony in tones of brown. The de 
1s fre Venetian ( ongoleum 


Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 532. 


GOLD SEAL 


_Art-Rucs 


actua 
much prettier than their 
Their 1u al | conven! 
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unusual floor 
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Helpful Handbook 
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“You're a mind reader,”’ he said. 

‘‘No more than any woman is,” she said. 
“You looked at my dress. You said to 
yourself, ‘Maids don’t wear dinner gowns; 
now who the devil can she be?’”’ 

“My very words!” laughed Gerald. 
‘‘ Marvelous--simply marvelous!” 

“I'd like to be a mystery,” the girl re- 
marked. ‘“‘But I'd be solved as soon as 
your mother comes down. I’m Irene 
Thorne.” 

“How do you do, Miss Thorne? I'd tell 
you that I’m the Prince of Monaco, if I 
didn’t have a rather strong hunch that you 
know I’m Gerald Shannon.” 

“T could tell that from your shoulders.” 

‘“‘How?” 

“They're like your father’s,” Irene 
Thorne said. 

“I’m glad you think so,” said Gerald. 
“You don’t live in Branton, do you?” 

“Yes, Ido. I was born and brought up 


here. 

“Really?” He was puzzled. “I’m 
practically sure we never met.” 

‘*We never did,” she said. 

“TY can’t understand why we never did.” 

“I’ve been busy—— working,” she told him. 

“Working? Oh, for the Junior League.” 

“‘No; bread-and-butter work. I lost my 
amateur standing years ago.” 

“But surely—we must have been at the 
same parties ae 

She smiled quizzically. “‘Not with my 
past,”’ she said. 

‘“* My dear young lady, have you a past?” 

‘A dark past, from the Branton point of 
view,’ Irene Thorne said. ‘‘ You see, Mr. 
Shannon, I’m a Jungle girl.”” Seeing that 
that left him with nothing tosay, she added, 
‘{ was born in Gifford Street. I’ve lived 
down there nearly all my life. Now I'll 
answer your question: What the devil am 
I doing here?” 

* All you need is a tent, a crystal ball and 
i gypsy make-up,” laughed Gerald. ‘‘It’s 
really uncanny the way you see right into 
my brain cells.”’ 

‘I’m here,”’ said Irene Thorne, “ because 
I work here. I've a pleasant job. I'ma 
sort of companion to your mother and a 
sort of secretary to your father. Some- 
times, in the evening, he dictates letters to 
me. He’s a tremendous worker, you know.” 

Somehow-— perhaps because of her tone, 
perhaps because of her steady gaze as she 
said this—Gerald Shannon felt vaguely 
uncomfortable. 

He was puzzled too. That voice of hers, 
now -it wasn’t the sort of voice he would 
have expected to find in a girl from the 
jungle 

‘To go on,” she said, “I like your par- 
ents very much.” 

“So do I.” 

I’m nearly twenty-four.” 

“Thank you.” 

‘“T get thirty-five dollars a week and my 
room and board.” 

“Thank you.” 

‘Any other questions?’ 

‘| wasn’t aware,” said Gerald, “‘that I'd 
asked any.” 

‘You may, if you wish.” 

“It isn’t polite to be inquisitive.” 

“No; but it’s very human. Didn’t they 
have a course in curiosity at Yale?”’ 

‘No.” 

“Too bad. How are we to find out about 
people unless we ask questions?” 

“Do you want to ask me some?” said 
Gerald. “Is that it?” 

“*Oh,”” she smiled, “I know all about 
you.’ 

“Really? How?” 

“‘Your parents will discuss you.”’ 

“*Do they speak well of me?” 

“Sometimes.” 

He raised his eyebrows. 
not?”’ he queried. 

She hesitated. ‘‘ Mr. Shannon,” she said, 
“T think we'd better talk about polo.” 

He frowned slightly. ‘‘Oh, I see,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Polo it is. Do you like it?” 


“Sometimes 


‘‘We don’t play polo in the Jungle,”’ she 
said. ‘‘Do you know how they describe it 
down there?”’ 

“No. How?” 

“A little pill chased by four big ones.” 

“Indeed?” He said it stiffly. 

“Do you mean ‘minx’?” she said. 

“Really, Miss Thorne ts 

“Really, Mr. Shannon 

It seemed to him that there was a hint 
of mockery in her manner; just a sugges- 
tion that she did not seem to realize she 
was talking with a man generally consid- 
ered the most eligible bachelor, the best 
polo player and the richest young man in 
Branton. This was a new experience for 
Gerald Shannon. In the big houses in High 
Park he had grown accustomed to be taken 
rather seriously, particularly by marriage- 
able girls and their mothers. There was no 
subtle coquetry in this girl. He was not at 
all sure he liked her manner—or her. 

“So you like to be asked questions about 
yourself?”’ he said. 

“Love it.” 

“Good! Do you play bridge?” 

ed) a 

“Chess?” 

“No.” 

“‘Parcheesi?”’ 

“No.” 

“Lotto?” 

“No.” 

“Do you ski?” 

"nO. 

“‘Read horoscopes?”’ 

“No.” 

“Flirt?” She did not answer at once. 
“Think, Miss Thorne, think!” 

“‘Not often,” she said. 

“Do you sometimes let strangers speak 
to you on the street?” 

She surprised him by answering at once 
and without any sign of embarrassment, 
“Why, yes.” 

“Then you saw me today?” he said. 

She looked at him blankly. ‘‘Saw you? 
Where? Why, I never saw you in my life 
until I came into this room a few minutes 
ago!”’ 

“You didn’t see me—at that drug 
store—on the corner of Perry Street and 
Railroad Avenue—this afternoon?” 

“Why, no!” she said, and began to 
laugh. ‘‘Do you mean to say you were 
there?” 

“IT was,” said Gerald, with some stern- 
ness, ‘‘and I saw you-—and that man.” 

She continued to laugh. ‘“‘You saw it 
all?” 

“I did,” said Gerald, ‘‘and heard it too.’ 

“Do you often spend rainy days playing 
Sherlock Holmes, Mr. Shannon?” 

“It was entirely an accident, I assure 
you.” 

“I’m sure it was,” said Irene Thorne. 
“So the little sketch we played had an 
audience—and a disapproving one.” 

“It’s hardly up to me to censor your con- 
duct, Miss Thorne.” 

“Of course it isn’t. Let me ask you this: 
What would you have done in my place?” 

“Stepped on his face,’’ said Gerald 
promptly. 

She shook her dark head. ‘‘He-man 
stuff,” she said. ‘“‘No, Mr. Shannon; 
punching never proved anything except 
that you are a puncher. I never punch 
mashers.”’ 

“You speak as if your experience had 
been extensive.” 

“It has been,” Irene Thorne said calmly. 
“T’ve been a working girl in Branton and in 
Chicago. I’ve had to learn how to deal 
with mashers. I’ve learned to take them 
lightly. I don’t mind them any more.” 

““You don’t mind being insulted?”’ 

“Of course I do. But surely, Mr. Shan- 
non, you don’t consider it an insult in these 
days for a man to speak to a girl he hasn’t 
happened to meet formally?” 

“Well,” said Gerald, “it certainly vio- 
lates a very sound convention.” 

“Do you keep a pug dog, Mr. Shannon?” 
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He stared at her. “No.” 

“Do you ride a high-wheel bicycle and 
wear detachable cuffs?” 

“T donot. What are you getting at?” 

“T was afraid you might--with such 
ideas.” 

He was quite sure he did not like her 
now. ‘‘What’s wrong with my ideas?” he 
challenged. 

“‘Some of them are excellent, I’m sure,” 
she said. ‘But in this instance you are a 
bit out of date. Don’t you see, I’m not the 
old-fashioned type of girl who swoons if a 
strange man looks cross-eyed at her.” 

‘I’m beginning to suspect that.” 

“You see, Mr. Shannon, girls nowadays 
are finding out that a good many conven- 
tions are nothing but fears. The ladies who 
said ‘How dare you, sir?’ if a man spoke to 
them, weren’t honest. Secretly, they liked 
it. A man doesn’t speak to a girl unless he 
thinks her attractive. Why should I wal- 
lop that funny-looking little fellow for pay- 
ing me a compliment?” 

“You might have taught him a lesson,” 
Gerald said. 

“But didn’t I? I didn’t want to be rude 
to the pathetic, pompous pup.” 

“But why encourage a man like that?”’ 

“Now I ask you, did he look particularly 
encouraged?” 

Gerald grinned; he was thinking of 
Tommy Waterlow, gulping, discomfited. 

“T must admit,” he said, “‘he did look 
rather more sheepish than encouraged.” 

“‘He won't try it with me again,” said 
Irene Thorne. ‘‘ He belongs in Class A.” 

“Class A?” 

“You see,” 
mashers into two classes. 

“Really? How systematic!” 

“T had to learn to be systematic when I 
was living on sixteen dollars a week,”’ said 
Irene Thorne. ‘Our Mr. Smith 

“Your Mr. Smith.” 

““My Mr. Smith, then, belongs in Class 
A, because he thinks of women as prey and 
of himself as a mighty hunter. He is inter- 
ested only in a little cheap amusement. 
Picking up girls of a class different from his 
own satisfies his male vanity and in a meas- 
ure compensates for his failure to make 
conquests in his own class.” 

Gerald chuckled. Tommy to the life! 
She was smart, this girl. What he said was: 
“What do you know about his class?”’ 

“T imagine,’”’ said Irene Thorne, ‘that 
he would describe himself as a gentleman, 
meaning that he pays more than a hundred 
dollars for his suits, drives a foreign car and 
speaks in a secondhand Oxford voice.” 

“Is that your idea of a gentleman, Miss 
Thorne?” 

“No; that’s the Branton idea,” she said. 
“* My idea is that before you can be a gen- 
tleman, you have to be a man.” 

“You're very wise for one so young.” 

“T’ve had to take care of myself since I 
was sixteen,’’ she answered. ‘One learns 
lots doing that.” 

“T suppose so. But you haven't told me 
about the Class-B mashers,”’ said Gerald. 

“‘They are rather rare,”’ she said. “*‘ They 
have what I believe used to be described as 
honorable intentions. They see a girl and 
are strongly and genuinely attracted to her. 
They want to know her. To do so they 
adopt what you would call unconventional 
methods. Real romances start that way 
sometimes.” 

““Miss Thorne?”’ 

“To.” 

“Have you met any like that?” 

“Only one.”’ 

“Oh!” 

“‘There’s nothing to oh about, Mr. Shan- 
non,” she said, with asmile. ‘‘He’s a very 
nice young man. He lives in Chicago. 
Sells tractors and sings barytone.” 

“Sounds interesting.” 

“He spoke to me one day at a soda foun- 
tain, where I used to lunch,” she said. 
“Told me his name and all about himself. 
He knew I came to that soda fountain every 


she explained, “I divide 
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day, and for more than a week he had been 
coming there, too, trying to get up his nerve 
to speak to me, he said. He told me he’d 
even ordered strawberry ice cream because 
I did, although strawberries always gave 
himarash. Can youwonder I wastouched?”’ 

‘Greater love hath no man,” said Ger- 
ald. ‘*Tell me, are you és 

He checked himself on the brink of ask- 
ing the question. After all, why ask it, 
when the answer did not particularly in- 
terest him? 

“Am I what?” 

“Since you don’t object to questions, I 
was going to ask if you are engaged to 
him?” 

**No,”’ 

“Do you expect to be?” 

“IT don’t believe so. I’m afraid I couldn’t 
be a good wife to a man who carries a 
change purse and says ‘all righty’ and calls 
children ‘kiddies.’’’ 

“But you could cure your barytone 
friend of his little faults, I’m sure,’’ said 
Gerald. 

““Why are you sure?” 

‘Just a notion of mine. I somehow have 
a theory that you have a will of your own.”’ 

““T hope so.”’ 

His mother came in just then. “It’s a 
fine surprise, having you, Jerry,” she said, 
as she kissed him. ‘ You’re looking well.” 

‘It’s scandalous how young you’re look- 
ing,”’ he said. ‘It doesn’t seem right that 
you should have a big lump of a son like 
me.” 

She patted his arm. ‘ You’ve met Irene, 
I see,” she said. 

“Oh, yes. We're old friends_already,”’ 
Gerald said. 

“That's good,”’ his mother said. ‘She 
looks a bit like me, don’t you think, 
Jerry?” 

“By Jove, she does! You might be 
sisters.”’ . 

“Go ‘long with you, Jerry.” 

*There’s dad now.” 

He hurried to the door to greet his father 


After dinner, father and son smoked to 
gether in the old-fashioned dining room 

‘‘Trene is going to be a great comfort to 
your mother and me,” Kevin Shannon 
said. 

‘I'm glad of that, dad.”’ 

“A fine girl.” 

“She seems to be.” 

‘*Proud as the devil,’’ Kevin Shannon 
said, ‘‘like all the Thornes from the County 
Kerry.” 

““You know her people then?” 

“Did you never hear me speak of Tim 
othy Thorne?”’ 

‘‘Let me see,” said Gerald, groping 
through his memory. ‘It seems to me | 
have. I remember him vaguely a short, 
Square man who used te come to the house 
when I was a boy.” 

“That would be Tim Thorne,” said 
Kevin Shannon. “I thought I’d spoken to 
you of him, but maybe not. We haven't 
talked much about the old days, you and | 
You've been away from home so much of 
late, and at school and college before that, 
and I so busy I hadn’t much time for talk, 
I guess. It’s a pity you never knew him. A 
fine man he was, with bold go-to-the-devi! 
eyes, like his daughter’s. You noticed 
them?”’ 

“Yes,” said Gerald, ‘I noticed them.” 

“‘She’s like him in many ways,” suid 
Kevin Shannon. 

‘Tell me about him, dad.” 

“Tim Thorne was an educated man,” 
Kevin Shannon said; “a scholar, and a 
good bit of a dreamer too. We came to 
Branton together, Tim and I. He married 
a girl from the old country and built him- 
self a little house down near the river. It 
was real country in those days, down there. 
They didn’t start calling it the Jungle till 
after the factories came. There Tim lived, 
as poor as Paddy’s pig and as proud as 

Continued on Page 47 
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A 'Two-finger Gear Shift 


in Zero Weather—and 


1 to 14 more miles per gallon of gaso- 
line, by actual test. A new free run- 
ning lubricant for gears 


How often have you had to “wrestle” with your gear shift in 
zero weather? That’s because ordinary gear greases “‘freeze up.”’ 
Now you can keep your gears as easy to shift in January as 
in June. 


Alemite engineers have perfected a new type “free running” 
lubricant for transmission and differential gears to make this 
possible. It does away with the non-lubricating “fillers” and 
acids heretofore used in gear compounds. It actually enables 
your car to deliver more miles per gallon of gas—due to the 
reduced drag in your gears. 


Friction heat tests of this new lubricant have established new 
low friction records. (See chart.) But actual driving tests reveal 
the genuine proof of the claims we make here. 


We put a measured amount of gasoline in the tanks of standard 
well-known cars. We drove the cars until this was used up. 
Recorded the number of miles. 


We repeated this driving test four times under identical con- 
ditions with four leading makes of gear grease in transmission 
and differential. Then with Alemite Transmission Lubricant. 
We expected a difference. But the amount of difference was 
truly amazing. 


With Alemite Transmission Lubricant the cars actually delivered 
from 1 to 1 4 more miles per gallon of gasoline than with any other. 


In just a short time Alemite Transmission Lubricant has started 
a new habit among thousands of motorists. For the first time 
they are asking for a gear lubricant by name—the same as 
they do for motor oils. 


Naturally Alemite Transmission Lubricant costs a few cents 
more. For it contains only the highest grades of oils. It is made 
semi-solid by a new exclusive process. It contains nothing to 
clog your gears. That is the secret of its unique power to make 
your car freer running. 

Don’t take chances by diluting ordinary gear grease with light 
oil in winter. It is apt to cause wear. And furthermore, most 
light oils themselves congeal in cold, as you know from crank- 
ing a cold motor. 

Alemite Transmission Lubricant is 





made for the motorist who wants the 
best. The best that is always cheapest 
in lubrication. 

You will find it in garages and service 
stations catering to this class of 
trade. Ask for it by name. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Address; 


Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 











This chart shows the results of « 
friction test of Alemite Transmis- 
sion Lubricant made in the labor- 
atories of the Armour Institute of 
Technology. Note how, compared 
with ordinary gear greases, Alemite 
kept by far the lowest friction 


© 1926, T. B. M. Co. 


Transmission Lubricant 
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Look for the dispensing drum marked 
“ALEMITE” 
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AWonderful New 
ashing Machine 


Retaining the time-tried Thor Cylinder 
method which experts and leading authori- 
ties have found best — plus outstanding ad- 
vantages found in no other electric washer. 





Faster Washing: Most turbulent possible action of water and soap through 
every inch of fabric being washed —quick, thorough cleansing. 


No Oiling: You can forget it for years—yet it is constantly protected 
against wear. An automatic pump keeps the mechanism 
bathed in oil. Previous Thors hold the world’s record for 
long life—many 19 years old and still going strong. The new 
Thor is a lifetime washer. 


Quiet: You can use it in an apartment kitchen. 


Duco Finish: Beautiful white that will keep clean and new always. 





Most Sanitary: Clothes are not washed on the bottom of a tub, but in the 
cleaner, upper water where suds are thickest. The heavier 
dirt-laden water settles into the reservoir below where the 
dirt trap holds the dirt from recirculating. 


Clothes Live This is what experts have found of the Thor Cylinder 
Longer: Method. No friction of moving parts in the cylinder, twist- 
ing or pushing against the clothes. 


Luminoid Patented. Need never be lifted out. Dirt, soap or grease 
Cylinder: cannot cling to it. Self-rinsing in 30 seconds. 


Two Sizes: Thor 6 (6 sheet capacity) for the small family; and Thor 8 
(8 sheet capacity) for the large family. 


Look in your newspaper for the advertisement of your local Thor dealer. 
Ask him for a demonstration of the new Thor. 


ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES CORPORATION 


(Formerly Hurley Machine Co.) 


600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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Electric Household Utilities Corporation 
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Send complete literature on the new Thor Cy 
Washer. 
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Mr. J. J. Nygard* planned a surprise for his wife 
—but Ae was the one who received the surprise! 


“Mrs. Nygard was out of town for a week-end 
visit,” he writes, “and I saw a wonderful opportu- 
nity to surprise her by Valsparring the kitchen floor. 
So on my way home from the office, I stopped at a 
leading hardware store and purchased a small can of 

Valspar Varnish-Stain. 

“However, my judgment as to quantity was not 
reliable. When I still had a strip of floor about 3 feet 
by 12 feet to finish, I ran out of Valspar. I went up 
town for more varnish only to find the store where I 
had made my purchase closed for the day. 

““As there was no alternative, I went to another 
paint shop and let the dealer sell me one of the so- 
called ‘just as good brands.’ With that I finished 
my floor. 

“Mrs. Nygard returned in a few days and was 
elated at the beautiful new surface. Apparently I 
had got by in good shape. 

“Then—the second or third day, she mopped the 


* Jamestown, North Dakota 


Sei an ornate 


waterproof as well. 





| VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 





-aler’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 


me sample each of Clea rValspar,Va rnish- 











i amelsupphi ‘per persor it thisspecial price.) Valspar-Stain 0 
r Instruction Book with Color Charts, 15c extra, | 1 Color wi 
Clear Valspar O 
Valspar-Enamel (1) 
1 Color . 
Valspar Book (1) 


Print full mail address plainly. 
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You can’t fool a housewfe on Valspar! 


kitchen. Everything went smoothly until she came 
to the strip varnished with the ‘just as good brand,’ 
when she burst out with ‘Jess, what on earth did 
you do to the floor?’ 

“T informed her that I had Valsparred it, and she 
remarked, ‘Well, I know better. This ot is as 
rough as a washboard! I’ve washed Valsparred 
floors enough to know that this is something else!’ 

“The next day I had to get some more Valspar- 
Stain and go over the strip. I have decided that you 
can’t fool the housewife when it comes to varnish.” 


Valspar Varnish-Stain not only gives a finish of 


great smoothness and beauty, but it is absolutely 
Hot water, spattered grease, 
spilled acids, will not make it turn white or crack. 
It adds years to the life of all woodwork and fur- 
niture, indoors or out. 


The Valspar Varnish-Stain colors: Light or 


Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry and 
Moss Green. Send for samples. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 
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Continued from Page 42) 

Brian Boru himself, writing books about 
Irish folklore that nobody ever bought, and 
giving lessons on the piano to earn food for 
himself and Irene, for his good woman died 
when the little girl was born. Time and 
again, after I was lucky, I went to him and 
said, ‘Tim, for old time’s sake, let me help 
you with your work.’ But he’d take no 
help from me or any man. He died eight 
years ago. Irene found him, bent over his 
desk, his pen in his hand and a smile on his 
face. I wonder sometimes if, when death 
comes to me, it will find me smiling.” 

“It’s a good many years yet before you 
need to worry about that, dad,’’ Gerald 
said. “Tell me, did the girl let you help 
her?”’ 

“You don’t know Tim Thorne’s daughter 
if you think that,”’ said Kevin Shannon. “I 
offered to, of course. Well I remember the 
little front room of the house down by the 
river, with its rows of big books and his 
black square piano, and Irene standing 
there, very straight and very grave, and 
not letting herself cry, as I told her I 
wanted to take her father’s place and help 
her get the education I knew he wanted her 
to have. But she wouldn’t let me. ‘I’ve 
got this house,’ she said, ‘and my health, 
and I can cook and play the piano, and I’m 
going to get through college, somehow, for 
I’m willing to work.’ That ended it. In 
Kerry, there’s a saying, ‘Never argue with 
one of the black Thornes.’ She sold the 
house, and precious little it was worth, and 
she went away and to college. She went to 
Ann Arbor, and how she managed, I don’t 
know. But she did.” 

Kevin Shannon puffed on his pipe. 
“Your mother and I were a little lonely in 
this big house,”’ he said. ‘‘No, I’m not 
blaming you, Jerry. Not a bit. I want 
you to live your own life, as you want to 
live it. You know that. You know, too, 
that any time you want to work with me 
you can Oh, well, it was Irene I was 
talking about, wasn’t it? I advertised in 
the papers for someone to live with us, to 
be with your mother and help me a bit now 
and then with my letters and papers. Irene 
Thorne applied for the job. She didn’t say 
she was Timothy Thorne’s daughter. She 
wrote a businesslike letter, telling her expe- 
rience and qualifications. It seems she put 
herself through college doing secretarial 
work. When I told her we wanted her, she 
made me promise I wouldn’t keep her unless 
she proved absolutely competent.” 

Has she?”’ 

“She has that,’’ said Kevin Shannon. 
‘*She knows the meaning of work.” 

“She looks competent,” said Gerald. 

“Jerry?” 

‘*What, dad?”’ 

““You don’t seem to like her.” 

“‘T hardly know her.”’ 

“‘Come, Jerry, that’s no sort of answer. 
We Shannons like on sight or we hate on 
sight.”’ 

“To tell the truth, dad, I never met any- 
body just like her.” 

“You're not likely to.” 

“T’m afraid,” Gerald said, “I don’t 
greatly care for competent women. They 
make me uncomfortable. Now this girl 
well, she makes me feel uneasy, as if she 
were secretly laughing at me.” 

“Listen,” said Kevin Shannon. 
going to sing.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t stay,”’ said Gerald 
hastily. ‘‘I have an engagement.” 

His engagement was to play poker with 
Tommy, Sonia and the Talbot girl. Sonia 
often said that poker was a man’s game, 
and, as such, she was sure that its fine 
points were beyond her grasp. She was 
never quite certain whether four of a kind 
beat two pairs, and yet somehow she man- 
aged to win fairly consistently. 

The sound of fingers touching notes came 
to their ears. A clear soprano voice sang: 


“Tt 


summer 


se 


“*She’s 


was on a_ bright morning in 


“She knows all the old Irish ballads,” 
whispered Kevin Shannon. Gerald lis- 
tened: 
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“T have not the manners and graces 
Of the girls in the world where you more 
I have not their beautiful faces ; 
But, oh! I’ve a heart that can love. 
If it please you, I'll dress me in satin, 
And jewels I'll put on my brow; 
But och! don’t be after forgettin’ 
Your pretty girl milking her cow.”’ 


When Irene Thorne had finished, Gerald 
applauded. “She has a charming voice,” 
he said. 

“‘Come in for a bit,’’ urged Kevin Shan- 
non. “You should hear her sing Molly 
Bawn.”’ 

“T can stay only for a moment,” Gerald 
said as they went into the drawing-room. 
“Just long enough to hear the Pretty Girl 
Milking Her Cow again, if Miss Thorne 
will be so good as to sing it.” 

Gerald Shannon left his father’s house at 
half-past eleven that evening. On the way 
home he was thinking of suitableexcuses to 
make to Sonia and the rest for not appear- 
ing to play poker. Also, he was humming. 
He was humming as he entered his apart- 
ment. 

“Hondo!” 

“Yis, Mis’ Boss.” 

“‘Listen—listen carefully to this tune.” 

**T listen.” 

Loudly Gerald hummed: 


“But och! don’t be after forgettin’ 
Your pretty girl milking her cow. 


’ 


“Do you hear that, Hondo?’ 

“T hear.” 

“‘Remember that tune,”’ said Gerald. 
“Tf you hear me singing it, or humming it 
again, I want you to make a series of loud 
noises by beating on a gong, or dishpan or 
something. Understand?” 

“T understand.” 

Gerald went to bed. He did not go at 
once to sleep. He lay there, in the dark- 
ness, frowning. It was irritating the way 
his mind kept returning to that Thorne 
girl, sitting there at the piano, in her white 
dress, singing the old songs. He didn’t 
want to think of her. She had said she was 
a minx. Yes, decidedly, the word fitted 
her. Pretty? In a way. But not in the 
way Sonia Brotherton was pretty, for ex- 
ample. This girl was a gamin. There was a 
soft feminineness about Sonia this girl 
lacked. Sonia always made Gerald think 
of silk. This girl—well, she was iron—silk 
and iron. He said it to himself—silk and 
iron. Best dismiss the Thorne girl entirely 
from his mind. He would do so. He 
trained his mind on a polo problem. 

Yes, she did have go-to-the-devil eyes. . . 
He fell asleep. 


” 


Gerald was breakfasting next morning at 
half-past ten, and enjoying an omelet which 
had just issued from Hondo’s artful hands, 
when he sprang up with a startled cry, for 
from the kitchen came a din which sounded 
like an epileptic bull having a fit in a tin- 
ware store. He rushed to the kitchen door. 
Hondo, grinning joyously, was energeti- 
cally belaboring a copper pot with a large 
wooden spoon. 

“You sing that song,’’ said Hondo. 

“So I was!”’ said Gerald. 

“‘T beat ’em up pan some more?” asked 
Hondo. 

“Yes, if you ever hear me sing it again.” 

“Velly goo, Mis’ Boss.” 

He went to the club, and there encoun- 
tered Tommy Waterlow. ‘‘ Where were you 
last night, Jerry?”’ Tommy asked. 

“Sorry. Couldn't make it,” was all the 
explanation Gerald offered. He sat in the 
lounge, listening absent-mindedly — to 
Tommy’s chatter. 

“You take four lemons,’”’ Tommy was 
saying, ‘“‘and two tablespoons of liquid 
honey and the white of an egg Say, 
look here, Jerry, how can a man describe 
a perfectly exquisite cocktail when you sit 
there singing to yourself?” 

‘‘Was I singing?” 

“Yes— something about a cow.’ 

“Damn!” said Gerald. 
‘“‘What’s the matter?” 

“I’m going out for a walk.”’ 


’ 
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““Walk? Where?” 

** How should I know?” said Gerald, and 
out he went. Half an hour later he was 
ringing the doorbell of his father’s house 


“What's the matter with Jerry Shan- 
non?” Sonia Brotherton asked it 

“The ways of the wild Celts are beyond 
me, my dear,’ said Tommy Waterlow. 
**He may be suffering from a touch of the 
moon. Who can say what that surprising 
young man may do? Not I, certainly.” 

“T wonder if he’s up to something,” 
Sonia said. “I’ve hardly seen him at all in 
the past three weeks.” 

“Which has made it very nice for me,” 
said Tommy. 

“You've been a dear,”’ she said. ‘I 
would like to know what Jerry has on his 
mind, though.” 

“There’s no telling. He's as change- 
able as a chameleon on a pair of kilts. 
Between us, Sonia, I sometimes wonder if 
Jerry isn’t just a tiny bit mad.” 

“You're not serious, Tommy?” 

“Oh, no, I'm never serious except on 
Sunday morning between eleven and 
twelve, and I'm seldom awake then.” 

They were sitting on the wide veranda of 
the new Idlemere Country Club, waiting 
for more cracked ice. Branton had two 
country clubs by now, and symptoms of a 
third. In the not very distant past, it had 
none. Then one had sufficed. That, as 
Tommy Waterlow often remarked, was in a 
happier era, before niblicks went demo- 
cratic. When the original Branton Coun- 
try Club, like the city, had grown beyond 
all the plans of its founders, Tommy Water- 
low, Gerald, Harry Carstairs and a dozen 
others had withdrawn from it to form a new 
club, where the initiation fee was a school- 
teacher’s salary, and, to quote Tommy 
Waterlow, not every undertaker who 
owned a couple of sticks and an old ball 
could join. 

“The sight,”’ Tommy said, “ of one’s den- 
tist putting in plus fours always afflicts me 
with an acute attack of the squealing pip.”’ 
In more bitter moments he complained, 
“They might at least have left us our 
golf.” 

He, himself, had given up playing. He 
did so, he explained, as a protest against 
the debasement of the royal and ancient 
game, and was pinkly indignant when 
Gerald Shannon suggested that the real 
reason was that Tommy had grown aware 
that in white linen knickers he looked like 
a pile of wet-wash mounted on piano legs. 

Sonia Brotherton did not play, either. ‘I 
just know that gripping a club would ruin 
my hands,”’ she “No man could 
really love a woman with prominent 
knuckles.”” So her golfing costume that 
day was of filmy black georgette painted 
with exotic mauve flowers, high-heeled slip- 
pers and a hat like an orchid. 

“Tommy,” she said, in her low drawl, 
“you're my friend, aren’t you?” 

He laid a hand on his bosom and con- 
trived to bow without getting up. “‘ Easily,” 
he said. ‘‘At least that, and willing to be 
more.”’ 

“That's right sweet of you, Tommy,” 
Sonia said, ‘‘and I'll consider that your 
proposal for the day.”’ 

“*Sonia,”” he said plaintively, “‘I wish 
you'd take my proposals more seriously.” 

‘I thought you were only serious on Sun- 
day mornings.” 

‘And when I’m proposing to you—no 
matter when I do it.”” Hesighed. ‘Gad, I 
wish I had more hair-- black and wavy for 
choice, and less waist and a dad with ten 
millions,"’ he said. 

“Tommy, don’t be sordid,’’ she 
‘Besides, you’re not exactly in the bread 
line, are you?” 

Practically,” he 
““What’s twenty-five 
nowadays?” 

‘You poor boy!” 

“Of course,’ he added, brightening, “if 
Aunt Clara ever decides to admit that she 
is dead, and doesn’t leave her money to 
found a home for fallen canaries, I'll come 
in for something rather jolly.” 


said 


said 


said mournfully 


thousand a year, 


The cracked ice arrived at the moment 
and was put to an appropriate use 

“Tommy,” said Sonia, “ you say you ar 
my friend. I know you're pretty astuts 
Tell me now, what do you think account 
for the way Jerry has been acting lately 

“It is odd,” Tommy said. ‘He's been 
rather moony, that’s a fact. Pensive, you 
know. One might almost surmise that he i 
thinking.” 

“Perhaps he does not find thinking so 
fatiguing as some people.” 

“Smack!” said Mr. Waterlew. ‘A tart 
one for Tommy. Don't misunderstand 
me, Sonia. Jerry has a neat and agile bean 
on him and I never said he hasn't. He 
got through the scientific school —if that 
means anything—-and I admit I 
tossed out of college before I had time to 
finish unpacking my trunks. But 
should a man in Jerry's position think or 
worry? He can afford to hire 
do that for him.” 

“But what is he thinking or worrying 
about?” 

**My data,” said Tommy Waterlow, “are 
meager. But drawing on my large know] 
edge of men and life, I should say it is prob 
ably a woman.”’ 

“What woman?’ 

“Sonia! Please! Don't pounce on me 
like that. You've made me spill my drink 
How do I know what woman? How do I 
know it isa woman atall? I'm only deduc 
ing. Jerry doesn’t confide in me. I know 
it can't be money. His father fairly bathes 
him in gold. It isn't his health. He's fairly 
bristling with that. So, if I may say so 
again without making you jump cut of 
your lovely skin, I suppose it must be a 
woman.” 

“Tommy,” Sonia Brotherton said, “you 
are not coming across. You know some 
thing more. If you don’t tell me, I'll never 
let you propose to me again.” 

“Truly, I don’t know anything more, 
Tommy said, emphasizing the verb. ‘| 
don’t wish to spread tales about Jerr) 
Shannon. He comes of a violent race, given 
to explosions. Why, once I saw Jerry 
knock a two-hundred-pound truckman for 
a row of mohair canal boats. Jerry fizzed 
up like a Seidlitz powder, and all the fellow 
was doing was taking a few husbandly slaps 
at his own wife. My beauty would be in 
danger if 1 told you anything about Jerry 
without facts, and I haven't any facts.” 

“But why,” Sonia persisted, “‘do you 
think he has dined at his father’s house 
seven times in the past three weeks?” 

“*Devoted son and all that sort of rot,’ 
said Tommy. 

“Nonsense! Even if he is a devoted son 
why should he cut any number of good 
parties lately—including one at my 
house?”’ 

“You ask riddles, my dear. It may be 
that old Kevin is making one of his peri 
odic drives to get his handsome son to go 
to work. The old man is keen on that idea, 
you know. He has a theory that Geraid 
would be happier playing tiddledywinks 
with steel girders, and making dear little 
power houses and what not. All of which 
proves that a father may know precious 
little about his son.” 

“That may be it,”’ said Sonia 
you imagine Jerry in overalis?”’ 

“With difficulty,” Tommy said. “But 
if he wore them, you can be sure they'd be 
cut and sewed by the best tailor in Lon 
don.” 

The waning ice in their glasses was ré 
newed by a steward. “I hear,” remarked 
Tommy Waterlow, “that old Kevin Shan 
non has a new secretary.” 

“Yes?” said Sonia, yawning 

“A girl,” said Tommy. 

“Really?” 

‘And rather a comely wenc! 

“How do you know, Tommy 

“Well,” said Tommy, sipping his drink 
“T had her pointed out to me.’ 

“By Jerry?” Her tone was not so in- 
different. 

“Oh, no,” said Tommy hurriedly. “By 
some fellow—-I forget who at the moment 


was 
why 


someone to 
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She struck me as looking like a very smart 
young thing.” 

‘*“Who cares?”’ said Sonia. 

“Not I,” said Tommy. “The only rea- 
son I mentioned her is that I understand 
she has practically been adopted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Shannon—lives at their house.” 

Sonia Brotherton set down her glass 
sharply on the metal table. ‘ What did you 
say?” 

‘Lord, Sonia, you give me the jumps! I 
haven’t investigated the creature person- 
ally. To be frank with you, the home life of 
the elder Shannons has never profoundly 
interested me. I simply report what I have 
heard, in a poor but sincere effort to enter- 
tain you.” 

“Tommy Waterlow, 
Y ou don’t think 

“‘T never think on sunny days.’ 

“Tommy, stop trying to be clever, and 
be yourself. If you know anything else, 
out with it, or I'll never speak to you 
again.” 

“T couldn’t bear that, Sonia. I really 
know nothing about this young person, ex- 
cept I’ve heard she’s the daughter of a 
seedy old harp Kevin Shannon knew in the 
old days—a girl fresh from the Jungle, and 
pretty fresh too.” 

“You speak with a certain amount of 
feeling.” 

“It’s this Scotch— it’s full of feeling,” he 
said. ‘‘Sonia.”’ 

““What?” 

“You’re not worried about Jerry?” 

“Should I be?” 

“Of course not. For all his Gaelic rash- 
ness, he’s got a certain vein of sense. Got 
it from his old man, I suppose. He cer- 
tainly isn’t taking this girl seriously, even 
if he does tote her around in his car now and 
then.”’ 

“Tommy! 
When?” 

‘“*My dear lady, I do not play Boswell to 
Jerry’s Doctor Johnson. I can only say 
that they passed my house at exactly 
twenty-two minutes past six last evening. 
I’ve no doubt he was ferrying her home 
from his father’s office. He’s so accom- 
modating, you know.” 

She bit her lip. ‘“‘One doesn’t go to 
Kevin Shannon’s house by way of High 
Park,” she said. 

““One could,” said Tommy Waterlow. 

They sat watching the players in their 
gay sweaters, dotting the links. 

“We're playing bridge at my house to- 
night, aren’t we?” Sonia said. 
“That is the scenario.” 

“You, I, Nancy Talbot and Gerald.” 

“T’m afraid not Gerald. Ken Stuart is 
coming instead,” Tommy Waterlow in- 
formed her. 

““Why not Gerald?” 

‘I saw him annoying a broiled lobster at 
the club today,’’ Tommy said, “and he told 
me that he was sorry, but he is going to be 
busy tonight.” 

Oh!” said Sonia Brotherton. 

“‘Oh, indeed!”’ said Tommy. 

“For heaven’s sake, Tommy,” she ex- 
claimed petulantly, “‘don’t try to be funny! 
The only time you’re not funny is when 
you're trying to be.” 

“Smack!” said Tommy. 

“Please send for your car, 
“I’m going home.” 


you are a fiend. 


So he’s been doing that? 


” Sonia said. 


Gerald Shannon was dressing to go out 
to dinner that evening. In his mirror he 
examined his face twice to be sure it was all 
right. Usually he took that for granted. 
Tonight he was nervous. He asked him- 
self why he should be. After all, he re- 
flected, he had nothing to fear and a great 
deal of joy to look forward to. He hummed 
snatches of a song as he sent his car swiftly 
along through the Branton dusk. 

That afternoon he had been with Irene 
Thorne, had taken her for a drive through 
the country, and to the top of Sunset Hill, 
where they had stopped to look out over 
the panorama of Branton spread out be- 
neath them. They had talked. It was easy 
to talk with Irene, he was thinking, as he 
drove along; and yet it was baffling. He 
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had found no artifice, no pose in her. She 
was frank to an almost alarming degree. 
She was responsive to his moods. She 
laughed easily. They found much to laugh 
at together. And yet, to him, there was 
something enigmatic about her. He had 
seen her often in the past three weeks. 
They had talked and laughed about almost 
everything under the sun— about an amaz- 
ing array of subjects, he remembered 
books, the curious conduct of spiders in 
love, internal-combustion engines, dancing, 
the prevalence of bunk, comic strips, mis- 
sionaries, clothes, folklore, a mutual distaste 
for caraway seeds and tapioca pudding, 
trout fishing, Paris, types of men, reli- 
gion 

Despite all this, he had a sense that there 
was some sort of barrier between them, the 
nature of which he could not comprehend. 
He knew her, and yet in any real sense he 
did not feel that he knew her at all. Behind 
her dark eyes lay a mystery; for, though 
they had talked candidly and freely about 
many things, Gerald Shannon felt that he 
had no understanding of the one thing 
which most interested him, and that was 
what Irene Thorne really thought of him. 
He wanted to know. He must know. 

That very afternoon, while he was stand- 
ing on Sunset Hill, lecturing, after the 
manner of the megaphone orator on a sight- 
seeing bus, on the beauties of Branton, he 
had turned suddenly, and had seen that 
she was studying him with grave, apprais- 
ing eyes. He could not read their verdict. 

“On our right,”” he had been declaiming, 
waving a hand toward the city,“ we see the 
pure Grecian lines of that temple of com- 
merce, that palatial emporium known the 
world over as Zimmer’s Big Store, where 
one dollar does the work of two—laughter 
and where you can buy anything from 
garters for the goldfish to a long-felt want. 
Zimmer’s long-felt wants are made of the 
finest milk-fed felt, and come in all sizes 
Why, Irene, why are you looking at me 
that way?” 

“What way, Jerry? 

“‘ As if I were Jo-Jo the Dog-Faced Boy.” 

She laughed. ‘“‘Your eloquence must 
have hypnotized me,” she said. ‘‘Go on 
about the long-felt want.” 

“I never saw you look quite so earnest 
as you did a second ago.” 

“Dear me, did I look earnest? I hate 
earnest people. It is they who start the wars 
and make all the trouble in the world.” 

“You made me feel like a pound of dried 
apples being weighed on a grocer’s scale,” 
said Gerald. 

“Why did you say dried apples?’ 

“Now, Irene, don’t try to psycho- 
analyze me.” 

“T wasn’t. I was just curious.” 

“IT might just as well have said a pound 
of bird seed or thumb tacks.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“Saints preserve us, Irene, but you talk 
like a district attorney! I plead guilty.” 

“Of what?” 

“Oh, anything. Malfeasance, 
sance, simony, nepotism and torts 
any two.” 

“‘But why did you say dried apples?”’ 

“What a woman! Very well then, I 
probably said dried apples because at the 
moment you made me feel like dried 
apples.” 

“T didn’t mean to.” 

“That’s all right, Irene. Sometimes you 
make me feel like peaches and cream.”’ 

“They’re making fine progress on your 
father’s new school building,” she said, 
pointing across the city to where steel 
girders were raising their heads. 

“We weren't talking about 
houses,”’ put in Gerald. 

“We are now.” 

“Well, then I'm in favor of schools. 
Noble institutions. Three cheers for 
schools. That's all I have to say on that 
subject. Now to go back vi 

“‘Jerry,’’ she interjected 

“Yes, Irene.”’ 

‘““A man must get a great kick out of 
building a fine school like that.” 

**Dad does.” 
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school 
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“Doesn't it interest you,”’ she asked, ‘‘to 
make things?” 

“Yes; sure. I'd] 
ican polo team.”’ 

**I mean to build things.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he said carelessly. 
“T can’t say I’m greatly bothered by 
pressing desires in that direction. There 
now, you're beginning to get that earnest 
look again. It’s after six. We must dash 
home, if I’m going to have time to dress for 
dinner.” 

They did dash home; and, he remem- 
bered, Irene had been silent and thoughtful 
on the way. 


ike to make the Amer- 


After dinner in his father’s house that 
evening, Gerald and Irene were sitting in the 
drawing-room. Kevin Shannon had spoken 
of a contract he must look over that night 
and had gone to his room. Mrs. Shannon 
had developed a sudden mild after-dinner 
headache and had asked to be excused. She 
was. There was silence for a moment as 
Gerald and Irene sat there. 

“Will you sing for me, 
asked. 

“T like to 
sing?” 

“‘See if you can guess,”’ he said. 

She sat at the square piano and played 
the opening bar of Pretty Girl Milking 
Her Cow. 

“That’s it,”’ said Gerald. 

“It’s a fine old song. Why do you like it 
so much, Jerry?” 

“Sentiment, I suppose,” he answered. 
“‘Mother used to sing it for dad and me 
when I was a kid. Then it’s the first song 
I ever heard you sing.” 

“So it was.” 

The room was lit by the soft light of tall 
candles. Irene was wearing the white dress 
he had first seen her in. 

“That song always makes me think of 
you,” Gerald said. 

“T don’t milk cows,”’ said Irene Thorne. 

“No; but you are a pretty girl.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You are more than that,” he said, sit- 
ting on the piano bench beside her. “ You 
are very beautiful tonight, Irene.” 

“Thank you. Now please sit over in 
that chair and let me sing.” 

When her fingers were touching the last 
notes, he came back to the bench beside 
her and laid his hand on hers. She drew 
her hands away. 

“Please don’t, Jerry,” 

“Why not?” 

“You mustn’t, that’s all.” 

“T must.” He would have kissed her, 
but she slipped away from him and stood 
up. 

“Sit there,” she said, a little catch in her 
voice. She pointed to an easy-chair. 

“But why?” 

“T want to talk to you.” 

“And I want to talk to you.” 

He took a step toward her, but her eyes 
stopped him. “‘I mean it, Jerry,”’ she said 
“Please sit there.”’ 

He took the chair, frowning a little. 
sat down on the sofa, opposite him 

“*Now,” she said, “tell me what you're 
trying to do.” 

“You know 
know.” 

“That's not telling me.”’ 

“Trene,”” he said, “I know you hate 
earnestness, and so do I. Most of the 
things I say I don’t expect to have taken 
seriously. But I mean this, every word of 
it. I'll tell you what I’m doing. I’m mak- 
ing love to you.” 

“Now, Jerry, stop being serious. I can’t 
have you doing that. Here, I'll sing some 
more. You'd like to hear Off to Philadel- 
phia, wouldn’t you?” 

“T would not. You know I love to hear 
you sing—almost any time-—-but not now. 
| must talk this thing out with you, Irene.” 

She had begun to play. She stopped, 
turned and faced him Can't we go on 
as we were this afternoon—having good 
times together—and not getting all serious 
and heavy?” asked 

Continued on Page 51 


Irene?”’ Gerald 


’ she said. ‘‘What shall I 


she said. 


She 


»’ Gerald said. “You must 


she 
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“T can’t,” he said. ‘I’m not made that 
way. Daman it all, Irene, I’m in love with 
you.’ 

“‘T tell you, Jerry, you mustn’t be.” 

“Why? You at least me pretty 
well, don’t you?” 

Irene Thorne nodded. 
““That’s the trouble.” 

“That's not my idea of trouble,” he said. 
“‘Trene, you're the finest, straightest, dear- 
est girl I ever met. I love you and I want 
terribly that you should love me. Please 
say you do care—if only a little.” 

“Jerry, it’s very hard for me to tell you 
exactly how I feel about you. You're aw- 
fully attractive, in so many ways a 

He started up from his seat to go to her 
side, 

“Stay there, please,”’ she said. ‘“‘You 
should know me well enough by this time 
to know that I’m not playing any coy game 
with you. I’m trying to tell you honestly 
how I feel, and it’s the hardest thing I ever 
tried to do in my life.” 

He sank back into his chair. “‘What’s 
the matter with me, Irene?”’ he said. 

“‘Let’s try not to get all snarled up in 
emotions,” she said. ‘“Let’s try to laugh 
about it. You say you are in love with me. 
Now you know perfectly well, Jerry Shan- 
non, that love to you is something like a 
skyrocket that goes shooting through the 
night, looks beautiful for a short while, 
bursts and goes out.” 

“That isn’t so, Irene,” he said warmly. 
“That isn’t the way I feel about you, and 
I can prove it.” 

“How?” 

“IT want you to marry me.” 

She shook her head. ‘I’m sorry, Jerry,” 
she said, “but I can’t.” 

“You can’t? I think I have a right to 
know why not.” 

“You see,”’ she said, ‘“‘you are what you 
are and I am what I am, and there’s no 
changing us now, I’m afraid.” 

“I don’t understand you, Irene. What 
am I? You know me through and through 
by now. There’s nothing I’ve kept back, 
nothing I’m ashamed of. I never claimed 
to be a saint, or one of the great minds of 
all times, or anything like that. But I’m 
not a bad fellow, I think. I’ve always tried 
to run straight.” 

“‘T know that, Jerry. 
you pretty well.” 

‘‘What is it then? 
with you that I don’t know about? 
man in Chicago?”’ 

She laughed. ‘“‘No. There’s no man in 
Chicago or Detroit or anywhere else that 
has anything to do with this—no man but 
you.” 

“‘Trene, you must tell me what the trou- 
ble is. Does it matter because my father is 
a rich man?” 

‘‘No, it doesn’t matter what your father 
is. You’re asking me to marry you, aren’t 


like 


“IT do,” she said. 


I think I do know 


Is it something to do 
That 


you?” 
" “Tam. Oh, Irene, we could have won- 
derful times together. We could go every- 
where, do everything. I could give you 
just about everything your heart might de- 
sire.”’ 

“You couldn’t, Jerry,”’ she said soberly. 

‘““What couldn’t I give you?” he de- 
manded. 

“Pride,” 
I love.” 

‘Do you mean you couldn’t be proud of 
me?” 

“Jerry, I don’t want to hurt you. I’ve 
dreaded this talk. I’ve lain awake nights 
thinking what I should say to you and 
I should say it. Let’s get it 

Yes; I mean I couldn’t be proud of 
and I couldn’t be happy married to 


she said pride in the man 


now over 
with. 
you, 
you. 

“T'd like to know why.” 

‘Because we don’t see life the same way. 
Don’t you see, Jerry, our whole training 
has been different? I’ve had to work hard 
since I was a girl. I’ve had to learn to 
weigh the values of the world. I think I 
know the sort of life I want, and the sort 
that can make me happy. It isn't 


sort " 


your 
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said. ‘“‘What’s wrong 
I manage to have a 


“My sort?” he 
with the way I live? 
pretty good time.” 

“T’m glad if you do, Jerry. 
couldn’t, that’s all. It would 
first, drifting along, playing. But I’ve seen 
what that sort of life has done to your 
friends. I don’t know them, of course, but 
I’ve seen them, heard much about them. 
They look anything but happy. How do 
they spend their time for the most part? 
Gin, clothes, polo and cheap and nasty love 
affairs. No wonder they look jaded and 
bored, old before their time. Their faces 
seem to say that they are always hunting 
for a new thrill, which they know will be no 
good when they find it. Jerry—now don’t 
be cross with me 
way.” 

“Why don’t you marry me to reform 
me?” he suggested. 

‘Please don't be sarcastic, Jerry. I'd be 
the one who would be changed ~—if I mar- 
ried you. It would be all too easy for me 
to float into a silly, useless life. That’s what 
happens when a couple has too much 
money and no work to do. After a time, 
the marriage goes to pieces, because it has 
no solid basis.” 

“Poppycock!”’ said Gerald. 

“It isn’t poppycock. Look at most of 
the marriages in High Park.” 

“‘Ours need not be like that,” he said. 
“We're strong.”’ 

She did not answer at once. When she 
“‘T’m sorry you 


I know I 


be easy at 


sometimes you look that 


did, her voice was shaking. 
said that, Jerry,”’ she said. 

“Why?” 

“* Because 
isn’t true.” 

He frowned. ‘I’m beginning to under- 
stand,” he said. “Irene, out with it! Do 
you mean you think I’m not strong?” 

“Jerry, won't you accept the fact that I 
will not—cannot marry you, and let it go 
at that?” 

“You think I’m not strong,” he insisted. 

“What difference does it make what I 
think? You are yourself.” 

“It makes a lot of difference to me. You 
must tell me, Irene. No one ever accused 
me of being weak before.”’ 

“Jerry,” she said gently, “‘I can only tell 
you how I feel about it. I'll try to be 
honest with you. You’re not my idea of a 
strong man.” 

“Thank you.” 

““Now you're angry.” 

“‘What you just said would hardly cause 
a man to dance with joy. Come on, Irene, 
let’s have the rest of it. You might as well 
now. Go into detail.” 

“It might only wound you.” 

“Maybe. But it is also possible you're 
wrong.” 

“Jerry, I wish I were. | 
facts.” 

““What facts?” 

““As you sit there, what are 

“Suppose you tell 

“You have 
humor <i 

“No flattery now.” 

és but you don’t amount to a damn.” 

“Oh! Really?” 

“You've had every advantage, and 
you’ve done—nothing. You're nearly 
thirty, and all you are is a rich man’s son, 
frittering away your time and the money 
your father has earned. You've had a 
splendid start in life, and you haven’t gone 
ahead an inch. Everything’s been handed 
to you; you've gained nothing by your own 
efforts. That’s why I say you’re soft—and 
weak.” 

“Much obliged,” he said. “‘ What would 
you have me do? Join the Boy Scouts and 
do a good deed a day? Found a home for 
wayward sailors and run it?” 

““T wouldn’t have you do anything,” 
answered, “‘unless you really wanted to do 
it for its own sake.” 

“TI might go to work tos 
dad, if it would please you.” 

“I’m not asking you to do anything for 
me, Jerry. Gestures don’t count. You’d 

] 


still be a weak man playing at being strong 


well, because I’m afraid it 


> 


3ut look at the 


you 
me,” he said. 
good 


looks, 


charm, 


she 


ng bricks for 


It couldn't last 
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“Your father.” 
“T know he is.” 


wonder if 


“Do you know his 
mean?” 
““T know he had 


a mighty toug 
it, if that’s what x 


illy, I 
time of 
you mean 
“‘Has he told you about Glenkillen?”’ 
“Not much. You see” 
“dad and I 


’ ’ 
we ve always been 


he was 


apolo- 


{ 1 fr } vy 
good Imends, hu 


getic 
well, sort of shy when 
we've been together, and that hasn't beer 
very often since I was a kid. Besides, he 
was never much of a talker.” 

““My own father told me your father’s 
Irene Thorne “about tl 
early days in Glenkillen 

“Glenkillen must have 
hole,”’ said Gerald, ‘‘from all accounts.”’ 

“i hamlet, my father 
said; and it was so poor the very sea birds 
avoided it. It my father said, 
as if a few score wrecked huts had been 
washed up there by the waves. In them 
lived a hundred men, women and 
children. They knew want; not just now 
and then, but always. The bogs near by 
gave them a little peat for their fires. The 
poor soil yielded them a few stunted po- 
tatoes for their stirabout. Now and then 
a school of fish strayed into the cove and 
helped them stave off starvation. It’s an 
out-of-the-way spot, with no industries and 
little trade, a helpless, hopeless place. All 
the families were poor, but the poorest of 
them all were the Shannons.”’ 

Gerald was listening intently. “They 
lived,’’ went on Irene Thorne, “‘in a tumble- 
down cabin, and it was crowded, for there 
were a lot of them, two girls and five boys, 
and the father and mother. They all 
worked hard to keep the family going—all 
except the youngest son, and he was the 
black sheep of the family, and the most 
laziest lad in the 
County Kerry. Everyone called him Use- 
less Shannon. His right name was Kevin.” 

“T can’t believe that,”’ broke in Gerald 

“T’m only telling you what my father 
told me,” Irene Thorne said. ‘All day he 
loafed about the village, and strolled back 
to the cabin in the evening to share thx 
meal his father and brothers had provided. 
He wouldn’t work; but he was a strong lad 
for all that, and it was common talk that 
Useless Shannon could outdrink, outdance 
and outfight any man in Kerry, which, it 
seems, was saying a great deal, for, accord- 
ing to my father, Kerry produces the great 
est drinkers, dancers and fighters in the 
world.” 

Gerald grinned, and with his hand mo- 
tioned her to go on. 

“Useless Shannon had just turned 
twenty,” she said, “‘when one day in the 
spring of the year he sauntered over to Kil- 
larney to a pig fair, because he knew there'd 
be drinking and dancing there, and maybe 
a bit of fighting as well. The girls, in their 
best dresses, were dancing on the 
with the young men. Useless Shannon 
was lounging near the dancing, without a 
penny in his pocket, and with his brother 
Peter's best suit on his back, thoug! 


said; 
and here.” 


been a dismal 


story,” 


was a desolate 


looked, 


or so 


worthless, shiftless, 


green 


didn’t know it, when among a 
girls 
Kerry, my father said—he saw one who 
made him forget all the rest. He asked who 
she might be, and they told him her name 
was Rose Daly, the daughter of 
who lived not far from Glenki 
road to Tralee; a man of some standing, for 
watch 


a farmer 
len, on the 
he owned six cows and wore a gold 
and chain to mass on Sunday. 
“‘Now Useless Sh 
straight young man, and handsome 
Daly saw him smiling at her, and she pre- 
she had not, but he had 


tall, 


Rose 


annon 


was a 


tended Knew she 
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Many’s the time when a good 
old bus gets cussed out be- 
cause of spark plug neglect 
on the owner’s part. 


Don’t be unfair — give the 
car a square deal. Watch 
your plugs, keep them clean 
and replace weak ones with 
the ever-dependable Splitdorf 
HALF-DOLLAR Spark 
Plugs. , 

They're high quality, porce- 
lain insulated plugs that sell 
everywhere in the U.S. for 50c 
each. (In Canada, 65c each.) 
Special set of four for Fords 
$1.75. (In Canada, $2.35.) 


Get the right ty pe 
for your car 


requires Type No. 6 
requires Type No. 7-B 
requires Type No. 6 
requires Type No. 6 
requires Type No. 8 
requires Type No. 4 


Auburn 
Buick 
Cadillac 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Cleveland 


Chrysler requires Type No. 4 
Dodge requires Type No. 8 
Essex requires Type No. 9 
Ford requires Type No. 1 


Franklin requires Type No 
Hudson requires Type No. 9 
Hudson (up to 1921). . requires Type No. 6 
Hupmobile requires Type No. 6 
Jewett requires Type No. 6 
Lincoln requires Type No. 6 
Locomobile requires Type No. 6 
Marmon requires Type No. 5 
Nash requires Type No. 7 
Oakland requires Type No. 7 
Oldsmobile (4 & G cyl.) requires Type No. 7 
Oldsmobile 8 { 
Overland 90 3 
Overland 4 cyl 3 
Overland 6 cyl 
Overland (Champ.) 
Packard 

Paige 

Peerless 
Pierce-Arrow 
Pontiac 


requires Type No. 

requires Type No 

requires Type No. 3 
requires Type No. 6 
requires Type No. 3 
requires Type No. 6 
requires Type No. 6 
requires Type No. 6 
requires Type No. 6 
requires Type No. 8 


Rickenbacker . requires Type No. 7 
“ Rolls-Royce requires Type No. 9 
Star requires Type No. 6 
Studebaker Big 6 requires Type No. 2 
Studebaker Light 6 requires Type No. 2 
Stutz requires Type No. 8 
Stutz 8 cyl requires Type No. 9 
Velie requires Type No. 6 
Wills St. Claire requires Type No. 9 
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He knew, too, that to ask her to dance was 
to bring trouble on his head, for her escort 
was Big Muldowney from Tralee, a great 
ox-like man, with heavy fists, which he 
liked to use, for he had a short temper. 
He’d pitched three big, strong gypsies 
through the window of his public house in 


| Tralee one Christmas Eve, and he was 
| feared all over the countryside. They told 


Useless Shannon that he was courting Rose 
Daly. Useless Shannon hung about the 
dancing, and the longer he stayed, the 
surer he was that Rose Daly was the pretti- 
est girl in the world, and that he must know 
her. But there was Big Muldowney, with 
his thick chest, looking murder at any man 
whe came within a foot of her. Neverthe- 
less, when the fiddlers stopped playing the 
reel, Useless Shannon went up to her, 
bowed, smiled and asked her to dance. 
Big Muldowney scowled. 

““*Vou’'ll dance the next dance alone, if 
you're able to dance it at all,’ he said. 

“*T’'ll dance it with this young lady,’ 
Useless Shannon said, ‘so sit down and be 
comfortable and watch, for you need a les- 


| son in how to use your feet.’ 


““*T need no lesson in how to use my 
hands,’ Big Muldowney said. So they 
fought.”’ 

““And dad licked him,”’ put in Gerald. 

‘By all the rules, he should have,”’ said 
Irene Thorne, ‘“‘but though he was the 
smaller man and fighting in a romantic 
cause, the fact is he didn’t. He tried his 
best, and it was a tremendous fight, all over 
the green, with the girls screaming and the 
boys shouting. Again and again Big Mul- 
downey knocked your father down, and he 
kept getting up and fighting on. But at 
last he was so badly beaten he couldn’t get 
up. As he lay there he smiled up at Rose 
Daly and said, ‘Well, I fought for a pair of 
black eyes—and, be gorry, I got them. 
I'll be coming over to see you when I begin 
to look decent again.’ ‘You’d better not,’ 
said Big Muldowney. But a week later 
Useless Shannon did walk over to the farm 
of Rose Daly’s father to see her, and Big 
Muldowney turned up, and they fought, 
and the Shannon brothers had to take your 
father home in a jaunting cart, he was that 
battered and mauled. You've noticed that 
your father’s nose is a bit bent?” 

“*Yes,”’ said Gerald. 

“Well, that happened in his third fight 
with Big Muldowney, for your father went 
to see Rose Daly again, as soon as he was 
able, and Big Muldowney came upon them 
walking together by Tralee Bay.” 

**So dad beat him at last?’’ Gerald said. 

“‘Never—with his fists. But after they 
fought a fourth time, Big Muldowney 
stopped coming to see Rose Daly. ‘No 
girl,’ he is reported to have said, ‘is worth 
all the trouble I’ve been put to to court 
Martin Daly’s Rose. Every time I go near 
the colleen, a crazy young bucko flies at me 
like a wildcat, and though I hammer the 
daylights out of him, and that without so 
much as mussing my own hair, he bobs up 
again a week later and I have to wear out 
my poor fists on his stubborn skull. The 
only way to get him to quit is to murder 
him entirely, and that would cause talk, so 
the devil take him—and her too.’ 

“So Big Muldowney married some girl 
from Ballylanders, and Useless Shannon 
went nearly every day to Tralee to court 
Rose Daly. She let him watch her milk the 
cows und bake bread, and listened to his 
nonsense, but when he asked her to marry 
him, she shook her head. 

***You make love well, Kevin,’ she said. 
‘But you'd be nothing at all as a husband. 
If life was all jigging and reeling and sing- 
ing come-all-ye’s, I’d marry you this very 
day, but it isn’t. They call you Useless 
with good reason. So you mustn’t come 
here any more. It’s a honest, decent, hard- 
working man I'll marry, and not the likes 
of you.’ 

“He had nothing he could say to her, be- 
cause in his heart he knew she spoke the 
truth. But at last he said, ‘I will go away, 

Rose, though it tears my heart in two. I'll 
goto America. I'll find out there what I'm 
really made of. If I turn out no good, I'll 
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never bother you again. Butif I don’t 
Rose, will you give me a year? Will you 
wait?’ 

“Rose Daly must have been in love with 
him, for all his shiftlessness, for she said 
she would wait a year. He went away from 
his home in Glenkillen next morning at day- 
break, with only a patched suit of old 
clothes on his back and five shillings in his 
pocket his mother gave him when she 
kissed him good-by. He walked all the 
way to Queenstown. In the harbor lay a 
ship, one of those old-time wooden sailing 
tubs, and he heard it was about to set sail 
for America. That night he dived into the 
cold water of the harbor, swam to the ship, 
scrambled up the side and slipped aboard. 
The ship was jammed with emigrants. 
Most of them were sobbing as the boat 
sailed down past Daunt’s Rock and headed 
for the open sea. Your father crouched, 
shivering, behind a pile of rope. At night 
he slept in a lifeboat. He mingled with the 
others next day, and nobody discovered he 
was a stowaway, for there was plenty of 
time to collect tickets. The trip took six 
weeks and was a wicked one. The sea was 
rough and the little ship bobbed about like 
cork. Everyone was desperately sick. 
Some who started for a new chance in the 
New World never reached it at all. It was 
bad enough for two weeks, and then it was 
worse, for a violent storm swept down, and 
it seemed as if the waves would beat the 
old boat to pieces. Panic struck the pas- 
sengers. They huddled on deck, moaning 
and praying. It was then that your father 
made the acquaintance of my father. Did 
he ever tell you about their first meeting?” 

““No,” said Gerald. ‘‘Tell me about it.” 

““My father was a Kerry man too,” 
Irene Thorne said, ‘“‘from down Kenmare 
way, and as a boy he had often sailed on 
Bantry Bay, so he, of all the passengers, 
was not sick. He was going about among 
them, doing what he could to calm them, 
which was little enough. The situation was 
desperate. The storm was raging with 
greater fury and the poor people were going 
hysterical with fear. Then a young man, 
his face deathly pale, staggered up to where 
my father was standing. 

““*What’s your name, or alias?’ this young 
man asked roughly. 

“*Timothy Thorne,’ said my father. 

“*T'm Kevin Shannon,’ said the young 
man, ‘and I don’t like your face or the cut 
of your jib or anything about you.’ 

“«That’s a pity now,’ my father said, 
ygood-naturedly enough. ‘It’s the only face 
I have.’ 

“I'd be doing humanity a service if I 
made a new one for you,’ your father said. 

‘***Lie down, lad,’ said my father. ‘ You're 
either drunk or beside yourself from all this 
ruction on the water.’ 

““*Lie down, is it?’ said your father. 
‘Sick as I am, no thieving landlord’s agent 
can give me orders.’ 

“*Now you know the lowest thing you 
could call an Irishman in those days was a 
landlord’s agent, and my father was an 
able-bodied young man with his share of 
temper. 

***No more of your gab,’ said my father 
to yours, ‘or I'll lay you on the deck so 
hard it’ll take a carpenter to saw you out.’ 

*“*Y ou talk big, you ugly son of a Sassen- 
ach,’ said your father to mine. ‘Now let's 
see if you can use your hands for anything 
but to pick honest folks’ pockets.’ 

“With that your father spit on his hands 
and doubled up his fists, and my father for- 
got all about the weather, and our fathers 
went at each other. It must have been a 
grand fight. They fought all over the deck 
for hours, wrestling and pummeling, and 
there were bloody noses and split lips for 
both of them, but neither could down the 
other. The crew did not stop them. The 
sailors were busy enough keeping the ship 
from turning over. The passengers left off 
praying to form a ring and watch the bat- 
tle. All afternoon our fathers punched each 
other, now and then stopping for breath, 
and then going at it again. My father be- 
gan to tire. He told me he could not have 
lasted two minutes longer. 
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“Then, all of a sudden, your father 
dropped his fists and said, ‘Let’s call it 
quits. You're a good man, Tim Thorne. 
Shake.’ 

““* Are you quitting?’ gasped my father. 

“*T am that,’ said your father, and he 
bent over and whispered in my father’s 
ear. ‘You poor stookon, don’t you see that 
the storm’s died down and we can stop our 
show?’ 

“‘And later, when they were alone to- 
gether, your father said, ‘Tim, I’ve nothing 
at all against your face, and nothing but 
respect for your right hand; but you see, 
we Irish are a queer lot. Our biggest trou- 
ble is that no matter what we’re doing, 
whether it’s worrying or working or pray- 
ing, we'll drop everything to watch a fight 
or take part in one. So, I’m telling you 
now, if another storm like the one today 
comes up, and the folks are in terror and all 
upset, I'll paste you all over this ship from 
stem to stern.’ 

**My father laughed and said, ‘And I'll 
paste you back from stern to stem, Kevin 
Shannon, and it will be a privilege.’ They 
shook hands and till the day of my father’s 
death they were warm friends.” 

‘Please don’t stop,’’ Gerald urged. 

“The fight attracted the attention of the 
captain to your father, as he must have 
known it would,” Irene Thorne continued, 
“‘so of course they found he was a stow- 
away, and put him to work, doing the 
hardest, dirtiest on the ship. When the 
ship finally did get to New York, and an- 
chored off Castle Garden, they locked your 
father down in the hold, for they planned 
to take him back to Ireland on the return 
trip. But your father knocked his guard 
down, jumped overboard and swam ashore. 
So he arrived in America, soaking wet, and 
with five shillings in his pocket. 

“They were advising young men to go 
West,’’ went on Irene Thorne, “so your 
father and mine went West. Part of the 
way they walked. Part of the way they 
rode on freight cars. At Branton, one 
night, the train stopped and they were 
kicked off. They both saw Branton for the 
first time one cold and drizzly dawn. It 
made your father homesick, my father said, 
because it was nearly as shabby and God- 
forsaken as Glenkillen. They found that if 
they wanted to eat, they’d have to go to 
work, and jobs were scarce, for Branton 
then was a lifeless place. Do you know 
how your father got his first job?” 

“*T’'d like to,”’ Gerald said. 

“He took it,” Irene told him. ‘“‘He came 
upon a gang of laborers and there was a 
big fellow bossing them-—you’ll remember 
him—Shamus O’Leary, who used to be a 
foreman for your father.” 

“T remember him,’’ Gerald said. ‘“‘He 
had a back like a taxicab.” 

“That was the man. Your father knew 
he ruled the gang because he was the 
strongest man. So your father went up to 
him and said, ‘I want your job.” O’Leary 
said, ‘Take it, if you can.’ They fought, 
and your father won.” 

“And he got the job,” said Gerald. 

“‘He did. It paid a dollar a day. Your 
father and mine shared a little room, and 
my father said he never saw a man work so 
hard and save so hard as your father did in 
those early days. Just before a year was 
up, your father had saved enough money to 
send a ticket to Rose Daly in Tralee 
You've heard about that?” 

““Yes,’’ answered Gerald. ‘‘ Mother told 
me. It was the happiest day in her life, she 
said, when that letter came. Is there any 
more you have to tell about dad?” 

““Something happened—it was the day 
you were born—that showed what your 
father is like.”’ 

“Tell me about it.” 

“You know, he’d started a little con- 
tracting business soon after he was mar- 
ried. It was hard sledding. He had no 
capital. A man promised him a contract to 
build a store. Your father invested all the 
money he had and could borrow in mate- 
rials and supplies, so he’d be ready to start 
the work when the contract was signed. 
Continued on Page 54 
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‘THE CHRYSLER principle is to 


give clear evidence of being beyond comparison 
—and that evidence is plain and unmistakable 


in the Chrysler “60”. 
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Chrysler “60” is supplying one of the 
four great markets into which the total 
motor car demand is divided. 


It was planned by Walter P. Chrysler 
and his engineers to deserve—by 
plainly giving greater value—the 
greater proportion of that market. 


Like all Chrysler cars, the “60” was 
given outstanding qualities unusual in 


That, in turn, is an index of its char- 
acteristically sound design and con- 
struction—for the Chrysler “60” does 
not merely deliver 60 miles and more 
per hourinspurts, butif need be would 
do so for days, weeks and months. 


New elements of power, new elements 
of speed, new elements of instant and 
easy obedience to the steering wheel, 


cars of its type and class. 
The Chrysler principle is 
to give clear evidence, by 
performanceandlonglife, 
of being beyond compari- 
son—and that evidence is 


plain and unmistakable in 
the Chrysler “60”. 


It is unusual in its class in 
that its model number, 
Chrysler“60”, means liter- 
ally sixty miles and more 
per hour. 
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Chrysler performance, long life and 
quality. Roomy,luxurious bodies with 
beautiful mohair upholstery in en- 
closed models. Attractive new color 
harmonies. Sixty miles,and more, per 
hour. Lightning acceleration. Amazing 
economy of 22 miles to the gallon. 
Characteristic Chrysler smartness and 
beauty. Phenomenal riding ease. 
Chrysler four-wheel hydraulic brakes. 
Oil-filter and air-cleaner. Full pressure 
lubrication. Seven-bearing crankshaft. 
Impulse neutralizer. Manifold heat 
control. Road levelizers, front and 
rear. The new lighter six Chrysler 
“60” is the lowest-priced Six ever 
built which combines all these fine 


car features. 
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new elements of smart- 
ness, have been brought 
into the class now led by 
the Chrysler “60”. 


These qualities and qual- 
ifications are so marked 
that the Chrysler “60” as a 
car, and its prices asa me- 
dium of value, proclaim 
themselves untouched 
and unapproached byany 
rivalry. 


Five body styles, priced from $1075 to $1295. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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When you heard 
that wonderful 
Atwater Kent 
concert 


ist Sunday and the Sun 


days preceding did you feel 
completely satisfied that 


ha 


you were receiving it at its 
best? Many a radio enthu- 
siast has found a marked im- 
provement in his set by in- 
stalling the 
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M' sic Master Horn 
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Continued from Page 52) 

There was some sort of hitch. The con- 
tract was held up. The day you were born 
your father went to his tiny office knowing 
tiat if the contract did not come through 
that day he’d go broke. He told my father 
it was the longest, hardest day of his life. 
“Finally the mail was brought in by the 
postman. There was one letter. Your 
father tore it open excitedly. It was a cir- 
cular advertising a set of the works of 
Hawthorne. Nocontract. Your father was 
nearly distracted with worry about your 
mother and his affairs. He waited for the 
next mail like a man waiting for a jury to 
comein. There was a letter for him, at last. 
The man whe had promised him the con- 
tract had broken his word and had given it 
to someone else. Your father was crushed. 
“ Just then he got word that you had ar- 
ived and he hurried to your mother. The 
first thing your mother said, after intro- 
ducing him to his new son, was, ‘Did you 
cet the contract, Kevin?’ Your father did 
not hesitate. ‘I did,’ he said, ‘and it will 
be the making of us, Rose.’ For two weeks, 
while your mother lay there ill, he told her 
every day how the work on the store was 
progressing. It was progressing all right, 
but he had nothing to do with it. The bank 
was hounding him. He left your mother’s 
ide, not to boss the job, but to beg for a 
few more days of grace. His reputation 
was good and he pleaded so hard that 
finally the bank agreed to carry him a little 
longer, and he got a contract to build some 


salle d’armes which bears their name, in the 
tue Monsieur le Prince. They talked ear- 
nestly, passing through the salle de combat, to 
the dressing room, where Louis Merignon 
prepared to don fencing costume. Al- 
though an old man, he never passed a day 
without visiting the Salle Merignon, to 
cross blades with his son, now head of the 
establishment. The two were probably the 
greatest masters of swordcraft that ever 
lived, and the last of the famous fencing 
family that had dominated French escrime 
sinee the first Napoleon. 

Norbert Merignon opened the windows 
tat give upon the flagged court—the same 
court made famous by Dumas as the scene 
of certain exploits of D’Artagnan. Then 
he sat down to await the arrival of the as- 

istant, whose job it was to clean up, to sort 

swords that needed mending from the long 
rack in the salle. His father, struggling 
with the neck buttons of the canvas vest, 
continued the argument that had started 
with breakfast. 

“You've got to get into it, mon fils,” he 
said. ‘‘ You tell me there seemed more in it 
than an ordinary quarrel, so De Kerstrat 
may kill the miserable Sapigny. He is 

ften regardless of consequences. Any- 

iy, his position might save him. But also 
tere is the boy, Deslandres, your favorite 
pupil. What about him?” 

“Very likely he, too, may be killed,” 
Norbert replied, sighing. ‘This London, I 
understand, is strong with the épée. De 
Kerstrat is sure to be here soon, to ask me 
to second him.’ He broke off and stared 
out of the window moodily. 

He and De Kerstrat were the same age. 
As a boy the young aristocrat had been 
brought to the salle for lessons, and except 
by the Merignons, he had never been 
beaten with either épée or foil. A left- 
hander, he had a natural advantage over 
right-handed fencers. His tremendous 
strength, courage, personality—all, when 
he became a duelist, had made him the most 
dreaded swordsman in Europe. A dozen 
times he had met opponents with naked 

el. Except the first time, during his 
when he had been wounded 
with a saber, his blade had drawn blood. 
, mamic force of the man had always 
ttracted the older Merignon. They were 


"my service, 


The dy 


the same order. Norbert, more gentle 
than his father in character, loved him for 
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other building, and he was saved. He 
never told your mother. That was like 
him.” 

“That took nerve,”’ said Gerald. 

“Tt took character,”’ said Irene. “His 
whole life is full of such struggles. There 
were times, my father used to say, when it 
seemed as if Kevin Shannon were carrying 
the whole city of Branton on his back. My 
father and yours used to take walks on 
Sunday afternoons, and their favorite walk 
was to the top of Sunset Hill, where we 
were today. Branton wasn’t much to look 
atin those days. It was just a sleepy, stag- 
nant country town, and nobody thought it 
had much of a future. Nobody, that is, ex- 
cept your father. ‘Tim,’ he used to say, 
‘when you look down there you probably 
see nothing but a poor, spiritless lot of 
cheap houses and stores, but I see a great 
city, alive and happy.’ My father said he 
thought this was a fantastic vision, but he 
never told your father that, for fear of dis- 
couraging him. Not that anything seemed 
able to discourage Kevin Shannon. He went 
straight ahead. His vision is a reality 
today.” 

“T guess,” said Gerald Shannon sadly, 
“you think I haven’t that sort of stuff in 
me. Maybe you're right.” Irene Thorne 
said nothing. “You look very grave, 
Irene,” he said. ‘Please tell me what 
you're thinking.” 

She did not answer for a moment. 
she said, ‘I was wishing Oh, 
mind. Jerry - Ps 


Then 
never 
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his uncanny skill with the sword, second 
only to his own. 

“T’ll try to draw him out,’’ Norbert con- 
tinued. ‘I was in the café during the en- 
tire affair, but I could not hear everything. 
There seemed more than just De Kerstrat’s 
interest in Mademoiselle de Sayre, but I 
am not sure. We both understand how 
Guy is with women. It’s fortunate that he 
hasn’t yet a wife to worry about him.” 

“T’ve heard about this fellow London 
too,”” Louis Merignon said goadingly. ‘‘It 
has been said that even Aldo Niardi avoided 
meeting him during the carnival at Milan.” 

“That is untrue probably,”’ Norbert re- 
plied calmly. ‘‘ Niardi is not Italian cham- 
pion for nothing. He is a great swordsman, 
but he is not a duelist. Nor am I.’’ Norbert 
looked at his father, making his point. 

This was an old argument. Louis Meri- 
gnon, in his prime, had fought scores of 
duels. Norbert insisted that no difference 
coulc be rightly settled with the bare point. 
Often he officiated as a second, but he had 
never gone en garde except with the point 
d’arrét at the tip of his blade, that tiny 
triple pin point of steel attached to the 
button, used in championship matches be- 
cause it will tear the vest and thus aid the 
scoring. 

“‘How did you happen to be at the Café 
Napolitain?’”’ the old man then asked. 
““You seldom go there.” 

“*Georges Deslandres came yesterday for 
his lesson. He was excited. I got out of 
him that Henri de Sayre is in trouble with 
Sapigny. I knew that Georges is to marry 
Henri’s sister, Louise. Don’t imagine, 
please, that I went because of Sapigny.”’ 
He spoke rapidly. ‘‘ Until last night, I had 
not seen the Dorzial in years.” 

The old man grinned. “Not since you 
and I had our bout a dozen years ago. I 
cured you of the snake woman then.” 
They both laughed at the recollection of 
their great fight in the old Cirque near the 
Champ de Mars that resulted in Norbert 
breaking the liaison with Fernande Dorzial 
and marrying Laure St. Vincent. That had 
been the zenith of Louis Merignon’s career, 
his last great victory. Afterward, Norbert 
came into his own and properly earned the 
title, the greatest Merignon of them all. 

“Why waste time, then, on Sapigny?”’ 
the old man asked, ‘‘Even Deslandres 
might defeat him.” 
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“Yes?” 

“TI think you'd better go now.” 

“Do you want me to?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you mean what you've said 
about me?” 

“Tes” 

“You don’t want to see me any more?’ 

“It would be better for both of us,”’ she 
answered. 

His eyes searched her face. 
you do mean it,”’ he said. 

“I’m afraid I do.” 

“T’m sorry, Irene.” 

“So am I. Good night, now.” 

“Good — ” he said. He gave her 
hand a quick shake and went out. He 
jumped into his car. He sat there a mo- 
ment like a man who has been dazed by an 
entirely unexpected blow. He was not sure 
just what had happened to him. Then he 
began to understand. His instinctive reac- 
tion was to seek to forget the hurt to his 
pride by feeling a fierce rush of resentment. 
He kicked angrily at his self-starter and 
jerked the gear-shift lever. 

“How could I expect a girl like her to 
understand me?”’ He put the car in high. 
“I’m well rid of her.” 

He shot down the street. 
to be thoroughly angry. 

““Not her sort, am I? Well 

He pointed his car’s long nose in the 
direction of the house of Sonia Brotherton. 


“I’m afraid 


It was a relief 


TO BE CONTINUED) 


“He might, if lucky. Neither is too 
mediocre, but he also mentioned this fellow 
London. That's why I really went — to pre- 
vent a challenge from him and to look him 


over. I never dreamed that Guy de Ker- 
strat would turn up. That’s what intrigues 
me now ”’ 


“You will second him of course.”’ 

“Probably both he and Deslandres will 
come on the same mission. I presume, 
pere, that you might act for Georges.” 
Louis Merignon assented cheerfully. 

There was the sound of the door opening 
into the salle. Norbert looked through the 
passage and saw Fernande Dorzial entering 
from the court. He went to meet her slowly, 
surprised. She was haggard, and wore, in 
disorder, her dress of the night before. 

“Norbert,” she began huskily, ‘I’ve 
never been near you since —since we broke 
off, so—so it can’t matter now. Don’t turn 
me away.” 

“What is it?”” He motioned her to sit 
on the under the sword 
racks. His father remained in the dressing 
room. 

“You saw—last night. The affair didn’t 
turn out as expected. Deslandres is going 
to fight London—to get killed, perhaps”’ 


long ba nquette 


she shrugged—‘“‘but René Sapigny is to 
fight De Kerstrat.”’ 

“Also to get killed, perhaps,’’ Norbert 
said dryly. The woman stiffened. ‘‘I saw 


that it was a serious matter,’’ he contin- 
ued—‘‘so serious that De Kerstrat might 
be thanked this time for dueling, instead 
of fined, as happened the last time, you re- 
member, when he sent Ponsot to the hos- 
pital.” 

“T won't bore you with my emotions,” 
she said, rising, her old spirit returning. 
“IT am no longer in love with Sapigny, par- 
ticularly, but he remains all that I have. 
De Kerstrat will come here at any moment 
to ask you to second him. Isn’t there some 
way to stop this duel? I’ve never asked 
you a favor before. I've never 
favor of anyone. But I must keep Sapigny 
if possible.” 

“Naturally, he is of no service to you 
dead.” 

“De Kerstrat hates him. He began to 
hate him on your account.”” Norbert 
looked up, surprised. “‘ Yes, because I knew 
him-—before I knew you—and still went 


asked a 


Continued on Page 56 
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i circulation starts. 
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Summer conditions prevail all year, 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
about with him—afterwards. De Kerstrat 
never forgives anybody. Certainly he will 
run Sapigny through, regardless of conse- 
quences,” 

‘‘Most certainly, madame.”’ De Ker- 
strat’s voice surprised them both. As on 
the night before at the café, he stood in the 
doorway, almost filling it, smiling. “‘ Most 
certainly, madame,” he repeated. “‘I shall 
run him through as surely as we cross 
swords.” 

‘“‘ Monsieur de Kerstrat’’— Madame Dor- 
zial faced him on the rubber fencing piste 
in the center of the salle; she hesitated a 
moment, biting her under lip—‘“‘you are 
skillful enough to place your sword where 
you will,” she went on. ‘But it will be an 
unequal combat, an unfair one. I appeal to 
your sense of sportsmanship to send your 
point where it will not be fatal. Send him 
to the hospital for a time if you like—the 
way will then be equally clear to you with 
Louise de Sayre.” 

Norbert Merignon, with the idea of 
keeping his temperamental father out of 
the way, had already passed from the salle 
into the dressing room. De Kerstrat stared 
down upon Madame Dorzial, his eyes 
gleaming evilly. 

“Do you think, madame, that I would 
fight with your lover on account of a 
woman?” He threw his head back magnifi- 
cently. ‘I have fought many duels; some 
for political principles, others for personal 
reasons. I have fought because of the ver- 
dict in a horse race. I have picked and 
taken on quarrels for even lesser things. 
But I have not yet brought the name of a 
woman into my affairs on the field of honor.” 

The woman before him was equally mag- 
nificent, her steady eyes raised to his. ‘‘ But 
you have an interest in Louise de Sayre,” 
she replied. ‘‘I understand that she fears 
your suit as much as she despises Sa- 
pigny’s—also that she is betrothed to Des- 
landres.”’ 

De Kerstrat laughed, bringing his head 
down. 

‘Alors, madame. So be it. And I shall 
have the little De Sayre if I want her.” 
He snapped his fingers, then went on, drop- 
ping his voice: “But you know, madame, 
that we fight for something else.” 

She ignored the words and his piercing 
look. ‘‘And Sapigny?”’ she persisted, hold- 
ing her gaze unquailing to that of the giant 
editor. The duel of eyes lasted several 
seconds. 

“T promise nothing,’’ De Kerstrat said 
finally. ‘“‘In the duel there is always the 
element of uncertainty.”” He laughed 
shortly. ‘‘Why,some day I may be wounded 
myself!” 

Madame Dorzial turned away, shrug- 
ging disdainfully. Without glancing at him 
again, she swept out of the room. 

‘You were hard on her, mon ami,” Nor- 
bert Merignon remarked. He had re- 
turned, after persuading his father that a 
certain blade needed resetting in the pom- 
mel, and overheard De Kerstrat’s final 
decision. 

‘*Hard on her? H’m—yes, perhaps. But 
| have always hated her, ever since the time 
she tried to ruin you. I'd have challenged 
you myself at the time your father took you 
on— just to bring you to your senses—only 
I knew that you would win.” 

Norbert placed a hand on De Kerstrat’s 
shoulder affectionately. ‘‘Guy, my friend,” 
he said simply, ‘“‘we have always been 
friends--to the surprise of everyone, be- 
cause we are so unlike. But we need not 
speak of that. You are here to have me 
second you in a duel with Sapigny. Dorzial 
told me, naturally. She tried to have me 

nterfere—to stop it.” 

‘**T want both you and your father,’”’ De 
Kerstrat replied eagerly. ‘‘ Deslandres is in 
it too. He challenged London—got in 
ahead of me. You don’t want him to fight 
London any more than I do. The fellow is 
said to be a wonder. Norbert, I come to 
you to find a way out. I am willing to fight 
London myself and let Sapigny off.”’ 

“That's impossible. The pair of you 
gave the double insult. Dorzial described 
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it. Norbert spoke rapidly. “It was 
splendid, Guy, the way you did it. I salute 
Georges, too, rash as he was. But I don’t 
care to have even you fight London.” He 
broke off suddenly. De Kerstrat flushed. 
Norbert continued abruptly: ‘Guy, why 
don’t you let the girl alone?’ 

De Kerstrat’s hands clenched and he 
walked about nervously, furious for the 
moment, both at the mention of Louise and 
at the suggestion that he might find London 
a difficult problem. 

““Come,”’ Norbert said, after watching 
him awhile—‘‘come, we will not speak of 
that again. My father is urging me to keep 
Georges away—if that can be done.”’ He 
went to the door of the dressing room and 
listened. His father was at a small work- 
bench in the corner, muttering and swear- 
ing. 

“You know that I do not fight duels,” 
Norbert went on slowly, in low tones, “‘ but 
perhaps there is a way out.’’ He passed 
into the dressing room. 

De Kerstrat wandered about the salle, 
his anger fading. He fingered idly the 
rapier hanging above the fireplace. The 
blade was of Toledo steel; the jeweled hilt 
of the weapon that once belonged to the 
Duc de Guise. Below it was an exquisite 
miniature of the Prince Imperial, who as a 
child took fencing lessons from Louis 
Merignon. Beside this was a daguerreo- 
type of Norbert as a baby. Near it was a 
photograph taken of himself when a young- 
ster, about to make his first public assaut 
before a jury of maitres d’armes. He felt a 
thrill that his picture should hang in the 
famous collection of the Merignons. He 
strolled into the flagged court, where even 
the great emperor had come when the first 
Merignon inaugurated the salle, shortly 
after the Revolution. He looked through 
the window and saw Norbert treading 
lightly from the inner room through the 
salle and out to the court. 

“Guy,” Norbert said softly, glancing 
back at the window of the dressing room, 
where his father remained—‘‘Guy, I have 
the plan.” 

De Kerstrat bent forward and Norbert 
clutched his arm, whispering eagerly. De 
Kerstrat nodded quickly, a light of almost 
satanic pleasure breaking on his face. 

The Pare des Princes at dawn has been 
the place and time of Parisian duels for 
more than a half century. The De Kerstrat- 
Sapigny and the Deslandres-London double 
encounter was to take place at the very 
break of the new day. Norbert Merignon 
made the arrangements, after De Kerstrat 
and Deslandres, who followed him, had 
departed from the salle d’armes. The 
London and Sapigny seconds had gone 
there, too, following directions left by De 
Kerstrat at his great private hotel in the 
Faubourg St.-Germain. 

It was still dark when the Merignons, 
with De Kerstrat, left the editor’s car at 
the porte and groped their way into the 
deeper shadows of the midsummer foliage. 
Stars were still flickering out when London 
and Sapigny arrived in two cars, with their 
seconds and a doctor. 

The Merignons talked briefly with the 
other seconds, club friends of Sapigny, ex- 
plaining that Deslandres would come 
alone, probably within a few minutes. 
Norbert Merignon seemed nervous, anxious. 
His father exhaled cheer. Someone men- 
tioned the doctor, and old Louis grunted 
affably that one doctor would suffice, as his 
principals would not need medical service. 

Sapigny nervously walked up and down 
the turf piste. The air was fresh. He shiv- 
ered, lighting cigarette after cigarette and 
throwing them away after a few puffs 
London stood in the shadow of a big tree, 
leaning against the trunk, calmly smoking 
a pipe. De Kerstrat wandered about aim- 
lessly, striking at the grass with a cane. 
Norbert Merignon approached him, and 
they whispered for fully a minute. Louis 
Merignon interrupted, stating that London 
would claim a default if Deslandres did not 
appear soon. 

“ Better speak to him,”’ Norbert advised 
De Kerstrat, who immediately joined 
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London under the tree, speaking so that 
all could hear. 

“The matter between Sapigny and my- 
self shall be settled now, London,” he said 
“You and Deslandres may fight later.” 
His tone was so cold, so assured, that Lon- 
don made no response. Sapigny whirled 
about quickly and began to protest, but 
De Kerstrat was already taking off his coat 
and vest. One of the seconds called out 
that it was irregular, in as much as the 
Deslandres-London challenge occurred first 
De Kerstrat gave no attention, except to 
his disrobing. 

The last stars had gone out. The editor, 
in his seminudity, was a herculean figure, 
looming through the dim light. His body 
gleamed against the early morning grays. 
Despite the hard, furious pace at which he 
lived, he was in perfect physical condition 
The seconds shrugged and ordered Sapigny 
to undress, advising him to hurry. 

De Kerstrat took the dueling épée that 
old Louis handed him without glancing at 
it. He went on guard, chuckling, his left 
arm held in close, his right hand thrown 
back in balance, his great body resting in 
easy, graceful lines. Sapigny, his nervous- 
ness increasing, already dripped with per- 
spiration. Although a fair fencer, he 
grasped the sword awkwardly, the blade 
wavering. Norbert Merignon placed the 
points together, then stepped back quickly. 

The long left arm of De Kerstrat shot 
forward with such speed that the duel al- 
most ended before it actually began. His 
point touched Sapigny’s breast, but did 
not draw blood. Sapigny leaped back, 
slipped to one knee, but De Kerstrat made 
no move. Contrary to his usual dueling 
tactics, which in their quick and elusive 
footwork often recalled the dancing mas- 
ter, the editor seemed glued to the turf, 
contenting himself merely by thrusting the 
blade in and out wickedly. Sapigny would 
not attack and managed to keep out of 
reach. De Kerstrat moved forward a single 
step, his sword ringing against Sapigny’s 
pommel. Then, for no good reason except 
to show his skill, he executed an intricate, 
obsolete parry en prime. This he followed 
with a savage riposte, the blade slithering 
past Sapigny’s head, so close that it ruffled 
the hair. Sapigny retreated rapidly, until 
warned by the seconds that he was at the 
end of the allowed distance. Louis Me- 
rignon called a halt and ordered both men 
to their original positions in the center of 
the small clearing. 

London, still beside the tree, pipe in 
mouth, mumbled something about the ab- 
sent Deslandres. 

De Kerstrat turned to answer, when 
Sapigny attacked. The lunge was outside 
De Kerstrat’s guard, en quarte, which, after 
all, is the best method for the right hand to 
employ against the left. But it was too 
wide. De Kerstrat, scarcely shifting back, 
caught it with a parry en sirte, and fol- 
lowed with a thrust that caught Sapigny 
full on the shoulder. De Kerstrat felt his 
blade bite into flesh and drew away quickly 
Sapigny, with bulging eyes, saw the blood 
spurt from the wound, then collapsed into 
the arms of his seconds. They carried him 
under the tree beside London, who took no 
notice. London was watching De Kerstrat 

“*Nice work,”” he commented, sucking at 
the pipe. “Too bad you couldn't have had 
that chance against me.”’ De Kerstrat 
looked at him without replying, meanwhile 
drawing a handkerchief from a hip pocket 
and wiping the blood from his blade 

“Your turn next,”’ he said finally, hand 
ing his sword to Louis Merignon 

“But your friend will not die.”” De Ker 
strat’s tone was scornful. The doctor had 
already announced to the others that the 
wound was slight. ‘‘ He has collapsed from 
nerves as much as anything now that all 
is lost.” 

“All is lost ? 
Kerstrat?”’ 

* All, London—quite all.””. De Kerstrat 
picked his coat from the grass, fumbled in 
the pocket for the big gold cigar case. Lon- 
don went close to him, peering up to his 


What do you mean, De 
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Asks no favors 
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spread of Oldsmobile popularity is the 
evident eagerness of Oldsmobile owners 
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satisfaction. 
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absorb road punishment. 
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just past the greatest in Oldsmobile his- 
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Continued from Page 56 
face. The light was still dim. The entire 
action had taken place in a couple of min- 
utes. De Kerstrat lighted the cigar, blow- 
ing the smoke toward London, smiling. His 
huge body was scarcely moist from the 
exercise. Sapigny was sitting up, while the 
doctor bandaged him. The Merignons and 
the other seconds gathered about. 

“Y ouare mistaken,” London said quietly. 
“All is not lost. Sapigny will soon be about. 
Evidently, you didn’t intend to kill him.” 
De Kerstrat shrugged. ‘‘But young Des- 
landres does not come. Even your great 
Merignons cannot afford to have this ad- 
vertised. Their principal. Their pupil. 
They uphold the honor of eserime. So, De 
Kerstrat, the situation remains the same, 
if we say nothing.” 

De Kerstrat started forward, the coat 
slipping from his hands, but Norbert Me- 
rignon was ahead of him, shouldering him 
back, then facing London. 

“You are correct, London, in one re- 
spect,” he said, ‘“‘and I am glad that you 
mentioned the Merignons. We do uphold 
the honor of escrime. Deslandres does not 
come. You will fight just the same—no, 
not just the same; you will fight harder, 
for you will fight me.’’ His right palm 
struck London squarely on the jaw. Old 
Louis Merignon rushed to his son, stutter- 
ing, almost sobbing with excitement and 
joy. 

De Kerstrat gave a shout of glee. Lon- 
don appeared dazed. His seconds rushed to 
him, talking rapidly. Norbert broke away 
from his father and walked quickly toward 
the open turf. At the edge of the clearing, 
he stopped to strip off his coat and shirt. 
Then, suddenly, he bent down beside a 
large tree. When he arose, an épée was in 
his hand. 

“Come on!” he called to all of them. 
“No proces verbal is needed. De Kerstrat, 
you are my second, naturally.” 

London, gasping, inarticulate with rage, 
tore off his clothing and rushed to face him, 
seizing Sapigny’s sword where it had fallen 
on the damp turf. Old Merignon pushed 
to the center, to place the sword tips to- 
gether and give the men their distance. 
Norbert, with the blade, motioned him 
away 

‘Back, 

oe 


father!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ London, 
en garde : 

The day came slowly that morning to 
the Parc des Princes. A gray mist had 
come up from the Seine, blurring every- 
thing. But events there moved so swiftly 
that none of the seconds could follow them. 
London fought ferociously, also with a skill 
that marked him as a great swordsman. 
Against anyone else, even De Kerstrat, he 
would have been a worthy foe. But Nor- 
bert Merignon, although it was the first 
time in his life that he had faced the naked 
point, was proving that he was, indeed, the 
champion of all champions. 

He was like a cat, so quick, stealthy and 
so complete in grace. A dainty, superior 
cat, holding all the world in certain disdain, 
permitting no encroachments. Mist made 
the figures spectral, ghostly, so that the 
seconds strained their eyes. On the soft 
turf, the rapidly moving feet made no 
sound. Only the ring of steel on steel indi- 
cated the savagery of the combat. The 
swords met so often that the striking pom- 
mels sounded like chimes. London uttered 
frequent grunts and oaths, but Merignon 
fought in silence. The seconds crowded in 
close, two on each side, trying to follow the 
shades in the fog. The doctor deserted 
Sapigny, now propped against the tree, and 
hovered on the outskirts. 

London gave a cry, both of rage and 
pain, and the seconds could see, dimly, that 
Merignon pressed him back. The haze 
lifted for a second and they could see blood 
on his breast. Again they saw Merignon’s 
blade rip against his cheek, and then a tiny 
trickle of blood. Old Louis, squatting be- 


side the piste, peered upward intently, 
occasionally brushing moisture from his 
eyes. Only De Kerstrat seemed almost 


nterested, a sinister figure certain of the 


result 
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The fog again settled down. The seconds 
heard something fall at the side of the 
piste. Silence, then the sound of someone 
fumbling and of heavy breathing. 

“Pick it up!’’ It was Norbert Meri- 
gnon’s voice. He had disarmed London and 
was waiting. 

One of London’s seconds cried out for an 
interval of rest, and old Louis bounded up 
as though stung. 

“No!” he cried. “No halt! This duel 
goes on to the end!”’ He turned back, 
squatting down as before. The day had 
come, but the mist obliterated everything. 
Steel continued to grind on steel, and the 
pommels went on ringing, as the sweating 
bodies came together in the onrush. De 
Kerstrat became nervous, and whispered 
to Louis Merignon that perhaps it had been 
better to allow the rest. 

“No, no,” the old man muttered, push- 
ing him aside. ‘‘My son can sense the 
blade. He can fight in the pitch dark.” 

The haze lifted momentarily, as London 
again cried out. This time there was blood 
both on his forearm and stomach, but ap- 
parently not from severe wounds. In the 
last clash, Norbert apparently had given 
him the point while lunging in the upper 
line, and then finding no riposte, had lunged 
again in the lower line. 

““Why doesn’t he end it?’’ De Kerstrat 
said, but old Merignon only held tightly 
to his arm and made no answer. Despite 
his bloody appearance, London still seemed 
strong when the fog shut them out again. 
He gave a yell of triumph, and both De 
Kerstrat and Louis started up. 

“Tt is nothing.””’ Norbert’s voice came 
through the mist, which then lifted as sud- 
denly as a rising curtain. They saw what 
had happened. Merignon had merely given 
ground quickly, swerving so that London 
had charged beyond him, thinking that he 
was down. But they were now facing each 
other at the proper distance, and from the 
expression on Norbert’s face, his father 
knew that the end was coming. 

There was no mercy. Norbert beat down 
the bulky, hairy figure with his thin elegant 
blade just as surely as though he held a 
sledge hammer. London was breaking fast. 
Blood streamed over his eyes. He slipped 
to his knees and Merignon’s blade was at 
his throat. The seconds started forward to 
intervene, but Norbert’s left hand waved 
them back. He continued holding his point 
close to London’s throat. Then he spoke, 
quietly, evenly: “It is finished, London. 
You know now that you have lost all.”’ 

The other gave a whistling sob. The 
point was withdrawn and the man slipped 
forward, full length on the grass. Merignon 
dropped the blade beside him, walked to 
the edge of the clearing, picked up his coat 
and shirt and began dressing. He was so 
calm that he was almost hypnotic. The 
others were dazed, dumb. No one moved. 
Then the doctor started to the prostrate 
man, but Norbert called out, ‘‘It is nothing. 
Better let him lie.” 

Old Louis peered about eagerly, as 
though trying to solve a mystery. De Ker- 
strat aroused himself with a start, hurried 
to London’s side and stared at him. The 
fallen man breathed in wheezes. De Ker- 
strat reached down and picked up Norbert’s 
blade. He looked at it carelessly, then at- 
tentively, and finally gave a long whistle. 
Louis Merignon hurried to his side and also 
examined the blade. Together, De Ker- 
strat holding the sword, they marched 
across the turf, stopping before Norbert, 
who was adjusting his cravat and smooth- 
ing his rumpled hair. The old man ap- 
peared to be choking. De Kerstrat spoke. 

“You planned a surprise, yesterday, 
Norbert,”’ he said. ‘‘You explained that 
Deslandres would not appear and that you 
would take his place. But I never dreamed 
of this.” 

He held out the ¢pée, blade first 

“Oh, that,’’ Norbert said, scarcely no- 
ticing it. ‘‘But you know that I never fight 
duels.”’ He continued adjusting the cravat. 
De Kerstrat stared at him, still fingering 
the weapon, the blade of which was pro- 
tected at the end by the point d’arret, which, 
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though it may let blood copiously, cannot 
possibly kill. In effect, Norbert Merignon 
had faced the naked blade of London with 
a buttoned foil. 


The Merignons, with De Kerstrat, break- 
fasted at a dingy bistro near the Porte de 
St.-Cloud, taking their café au lait standing 
at the zinc bar. The place had just opened. 
Only a couple of workmen were there to 
stare, to wonder at the exhilaration of the 
trio, particularly that of the old man, who 
kept an arm about his son’s shoulders and 
never ceased to chuckle. Norbert then in- 
sisted that his father go home to rest, so 
De Kerstrat dropped them at their apart 
ment in the Rue du Val-de-Grace. Norbert 
said he would walk on to the salle d’armes 
De Kerstrat, who seemed eager to get away, 
said he would call there later. 

**Deslandres will likely have come out of 
his sleep—the sleep I arranged for him, and 
be storming the place,’’ Norbert said, grin- 
ning. ‘‘It is best that I gothere. Mademoi- 
selle de Sayre may come, too, so perhaps it 
is better that you come later.”’ 

“And the Dorzial?’’ De Kerstrat ques- 
tioned, frowning at the mention of Louise 
“Do you expect another visit from Madame 
Fernande?”’ 

“Not likely,” Norbert replied. 
swallowed her pride when she came yester- 
day, so she is not likely to do it again. Be 
sides, you arranged it that she may get her 
news direct from Sapigny.”’ 

They separated. As Norbert half ex 
pected, he found a pallid, shaking, but 
furious Georges Deslandres waiting for him 
in the courtyard. 

“You did this to me, Merignon!”’ he 
shouted. ‘‘ You have disgraced me!” 

“I’ve probably saved your life, petit in 
bécile,”’ the maitre d’armes said dryly, push- 
ing beyond him and unlocking the door of 
the salle. The youth followed, raging. 

“T won’t have it!”’ he persisted furiously 
“You've got to answer for it!” 


“She 


He thrust 
his twitching white face in front of Meri 
gnon, who calmly took him by a shoulder 
and pushed him to the wall divan. 


“Be quiet,” he ordered. Deslandre: 
broke down, covering his eyes with his 
hands, his shoulders heaving. Norbert 


looked at him, smiling. ‘‘Georges,’’ he said 
softly, ‘‘don’t be a fodl. You can’t make 
me answer for anything. You know that. | 
did what I did for you, to save you, and to 
save her—Louise, to keep her name out, 
and even to show De Kerstrat the real 
situation. You couldn’t have stood up 
against London. He was no mean antago- 
nist even for me, and he was in a mood to 
run you through.” 

Deslandres looked up quickly. ‘* You 
you,” he stammered—‘‘you mean to say 
that you fought him in my place?”’ Eager 
ness of youth shone from his hollow eyes. 
He clutched at Norbert’s hand 

“Yes, I fought him. So, you see, my 
young friend, he will never mention the 
matter of your nonappearance. No, no” 
Deslandres started to interrupt—‘‘I didn't 
kill him; but he will not talk—ever.”” He 
smiled grimly. ‘‘ You see, Georges, I had to 
get into this, as I said, for De Kerstrat as 
well. I was at the Napolitain the other 
night and witnessed your challenge. You 
acted then so that no one can ever question 
your bravery. But your judgment was bad. 
You are young, rash; De Kerstrat is my 
friend—and he isrash too. I think so much 
of you both that I want your happiness not 
to cross with his. I have impressed De 
Kerstrat by this morning’s work, so I be 
lieve that he may let Louise alone. Besides, 
he didn’t want you killed—he even offered 
to fight London himself.”’ 

“De Kerstrat is a 
gan, but Norbert stopped him, clapping a 
hand lightly over the youth's lips. 
ag a very great man,”’ Norbert con- 


” Deslandres be- 


cluded the sentence. 4 misguided one 
sometimes, but my friend.” 

Deslandres arose from the divan and 
walked rapidly up and down the salle. 


‘**Tell me about it,”” he said. ‘I won’t men- 
tion De Kerstrat again. Tell me, please. |] 


Continued on Page 60 
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| was here only a moment ago. 
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| woke up a few minutes ago in Henri de 


Sayre’s bed, dressed, so I rushed here at 


| once.”’ 


‘‘Henri de Sayre did the only thorough 
job I’ve ever known him to accomplish,” 
Norbert replied, smiling. ‘‘He did it be- 
cause I forced him. I knew that you were 


| dining there, that you had asked him also 


to second you, so—so I had him put you to 
sleep—that’s all. Henri probably was so 
impressed with the success of his work that 


| he is celebrating at baccarat somewhere. 
| Get out now, I’m busy. You will get all the 


details later. Come back this evening for a 


| lesson and I will show you exactly what I 


did to London.” He pushed the youth 
across the salle, through the door into the 
court. Still smiling, he pulled off his coat 
and vest, then went into the dressing room, 
where he prepared for a shower bath. 

The door had scarcely closed behind him 
when Louise de Sayre appeared, missing her 
fiancé in the street by the fraction of a min- 
ute. She was crying, and wandered about 
the room hysterically. Merignon’s voice 
came through the door, asking the name of 
the caller. 

** Louise,” 
‘*Louise de Sayre.’ 

‘Please sit down. 
utes,"’ Merignon called. 
is all right.”’ 

She rushed toward the door. 

“Everything is all right? Oh-h!’’ She 
groped across the room to the banquette. 
She was still hysterical, but laughing. 

‘Yes, nothing to worry about. Georges 
Don’t see 


she replied, gulping a sob— 
I shall be a few min- 
“But everything 


how you missed him.” 

The girl was still huddled on. the ban- 
quette, when De Kerstrat entered, his face 
glowing. He crossed to the inner door with- 
out noticing her. But she saw him and 
arose instantly, her face paling. 

‘*Monsieur de Kerstrat,’’ she said. He 
turned, surprised, staring at her for a mo- 
ment as though he did not recognize her. 
She took a quick step back. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle de Sayre,”’ he said 
finally, taking off his hat and bowing. He 
stepped toward her, but she backed farther 
away, raising her arms as though to ward 
him off. He stopped, his face calm, grave. 
“‘Mademoiselle, you have seen Monsieur 
Merignon?” he asked. 
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‘‘No, Monsieur de Kerstrat; but he is 
here—in there.’’ She pointed to the door, 
which opened as she spoke, Norbert appear- 
ing in a dressing gown. 

“Ah, Guy, you here already?” 
vanced to Louise de Sayre, taking her hand 
and bending low over it. ‘‘Pardon my 
déshabillé, mademoiselle.”’ 

The courtyard door opened and Georges 
Deslandres burst into the room. 

He stared at the trio, then rushed to 
Louise. She clutched his arm, which went 
about her. 

“*T came back,”’ he said rapidly, ‘‘ because 
as soon as | got out I realized that Louise 
would come here—to learn the result.’’ The 
girl hung heavy on his arm. He bent over 
her. Merignon placed a friendly hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Take her away,”’ he said softly. ‘You 
know enough—enough to tell her. Any- 
way, all that she wants to know, she knows 
already.” 

He smiled at them both and gently 
pushed them to the door. De Kerstrat 
leaned against the mantel, negligently, 
gracefully, smiling sardonically as usual. 
His frame seemed to fill the end of the 
room. Norbert turned to him a trifle 
brusquely. 

“Well,” he said, ‘you saw.” 

“Hah!” De Kerstrat laughed. ‘ Nor- 
bert, even you think evil of me at times. 
I am evil—at times—not always.”’ He 
continued chuckling. Merignon turned to 
the sword rack and took down a pair of 
épées. 

“‘See that?’’ he said, going close to De 
Kerstrat and holding out a pommel. ‘It 
is a new method for fitting the blade.”’ 

De Kerstrat took the weapon absently 
and began bending the button against the 
parquetry floor. ‘‘ Look here, Norbert,”’ he 
said, “‘let’s us get this straight between 
us. Do you think I intend to disturb 
the happiness of that girl?’’ He took a 
step forward, still flexing the blade nerv- 
ously. ‘‘Do you think she really mattered 
to me? Yes, I realized that she feared my 
attentions. Perhaps I enjoyed that. Nor- 
bert, don’t you understand that I did not 
go into this duel on her account, or even for 
the sake of dueling? Don’t you know that 
there is something more in it?”’ 

Norbert, who also had been idly bending 
the button of his blade against the floor, 


He ad- 
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looked up quickly. The men faced each 
other about a yard apart. 

“‘T did suspect that there might be more. 
However, I had the definite feeling that the 
girl mattered. Forgive me, Guy. I got into 
it mainly to drag you out—I wasn’t quite 
clear how. But I intended to have it out 
with you now—here. I believe you, of 
course.” 

He thrust the sword under his left arm 
and held out his hand. De Kerstrat seized 
it, laughing and talking rapidly. 

“‘Then hear the rest of it, mon ami. I’ve 
already seen the premier. Yes, I dragged 
him out of bed and made him listen. Didn't 
you guess that London is not the fellow’s 
name? London is Wolff, the spy, plotter 
and arch villain of Central Europe, who 
came here to break up our English under- 
standing. Through Sapigny, using young 
De Sayre as an unconscious tool, he was to 
get our whole code.”’ 

““What’s this?”’ Norbert interrupted. 
‘‘What’s this you are telling me? Then I 
have interfered with affairs of state.”’ 

“Certainement! Just so. Sapigny will get 
jail or exile when he is well enough, and 
probably London is already under arrest. 
The premier phoned the sf@reté while I was 
there. I’d have killed London had young 
Deslandres not interfered. But your way 
was perhaps better.’’ His tone was un- 
convinced, a trifle regretful. “‘ Yes, I sup- 
pose your way was better. Anyhow, we will 
have the news exclusively for La Vie. The 
premier promised that--the double news.”’ 

“The double news?’’ Merignon asked. 
“What is there more?”’ De Kerstrat again 
laughed loudly. 

“Why, about you, of The 
Merignon-London duel, and the promotion 
of Norbert Merignon to the rank of Com- 
mandeur de la Legion d’Honneur. The 
President of our Third Republic will hang 
it on you himself.”’ 

Norbert appeared dazed. For several 
moments he bent and unbent the épé« 
against the parquetry. Then he laughed, 
shortly but cheerfully, and placed himself 
in fencing position. 

“Guy de Kerstrat,’’ he said, smiling, ‘‘it 
is time that you had a fencing lesson. 
En garde!”’ The last words cracked like a 
whip. 

Mechanically, De Kerstrat 
sword in salute and they crossed blades. 


course, 


raised his 
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MUNKLE AGAINST FAYNIE 


yo 


“Can you run too?” she asked, deliber- 
ately unpinning her stiff-brimmed hat of 
black Milan straw in the teeth of the April 
wind. 

The hat whirled from her head; Tug shot 
nimbly and gallantly after it. The women 
hurried through the doorway and up the 
dark stairs beyond. 

Sol Cohen, Little Amby’s sluggish-bodied 
and methodically thinking managing clerk, 
fixed liverish eyes on the two women when 
they appeared in the outer office upstairs. 
Cohen noted the beauty of the bareheaded 
young lady without stir of emotion. Cohen 
ran after no hats but his own. In his 
youth he had been unprepossessing and 
had repined against the unjust and illogi- 
‘al distribution of female favor; he was 
now middle-aged and resigned, but a whit 
revengeful. He rolled his cud of chewing 


| tobacco over his tongue, puffed his black 
| cigar and went on dictating a pleading. 


His telephone sounded. He picked up 
the receiver, listened, said ‘It’s abou* **me 


| you let me know,” and put down the re- 


ceiver. He picked it up again and said: 
“This the Pennsylvania? The office of 
Ambrose Hinkle. Reserve a drawing-room 
on the Race Special, if that’s the train 
pulls out in half an hour, for Mr. Hinkle. 
Hold it until after train time. What time 
tomorrow does that train reach the track?” 

The ladies had been standing, awaiting 
attention that did not come. 

A slightly built man, under middle 
height, came from an interior hall and 
crossed the outer office. He nodded to 
Cohen, who did not respond by voice or 
gesture. The little man, who was approxi- 
mately Cohen’s age, wore patent-leather 
shoes, a loud but well-cut suit of black-and- 
white checks, and a fur-collared overcoat 
of imported broadcloth. He turned a thin 
and triangular face toward the ladies and 
flicked them with a glance from large and 
luminous black eyes. He settled a smart 
gray derby hat on his sleek black head and 
descended the stairs. 

“We are waiting to see Mr. Hinkle,” 
said the older of the ladies, a large and 
fleshy woman with hard hazel eyes behind 
glasses. 

‘Have you an appointment, madam?” 
asked Cohen, opening his desk book with 
quickness. 

“Yes, certainly!” 

‘‘In what matter?” 

“The matter of the Biers estate. I am 
Mrs. Fayne. This is my daughter.” 

Cohen ran a yellowed finger down the 
page. He closed the book and pushed it 
away. He resumed his dictation. A car 
started in the street. The wall clock’s 
soothing ticking marked the passing min- 
utes. The ladies seated themselves and 
watched the clock. 

““What’s the delay?’ snapped Mrs. 
Fayne at last. She wasin a temper. Heloise 
Fayne put out a cool hand and said, ‘‘ Now, 
mother.” 

“T’ve given you next Tuesday morning 
at 10:15,” “You had no ap- 
pointment for today. Please be prompt on 
Tuesday, or si 

“This is ridiculous,” 
lifted to her feet by rising fury 
him now, you understand?” 

“You've just seen him, madam,” 
Cohen. ‘Tuesday morning.”’ 

“What? That Cohen was 
hard-boiled, but her expression caused «his 
eyes to seek her hands uneasily; _ pistol- 
toting ladies were of not infrequent occur- 
rence in the practice of his master. 

“Let that fat fool be, mother,” 
Heloise, urging her away. 

“Here’s your hat, lady. 

urry?” said Tug Gaffney 
whisked by him. 

Heloise stopped the first empty cab on 
Centre Street. It had its flag down, but 
she had sprung right into its path. 

“Dry up,”’ said Heloise, answering the 

, ‘Jump in, mother! 


said Cohen. 
said Mrs. Fayne, 
‘We'll see 
said 


was he?”’ 


cried 


What’s your 
below as they 


ver’s remonstrances 
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The Pennsylvania Station in ten minutes, 
and double fare!”’ 

“And a ticket,” said the driver. 

“*And ten dollars,”’ said Heloise. 
on it, will you?” 

The handsome fee decided the driver to 
risk getting the feared ticket from a traffic 
officer. Heswung the car over to Lafayette 
Street, and sent it northward through the 
heavy traffic, in and out, jipping, shooting 
for the pockets, at a speed that oscillated 
between twenty and forty miles an hour. 
He roared down the vehicular entrance to 
the great terminal with a minute to spare. 

Heloise was pleased with the service. She 
threw a twenty-dollar note through the 
window, leaped from the cab while it was 
going, hit into aredcap, dragged her mother 
into a like collision, and won free of the 
wreck and into the station. 

“Race Special!”’ she screamed, running 
like a madwoman. The gate was closing, 
was closed. A ten-dollar bill thrust through 
the metal slats opened it for the women to 
slip through. Down the stairs they rattled, 
and again through closing doors. They had 
arrived. 

“We are with Mr. Ambrose Hinkle,”’ she 
said to the Pullman porter. ‘‘He has taken 
a drawing-room.” 

Little Amby lay in his narrow cell, dis- 
cussing sport, charged water and Scotch 
whisky with the millionaire owner of a 
racing string and with a tout who had once 
been a famous jockey. The door opened 
without having been knocked on, and he 
was looking into slanting green eyes beneath 
a mass of red-brown hair. 

“Mr. Hinkle?” said Heloise. Your 
man in Centre Street told us we'd find you 


” 


“Step 


“ 


here. 

“Cohen sent you after me?” said Little 
Amby, frowning but rising in company 
with the owner of race horses; the tout sat 
and nursed the bottle. ‘‘What is it, 
madam?” 

“About the Elbert Biers estate,” 
said. “‘I am Miss Fayne.” 

‘*Good old Elbert Biers!”’ said the horse 
owner. ‘‘ Why, I knew him well, miss. You 
remember El Biers, Amby. Some _ hell 
raiser! So you're his little girl, are you? 
Come on in.” 

“You're thinking of the father, Harry,” 
said Little Amby. ‘“‘This young lady was 
playing jacks in those days. And El Biers 
had no daughter. This is Miss Fayne.” 

‘Well, the old son of a gun,” said Harry, 
whose mind was temporarily deranged 
by alcohol. “‘This is the—the heir—eh, 
Amby?” 

“You must see me, Miss Fayne?”’ said 
Little Amby. ‘“‘ You'll excuse me, gentle- 
men. I don’t know what Cohen can have 
been thinking of. Come in, Miss Fayne.” 

‘“My mother,” Heloise when the 
sporting men were gone and the ladies were 
seated on the couch across the fixed table. 

“‘Tt’s a pleasure,”’ said Little Amby, with- 
out registering the least delight. ‘‘Now 
what do you want? You want me to take 
care of you in the settlement of the estate 
is that it? Tell me--I know only what I 
read in the newspapers—how did you two 
get in that house?” 

‘*My daughter was engaged to poor dear 
Bertie,’ said Mrs. Fayne. ‘“‘She met him 
abroad by a romantic accident. Show Mr. 
Hinkle your ring, dearie.”’ 

““Poor dear Bertie,” said Heloise, tears 
filling her eyes as she stretched her arm 
across the table. Little Amby was not im- 
pressed by her grief and did not attempt 
any hollow consolation. He took the hand 
she offered and inspected the ring critically. 

‘** About four carats,”’ he said admiringly, 
“and better than a crystal. Whoever picked 
that stone out knew stones. I’m very fond 
of diamonds myself."” He turned his hand 
over and four diamond rings blazed in the 
electric light. His vulgar display of gems 
was a vestige of his early years on New 
York’s East Side. Little Amby—tenant of 
the seat perilous as leader of New York’s 


she 


said 


criminal bar, Broadway spender with the 
rich and chuckle-headed, reading fair ap- 
pearances through knowledge of the seamy 
side — had come from a New York gutter 

“Met abroad, eh? With the inevitable 
result.””. He bowed to Heloise. “That will 
do to go on with. Have you a copy of the 
will? I am not familiar with its precise 
provisions.” 

Heloise handed him the required docu- 
ment. He read it carefully, pausing to 
weigh the clause that she had encircled with 
pencil: 


The said Tyler Trust Company, hereinbefore 
named as trustee, shall pay over the rents 
issues and profits of the said trust fund ir 
monthly installments to my son Elbert Bier 
until he reaches the age of thirty years. When 
my son reaches the said age of thirty years, the 
trust shall terminate and the whole principal! 
fund be turned over to the said Elbert Biers 
But if my said son Elbert Biers should die be 
fore reaching the said age of thirty years, lea, 
ing no issue him surviving, the trust shall 
terminate forthwith and the entire principal, 
together with any accrued but unpaid rent 
issues and profits, shall be paid over to my dear 
friend Mrs. Heloise Fayne of the city of 
Yonkers, state of New York, to be hers ab 
solutely and for her own uses and purposes. 


““When did Mr. Biers the elder die?” 
asked Little Amby, tapping the table with 
the paper. 

“In 1909 —July,” said Mrs. Fayne. ‘I 
meant to attend the funeral, but I had just 
been invited for July by friends in Asbury.”’ 

“So the boy had the spending of the in- 
come for nearly six years—until two days 
before his thirtieth birthday,” said Little 
Amby. “A short life and a merry one, | 
understand.” 

“The poor feliow was not parsimonious,” 
said Mrs. Fayne primly. ‘Nor was he to 
be blamed, in view of the large fortune that 
was coming to him.”’ 

“How much is it?” 

“Nearly two million dollars. Bertie had 
the spending of from a hundred to a hun 
dred and fifty thousand a year.” 

“Did he leave any relatives?” 

‘*His mother came from Wyoming, and | 
think her people are out there yet. Mr 
Biers did not live with his wife for many 
years before his death, but she would not 
consent toadivorce. Very ordinary people.”’ 

‘*A divorce wouldn't cut them off, any 
way, as they would trace through the son,” 
said Little Amby. ‘‘There’s where your 
trouble will come from, if anywhere. Have 
you had any intimation of trouble?” 

“Oh, no, not at all.” 

‘*T have a little undeserved reputation as 
a criminal lawyer,” he said, ‘‘ but I don’t do 
more than my share of civil work. Any 
lawyer could take you down to the trust 
company and introduce you and show you 
where to sign papers.” 

‘‘We have nothing to fear,’’ said Mrs 
Fayne. ‘‘ Perhaps we misunderstood what 
was said about you; 
strange tous. In any event, will you handle 
our interests until this money is paid over 
to us by the trust company?” 

“On suitable terms.” 

‘**What will your fee be, Mr. Hinkle?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” Little 
Amby softly. 

‘‘Why, this is robbery, Mr. Hinkle!” 

“Plus expenses, Little 
Amby. ‘Though there are more serious 
charges than robbery, Mrs. Fayne, it is stil 
a harsh word. You are asking me to work 
on a contingency, and I must make my fee 


law and lawyers are 


said 


of course,”’ said 


great enough to cover all possibilities. It 
may be a long and troublesome road to old 
El Biers’ two million dollars. I hope not; 
I think not. But you don’t want to give me 
mine until you get yours. Very well, you 
must pay for your insurance. Don’t snap 
at it. Think it over.” 

‘I shall speak to my 
Mrs. Fayne, rising 

The two women went outside 
Amby studied the will. They 
The girl sat Little Amby 
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daughter,”’ said 
Little 
returned 


Her 


beside 
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Nash entirely 

encases the front 

brake shoes which are 

of die cast aluminum. The 
flanged brake drum is engi- 
neered to fit into the brake sup- 
port plate which is also flanged. 
This Nash construction keeps out 
all water and dirt from the mech- 
anism. Note extremely large 
brake drum shown at left. 
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Standard Equipment—No Extra Cost 


Another vital Nash mechanical superiority is the special 


Nash Features Nash 4-wheel brake system—the safest, simplest and 
most efficient type known to the industry. 

7-bearing crankshaft motor— 

world’s smoothest type— 

powersallnew Nash models. 


Fully equalized to right and left, front and rear, t! 

brakes banish entirely the dangerous swerving c! 

teristic of partially equalized brakes. 

New-type crankcase “breath- 
er” which prevents crank- 
case dilution. 


They are of unique simplicity in design, having fewer 

points requiring lubrication than any other mechanical 

brake system. 

New double beam headlights Extreme heat or severest cold does not hamper oper- 
with convenient steering ation. And continuous efficiency is maintained by reason 
wheel control. of their permanency of adjustment achieved thru the 


Rich new body finish colors. use of exceptionally large braking surfaces. 


Their instant, powerful, but velvety ease-ful pressure is 
scientifically distributed, 60‘, to the rear and 40°, to 
the front. 


All enclosed bodies are of the 
expensive wood-frame 
body construction em- 
ployed by finest American The sixteen new Nash models now on display rang: 
and European motor cars. price from $865 to $2090 f. o. b. factory. 


And a long list of added new 
improvements. 
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T takes substance to give 

a keen edge—so we make 
Ever-Ready Blades of rigid, 
rugged, reinforced steel, tem 
pered to perfection, ground 


to microscopic fineness. 


It takes a 


backbone to give a clean 


blade with 


shave—so we put a back 
bone of solid steel on each 


Ever-Ready Blade. 


Contrast the Ever-Ready 
(A) to the wafer-like blade 
(B). Notice the heavy steel 
body of the Ever-Ready. 
Notice the perfect bevel 
edge which can be compared 
only to the edge of an old- 
straight razor. 
Ever-Ready 


cutlasts, out-shaves, out- 


fashioned 
No wonder 


economizes everything that 
ever tackled a beard! 


About Ever-Ready Razors 
Ever-Ready is the perfectly bal 
anced razor. It gives faster shaves 
1 makes faster friends. If yout 
Ever-Ready Razor isn’t batting 
1.000, our service department 


r replace it! Send 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
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mother took the opposite side of the table. 
“Very well,” said the girl. ‘‘ Mother’ll doit.” 

‘“We'll have a memorandum,” said Little 
Amby, finding pen and paper. He wrote: 

For his professional services to he rendered in 
the matter of securing to Mrs. Heloise Fayne 
her testamentary rights under the last will of 
Elbert Biers, filed in the Surrogate’s Court, 
New York County, September, 1909, I agree to 
pay the said Ambrose Hinkle fifty thousand 
dollars and his expenses, Said sums to be paid 
to said Ambrose Hinkle upon the payment of 
the bequest in full to Mrs. Eayne, or within ten 
days thereafter, but no composition accepted 
hy said Heloise Fayne without the consent of 
said Ambrose Hinkle is to invalidate or modify 
this agreement. 

‘Sign that, Mrs. Fayne,”’ he said, tender- 
ing the pen, ‘‘and I'll take care of you 
through hell and high water.” 

‘“‘ Just a moment,”’ said Miss Fayne, read- 
ing the retainer. She passed it to her 
mother, nodding philosophically. 

“Oh, dear,” quavered Mrs. Fayne, ‘‘my 
hand is shaking so. It’s a perfectly dread- 
ful sum to pay.’ 

“Don’t be silly, mother,’ said Miss 
Fayne. ‘‘Think of all the money you're 
going to get. Here, sit down here. Steady 
now.” 

She stood up, flashing a smile over her 
shoulder at Little Amby, and bent over her 
mother. She put a steadying arm about 
the older woman. Little Amby lit a gold- 
tipped cigarette. 

‘*Go on, mother,”’ encouraged the girl. 
‘“** Heloise F-a-y-n-e.’ Good! That wasn’t 
so hard, was it?”’ 

Little Amby took the paper, glanced at 
the signature, folded the paper, and slipped 
it into his breast pocket. 

“That being disposed of’’—he smiled 
‘I think again of pleasure. May I, by this 
fortunate chance, have your company at 
the races? You will find that I am ac- 
quainted, and I guarantee you a good time.”’ 

*‘Another occasion,”’ said Miss Fayne 
sweetly. ‘‘May we save the good time 
until we are all spending the money of 
Elbert Biers?”’ 

The ladies got off at Trenton, caught a 
local from Philadelphia, and returned to 
New York and to their apartment in the 
palatial Hotel Almirante. They were dress- 
ing for dinner when Mrs. Fayne, having 
answered the telephone, announced, ‘“‘A 
Mr. Luray calling.” 

Marie started, causing Heloise to drop a 
hand mirror, which broke. 


ar 
N SEPTEMBER, 1915, an order was 
entered in the Surrogate’s Court, New 
York County, allowing the account of the 
Tyler Trust Company as trustee under the 
will of Elbert Biers, discharging the com- 
pany from its trust and directing that it 
pay over to Mrs. Heloise Fayne the principal 
fund. There was no opposition. Little 
Amby promptly demanded his fifty thou- 
sand dollars and expenses; his demand was 
ignored and he entered suit for professional 
services on contract before the month was 
out. Mrs. Fayne put in a general denial, 
joining issue. Hinkle against Fayne, be- 
cause of its promise of brevity, was short- 
caused on Little Amby’s motion and went to 
trial in January, 1916 
The unexpected result occasioned much 
snickering in professional circles, and not a 
few hearty stomach laughs. The paunch- 
shaking laughs were vented by advocates 
whose clients’ interests had suffered from 
the sharp practices of the formidable little 
shyster of Centre Street. These joyous law- 
yers greeted their brothers at general calen- 
dar call, at the lunch counter in the basement 
of the Supreme Court House, at conference 
and at the Wednesday matinée for the trial 
of undefended divorce cases, with ‘‘ Have 
you heard what happened to Little Amby? 
You're going to laugh your head off.’ 
Hinkle against Fayne resulted in a verdict 
for the defendant. A bill of costs was en- 
tered against Little Amby, and he paid it. 
Irs. Fayne swore that she had never 
gned the retainer, and readily dashed off 
a dozen signatures for comparison. They 
othing like the one on the plaintiff's 
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Exhibit A. Heloise took the stand and 
swore that she had signed the retainer; the 
signatures and phrases that she scribbled 
off-handedly by request supported the 
truth of her statement. 

It is only fair to say that the costs were 
statutory; judgment for the defendant 
carried them necessarily. All reasonable 
auditors were of the opinion that Little 
Amby had been overreached. 

Mrs. Fayne had in her grasp the heaped 
dollars of that notorious old free liver 
Elbert Biers. Her late counsel had his 
trouble for his pains. 

Little Amby and Cohen walked down 
Chambers Street from the courthouse. 
‘*You’re slipping, boss,’’ said the disgusted 
managing clerk. ‘I'll stop back there after 
luncheon and get a guardian appointed.” 

Little Amby’s thin lips relaxed from a 
soundless whistle. ‘‘Pocketed by the filly 
while the old mare went home,” he said. 
‘‘As soon as the old lady said she didn’t 
sign that paper, I got the flash. I'd have 
discontinued right then, but I wanted the 
girl on record. See what they did to me? 
The girl leaned over her mother, blocking 
me off, slipped her arm inside the old lady's 
and snatched the pen. Her name is the 
same. Since I sued on the paper, I had to 
stand by it. The girl hasn't got a box of 
matches, of course. Take judgment against 
her and devil her with a sup. pro., but we 
won't collect the notary fees.” 

“Hello, boss, how’s your behavior? 
cried Tug Gaffney from the stoop of the 
little house on Centre Street. ‘‘ Just passed 
in a French harp to see you about that 
Fayne case, but I guess that’s in, hey? He 
couldn't say his own name, but he certainly 
looked filthy. That’s his boat waiting there 
with the toy chauffeur. Reminds me of a 
song my old man—God ha’ mercy on him 
used to have, going: 


‘“‘By Mac and O, you'll always know 


“Well, if he caught this baby he would 
change his tune. He says to me, he 
says ‘ 

Cohen winked a warning. Tug’s un- 
couth bawling died; he discovered interest 
in the unchanging wall of the prison across 
the street. He said in modified accents, 
“Foreign gent named McCarty upstairs to 
buzz you about that Fayne case. Nothing 
else new.”’ 

The little lawyer and his clerk mounted 
to the offices. The master entered his 
private room. He glanced at a card that 
lay before the bronze Buddha on his brass- 
bound mahogany desk, and spoke into his 
telephone: 

“This man Macorde 
thing? Send him in.” 

‘‘Good day, Mr. Hinkle,’’ said the slim 
and lightly bearded Frenchman who en- 
tered. He walked to the desk and put out 
his hand with confidence. ‘‘It is an honor 
to meet the famous advocate. I am Sil- 
vestre Macorde.” 

“The jeweler of Paris,’ bowed Little 
Amby, gesturing courteously toward a wait- 
ing chair. 

““You are, m’sieur,”’ said Macorde, whose 
English, except for an occasional Gallicism 
or misplaced inflection, was of a perfection 
infrequently achieved or striven for by the 
native-born, ‘“‘the advocate for Madame 
Fayne— Mrs. Fayne. You are, I suppose, 
familiar with the affairs of the young man 
who died so prematurely. Is there, may I 
ask, a sum of importance remaining in his 
name?” 

“T don’t represent his heirs, Mr. Ma- 
corde,” said Little Amby. ‘“‘But I under- 
stand, inageneral way, that he left nothing.” 

““Ah,” breathed the Frenchman, with 
melancholy and yet with a polite effect of 
felicitating Little Amby. 

‘**Is it then perhaps, m’sieur,’’ he began 
again, ‘‘that Mrs. Fayne will assume the 
unpaid debts of this unfortunate young 
man? The estate that came to her by his 
death is very large. I know that.” 

Little Amby laughed in sour mirth. ‘‘ Did 
young Biers owe you money, Mr. Macorde? 
Well, you have come to the right place for 
sympathy if you have any notion of getting 


has he got any- 
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it out of Mrs. Fayne. I speak as a fellow 
sufferer. Mrs. Fayne isn’t paying her own 
debts when she can beat them.”’ 

“The young man owes me--owed me 
eighty-three thousand dollars,’ said Ma 
corde. ‘‘ You know my house, m’sieur; the 
loss does not ruin me, does not hamper me, 
but one does not accept it without protest. 
The loss, it is natural to say, is not of all; 
part of the debt was prospective profit 
Though the young man was in sound health 
and threatened to live indefinitely, there 
was yet a risk to be calculated. I would 
take fifty thousand dollars gladly.” 

“So would I,” said Little Amby, shaking 
his head. 

The Frenchman considered him with 
shrewd gray eyes. ‘Alors,’’ he said then, 
rising with an upward fling of hands and 
shoulders, ‘“‘I waste your valuable time 
Have you perhaps the address of his 
solicitors? ”’ 

“Sit down,” said Little Amby. ‘You'll 
get nowhere on that road. I tell you he 
blew in every nickel as fast as he got it.” 

Little Amby rose, strolled to a window 
and stood, with hands clasped behind his 
back, looking into the gray wall of the 
Tombs. ‘‘Do you know Miss Heloise 
Fayne?”’ he asked over his shoulder. ‘‘ Have 
you ever met her—seen her?” 

“T should remember, had I the pleasure. 
The lady was— how does one say? —a public 
character, or figure, for a time in Paris, 
before the war, m’sieur. Such a one is cf 
general interest and is pointed out.”’ 

“‘She was engaged to young Biers.’ 

The Frenchman’s bearded mouth was 
humorous. ‘‘ And why not?” he said lightly 
“‘It was an honor less than unique. There 
were others.”’ 

Little Amby returned to his desk. ‘‘In 
Paris, eh?”’ he said reflectively. ‘I knew 
her motions, but I had no line on her; my 
information about what goes on in New 
York may be spotty, but it covers territory 
She’s certainly a darling. 

“It may be that we can cook up some- 
thing to catch her between us and squeeze 
her,’’ he said more briskly. ‘‘She has cer- 
tainly her share of the jewels young Biers 
had of you, if they can be found. She got 
into me for something handsome, Mr. Ma- 
corde. If we can find the stuff, and if any 
of it was delivered to young Biers on ap 
proval $i 

‘Several valuable pieces were so de- 
livered, m’sieur. The young man took them 
on agreement to pay or return the goods 
within atime. Naturally, I debited him for 
the purchase price when I did not hear from 
him, but had I not an election?” 

“You certainly had have, for that 
matter. It was up to you to say whether he 
took title or not. If we dig up the stuff it 
would be sweet to play our hand so that you 
grabbed the stuff first and made her pay for 
it, and then I would grab it for what she 
owed me. Let me mull your affair over.”’ 

“T am glad,” said Macorde, rising. ‘I 
shall be for three weeks, perhaps a month, 
hardly more, in New York. It is not be 
cause of this matter that I came, m'sieur 
not entirely. My yacht lies here in Brook- 
lyn since the declaration of war. I have 
had it put in commission, to sel] it; there 
are desirable offers. Too, there is a sma 
commission for the French Government.” 

““Where are you stopping?” asked Littl 
Amby, shaking hands. “I'll look you up 
some evening and we'll look around. Here's 
a flash: Why don’t you send your grip 
over to the Almirante, where the Faynes 
are putting up? You might see your goods 
for yourself. The ladies are pretty wel 
fixed now; but you know the kind, an 
they’re not yet in the class of Silvestre 
Macorde. Right now, a blind beggar would 
be wise to pick up his pennies if he saw 
them coming.” 

“Espionage,” said Macorde, “is not 
rrateful tome. Yet I do not say I shall not. 
By Jove, it would have its amusing element, 
eh? To have met the charming Heloise and 
done a good stroke would be a yarn to 
s-swap, do you say?— with the blagueurs of 
the boulevard. But I must watch the step, 

Continued on Page 66 
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The modern woman regards her motor 
car asa home on wheels. It plays so great 
a part in her social life that it must accu- 
rately reflect her fixed standards of living. 


That’s why so many closed cars are up- 
holstered in Ca-Vel, the same soft, lus- 
trous velvets that glorify furniture and 
interior draperies. 





And there is a practical reason, too. The 
beauty of Ca-Vel will outlast the car itself. 
That, perhaps, will explain why there are 
more yards of Ca-Vel sold for closed car 
upholstery than any other velvets made. 
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Continued from Page 64 
eh? Aha—the soul of discretion. C'est 
égal! I shall attempt it. You are then my 
lawyer in this. Is there perhaps something 
to sign?” 

“A retainer?” said Little Amby dryly. 
“Tt’s good of you, but I’m taking cases on a 
quantum meruit today. My fee shall be 
nothing or what you please, and you may 
confirm that in writing.” 


Iv 


ITTLE AMBY called up Silvestre Ma- 
corde at the Almirante, calling from his 
office on Centre Street, and said, ‘‘ You’ve 
met our friends, I understand. Have you 
noticed anything?” 

“‘Not yet, m’sieur, I regret. The keynote 
at present is simplicity and—do you say 
homeliness? Ah, no, I would say domes- 
ticity. Miss Fayne, I learn, is a little con- 
vent girl, educated by the good sisters at 
Chatillon-sur-Seine, wherefore her French 
is excusably excellent.” 

“You think the beautiful Heloise would 
make a very nice wife for a certain wealthy 
merchant of Paris, do you?” 

“You thrill me, m’sieur. There is such a 
conception, but I have not the honor of in- 
venting it, if modesty permits. None the 
less, it floats in the air; I breathe it; it 
intoxicates me—when I take myself to task, 
and tell myself that there is already a 
Madame Macorde, and that it is strange 
that I, who have in other days fished in the 
headwaters of the Seine where they come 
down from the hills of Chatillon, hear now 
for the first time of this convent.” 

“You'll do. Tell me, Mr. Macorde, is 
that yacht of yours working?” 

“It is in commission, m’sieur.”’ 

“How would you like to take the ladies 
for a little trip—for a run along the coast 
to Florida and back, say?” 

“Ah, the time is precious, m’sieur.”’ 

“You can keep in touch by wireless. In 
fact, want you to. Stop along the coast, if 
necessary, so that I may get you quickly. 
I’m putting together an idea, and it re- 
quires that the ladies absent themselves 
from New York for afew days. Drop down 
here and talk it over, will you? All right, 
I'll expect you.” 

Two days later Little Amby called Cohen 
into the private room. ‘‘Cohen, I’m won- 
dering if there isn’t an advantage in the 
fact that Miss Fayne and her mother are 
both named Heloise.” 

“Sure there is,”’ said the managing clerk. 
“They found it.”’ 

“You're getting witty, Cohen,” said 
Little Amby. “Here are the bones of the 
idea: The girl certainly has her share of 
Macorde’s jewelry, though she’s not sport- 
ing it in New York, and won’t while our 
judgment is hanging over her; dollars to 
doughnuts, it’s in her mother’s safe-deposit 
box at the Tyler Trust Company. Why 
can’t we get a peep inside that box?” 

“On an execution against the daughter?’ 
demurred Cohen. ‘“‘ Nothing doing.” 

“Onan execution against Heloise Fayne,”’ 
said Little Amby. ‘‘ Heloise Fayne has left 
the United States for parts unknown with- 
out paying our judgment for fifty thousand 
dollars. Well, we mistook the daughter for 
Who's going to 


the mother once before. 
stop us?” 

“The trust company,” said Cohen. “It'll 
set up a howl and the sheriff will refuse to 
levy.” 

“We can get far enough along to look at 
the stuff, can’t we?” said Little Amby 
forcibly. Ihe sheriff will be warned off 
and will refuse to levy on the contents of 
the box. All right! If Macorde’s stuff is 
there —if any considerable jewelry is there 
‘ll attach it until the ownership is de- 
cided; and let me see them pry that at- 
tachment off. Get up the papers. Don’t 
give the trust company notice of motion, 
because then we'll be arguing the question 
of identity in court. Take out your order 
in Part II and slap it on them, and plunge 
ahead until you’re stopped. 

‘And by the way,” he continued, ‘‘don’'t 
overlook the ladies’ baggage at the Al- 
Have the sheriff levy on that too. 


we 


mirante 
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You're not going to find anything of value 
there, but we'll play for the trick.” 

“The hotel will spike us there,” said 
Cohen. “They won’t give up that baggage. 
They have a lien on it.” 

“Pay the bill,’’ growled Little Amby. 
““Cohen, you'd be a pretty good lawyer if 
you didn’t know so much law. I want 
action on this, understand?” 

The procedure of Little Amby in seeking 
to enforce his judgment against Heloise 
Fayne was unethical and unprofessional, to 
put it mildly, and caused his name to be 
submitted to the Appellate Division, First 
Department, by the Grievance Committee 
of the Bar Association; had he not had hold 
of the moral end of the issue between him- 
self and Miss Fayne, he might have lost 
his certificate. Under the circumstances 
the Appellate Division gave him once again 
the benefit of the doubt. 

It should be needless to say that, in re- 
counting in fictional guise these episodes in 
the astonishing career of a rascal, there is 
no wish to make trickery other than mean 
and ugly, no desire to find in mere pic- 
turesqueness an extenuating circumstance. 
Little Amby, so long a menace to the peace 
and order of New York, for so long a pillar 
of the underworld and a rallying post, has 
since met his just deserts. His successes, in 
the light of his eventual failure and eclipse, 
point a moral. For an analogy, one who 
reads the story of a notorious bandit, 
printed in extenso in all the newspapers of 
the day that saw him pass through the little 
door in Sing Sing, rises from a sermon as 
compelling if not as pleasant as that con- 
tained in the shining life of a saint. And, 
too, it is respectfully submitted, the good of 
the inexperienced is not served by telling 
them that Vice’s face is all a dreadful black; 
they recognize the creature with less facility 
for their well-meant instruction. 

Cohen entered the private room several 
days later. ‘‘ We're stopped, boss,’’ he said. 
“‘The trust company told the sheriff that 
their depositor was not the judgment 
debtor and warned him off. He won't levy.” 

‘‘Wkaut was in the box?’”’ 

‘Not so much as a kid's cut-coral pinky 
ring. Stocks, bonds, certificates of deposit, 
mortgages—the bulk of the estate of old El 
Biers.”’ 

‘Tough luck,” said Little Amby, drum- 
ming on his desk. ‘‘What about the bag- 
gage in the hotel?” 

“Il had to pay the bill to grab it, and 
there was nothing in it but clothes and a 
lot of litter. No letters or papers. . . . 
Well, there was two shares of the Luray 
Holding Company.” 

‘What's that?” 

“Shares of the Luray Holding Company, 
made out to Heloise Fayne. They're only 
waste paper. You know that fellow Luray 
that goes around touching rich men who 
don’t want any advertising in Luray’s scan- 
dal sheet. Did you hear that he took Cass 
Desales, the Wall Street man, for five 


A Snowshoe Trail Near Burlington, 
Vermont 
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grand? Luray put a paragraph in his 
weekly, telling about a wild party Desales 
had pulled, calling him Cash Sales; and 
then Luray walked in on Desales in his 
office and borrowed the five thousand on an 
unsecured note. Desales can frame that 
note and throw snowballs at it. You cer- 
tainly have to give Luray credit for having 
his ear to the ground. Wonder where he 
gets his stuff?”’ 

“People sell it to him—servants, friends 
that need a little dirty money, private de- 
tectives. I wonder what Mrs. Fayne paid 
for her two shares in the Luray Holding 
Company.” 

*‘Something nice,’’ chuckled Cohen. 

“And I wonder,”’ said Little Amby in a 
stronger voice, ‘‘why she paid it!” 

**We’ll never find out.” 

“No? Suppose we sold that stock under 
the execution and bought it in? We'll get 
our fifty thousand or we'll get the stock.” 

“Tt will belong to the mother, of course.” 

‘‘Not now it doesn’t,”’ cried Little Amby. 
“We can grab it before she gets back. And 
Luray won’t know who our judgment 
debtor is. He’s attending to his own 
racket.” 

‘*What does he care if we grab the stock 
or not? It’s worth nothing.” 

“Oh, isn’t it? It’s worth nothing in the 
hands of the person he sold it to, because 
he knows darned well they would never let 
go of it. But how about in our hands? 
How about in the hands of any one of the 
many influential citizens who'd like to send 
Luray up the river? How about in the 
hands of the district attorney? That stock 
will give us entry into the books of the 
Luray Holding Company!” 

“T get it,’’ exclaimed Cohen. 
have the sheriff levy. If he 
bond 

“in 
fiercely. 

He was a bitter little fellow. He could 
smother resentment under a bland ex- 
terior, but in no one did it smolder longer, 
from no one did it leap at last with more 
implacable flame. A trickster of prestige, 
he had been made a fool of; a fop and lady 
killer, he had had dainty fingers snapped 
under his nose. He could smile and smile. 


“We'll 
wants a 
gritted Little Amby 


any sum!” 


Vv 


| pine AMBY called up the district 
attorney. ‘This is Ambrose Hinkle, 
across the street,’’ he said. ‘‘Do you hap- 
pen to know a gentleman named Sanford 
T. Luray?” 

‘‘Not as well as I'd like to, Amby,”’ said 
the district attorney. ‘‘Do you represent 
him? What’s he been up to now?” 

‘‘T represent myself this time,”’ said Little 
Amby, “and so far I have had a fool for a 
client. Would you be interested in buying 
two shares of the Luray Holding Company, 
the corporation that publishes Luray’s 
Weekly?” 

‘‘Hello—what was that? Have you 
shares in the Luray publication to sell?”’ 

“Only under an execution. I’ve levied 
on two shares belonging to a judgment 
debtor, and they’re going to be sold. If 
you'd be interested in picking them up ata 
good stiff figure, or if you know anybody 
who would, they’re going on the block 
today at half-past two at Abe Miller’s.” 

**T’ll be represented. How much are they 
going to cost?” 

‘*Never mind that. The people who want 
these shares are able to pay for their fancy 
Tell them that Luray will be bidding 
against them, and that will make them 
keen.” 

He hung up. The instrument buzzed 
again almost at once; the switchboard girl 
outside said, ‘‘Mr. Luray on the wire.”’ 

“Mr. Luray,” said Little Amby, ‘I 
called you up about two shares of Luray 
Holding Company stock that will be for 
sale. Would you be interested?”’ 

‘**No stock in the Luray Holding Com- 
pany is for sale or will be, sir,’ said the pro 
fessional blackmailer loftily. ‘‘You are 
under a misunderstanding, Mr. Hinkle 
Much obliged, just the same.” 

Continued on Page 68 
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tobacco 


MY JIMMY-PIPE is as much a part of 
my daily existence as the food I eat or 
the clothes I wear. Nothing could ruin 
my day more completely than an indif- 
ferent tobacco. So I smoke Prince 
Albert . . . that and nothing else. It 
satisfies my smoke-taste right down to 
the ground. 

The day I discovered the tidy red tin 
was a red-letter day for me. I knew then 
and there that I had been missing the 
complete joy my pipe could bring me. 
But I’m making up for lost time now. I 
load up with P. A. right after breakfast 
and stay with it till “lights out.” 


DRINGE 


—no 


other tobacco is 
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That first cool, consoling puff tells you 
that no other tobacco is like Prince 
Albert —or can be. You expect a won- 
derful smoke the instant you throw back 
the hinged lid on the tidy red tin and 
breathe that rich fragrance of real to- 
bacco. P. A. is equally fragrant as you 
smoke it in your pipe. 

You'll like the mildness of Prince 
Albert . . . its friendliness to tongue and 
throat. Mild, yet with a body that sat- 
isfies completely. You may think you’re 
all set on the matter of smokes. Never 
mind. Buy a tidy red tin of P. A. today. 
Pll guarantee it will be a revelation. 


ALBERT 


like it! 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

“Do you know Heloise Fayne, Mr. 
Luray?” 

“T don’t recall the name, sir.”’ 

“You issued two shares of stock to the 
lady not long ago, and I've levied on them 
under a judgment against her. Don’t let 
me press you to buy them in if you don’t 
want them.” 

“Well, now, Mr. Hinkle—that is to say, 
as a matter of routine you understand 
quite, I am sure, my dear fellow, that shares 
in the Luray Holding Company are quite 
unremunerative. Quite valueless, I assure 
you. In fact we lose money on the weekly. 
Still, I am obliged to you for the tip, and if 
a hundred or so on account of your judg- 
ment would be of use to you x 

“Oh, I have a better offer than that,” 
said Little Amby, smiling into the instru- 
ment. 

“From whom, may I ask?” 

“From the district attorney of New York 
County.” 

‘See here, Hinkle, what are you trying to 
do? This looks to me very much like black- 
mail.” 

“Expert testimony,” said Little Amby. 
“Want to buy me off?” 

“T’ll be down to see you at once.” 

“Oh, no, you won't. I was just asking to 
make you feel good. Don’t call me up, and 
don’t come down, because I won’t talk to 
you before half-past two at Abe Miller's, 
the place where they sell the collateral. 
The sheriff expects a full house, so he’s go- 
ing to sell your stock there. Bring your 
biggest fountain pen, Luray, because you're 
going to write a big check or have your 
books opened in a minority stockholders’ 
action. You might improve your time un- 
til then by refreshing your memory on 
Heloise Fayne. Until half-past two, Lu- 
ray.” 

At a few minutes before 2:30 p.m. of that 
day Little Amby entered the premises of 
Mr. Abraham Miller, where securities 
given as collateral and forfeited were com- 
monly sold. 

There was present the usual scattering 
of bargain hunters, men wise in Curb stocks 
and willing to bet their money on any sure 
thing. 

Mr. Sanford T. Luray picked out the 
little lawyer from Centre Street and bore 
down on him with haste. Haste was com- 
monly foreign to Mr. Luray; he valued 
suspense much more, anxiety, long and ter- 
rified cogitation; he imposed these on his 
victims. He was a dignified and decorous 
scoundrel, tall and elegant, of sonorous 
voice, wearing the drab but impeccable 
garb and the stately side whiskers of an old- 
style banker. His voice was strained, but 
still sweet in the ear, when he said to Little 
Amby, “Hinkle, this cannot go on. I'll 
give you two thousand dollars for the stock. 
Come, it is of no value to anyone but me.” 

‘Difference of opinion, Luray,” said Lit- 
tle Amby. “There's the ring up there. Go 
bet your money.” 

“T’ll make it three thousand—not an- 
other blessed cent.” 

““My good fellow,” said Little Amby 
amiably, “don’t you know that I can’t sell 
you that stock? It’s not mine. It has to 
go under the hammer. Look, there it goes 
now!” 

“Two shares of Luray Holding Company 
stock!” called the auctioneer, picking up 
the document in its turn. ‘“‘Sheriff’s sale. 
What's bid?” 

“Three thousand dollars,” 
Luray. 

“Four thousand,” called promptly a 
stout gentleman directly under the stand, 
and the stout gentleman turned and looked 
pleasantly at Mr. Luray. 

“Four thousand dollars,’’ announced the 
auctioneer. ‘‘Four thousand dollars—go- 
ing once— going twice es 

‘‘Five thousand,” said Mr. Luray 

“Five thousand dollars!”’ shouted the 


said Mr. 


auctioneer. 

“Ten thousand,” said the stout gentle- 
man, and he bowed to Mr. Luray with the 
nicest smile. The smile was sincere; he was 
enjoying himself; the small indiscretion 
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that had compelled him to lend money to 
Mr. Luray was aired and forgotten. 

“Ten thousand dollars!’’ bawled the 
auctioneer, working for his increasing com- 
mission. ‘‘Come on, you gamblers back 
there! Get in on this. Ten thousand once, 
ten thousand twice—are you all done?” 

““Ten-five,”” said Mr. Luray hoarsely. 

“Ten thousand five hundred from the 
handsome gentleman in back,”’ cried the 
auctioneer. ‘‘Once —twice—for the third 
and last time 

“Fifteen thousand dollars,’”” said the 
stout gentleman, and he laughed aloud, as 
if Mr. Luray’s efforts to recover the stock 
made it ever a better buy. 

“Hinkle,” whispered Mr. Luray, the 
sweat of terror beading his broad forehead, 
“I’m all through. I can’t pay more. Can 
you stop it? What do you want?” 

“The dope on Heloise Fayne,” said Lit- 
tle Amby. ‘Speak quick! You have some- 
thing on her.”’ 

“Proof of the murder of young Elbert 
Biers,”’ quivered Luray. 

“Do I get it?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Have you got it with you?” 

“Tes!” 

The auctioneer had awaited the result of 
the sibilant conference in the back of the 
room. He was raising his hammer to go 
back to work when Little Amby spoke up, 
saying, “Withdraw that lot, Mr. Auc- 
tioneer.”’ 

“Withdraw nothing!” shouted the stout 
gentleman, seeing his revenge escaping 
him. “It can’t be withdrawn! The stock 
is up for auction now and has to be knocked 
down. Go on with the sale. I’m bidding. 
I'll pay twenty-five thousand for it— thirty 
thousand—go ahead!” 

“Sorry, Mr. Yellan,” said Little Amby, 
recognizing the prominent clothier. ‘‘I 
know how you feel, but it can’t be done. 
The judgment is satisfied and the execution 
is necessarily vacated. The fees on the 
amount of the last bid will be paid. The 
sheriff will hold the stock for the present.” 

Little Amby and Sanford T. Luray left 
the place together. Tney entered the law- 
yer’s waiting car. 

“So you did know Heloise Fayne, 
Luray,” said Little Amby. 

‘*T have done business with her before, 
but never at the receiving end,”’ said the 
blackmailer. ‘She was an excellent news 
gatherer.”’ 

“Turn about is fair play,’”’ agreed Little 
Amby. ‘‘What have you got?” 

‘‘There’s a pistol silencer that fits the 
gun that did the murder,” said Luray, put- 
ting the sinister object in the attorney's 
hand. ‘And there are two letters.” 

Little Amby read the first, which had 
been pasted by the corners to a stiff sheet 
of cardboard: 

April 1, 1915. 

Dear Mother Fayne: Heloise and I are over- 
joyed to hear that you are coming to visit with 
us, but I cannot wait until then to give you the 
great news. Heloise has promised to be my 
wife. Iam the happiest man in the world. She 
is already my wife in the sight of God, and I 
long for the day when I can call her so before all 
men. When I think of the sacrifices she made! 
At my request, she broke off her engagement to 
one of the richest 


The letter ended there. “‘Who wrote 
this?” asked Little Amby. 

“Young Biers himself.” 

“Is this his handwriting?”’ 

“Yes. He wrote it.” 

“This substantiates the women’s story.’ 

“Except,” said Luray in a flatted voice, 
“that it was never sent. It was never 
folded, and that’s proof enough, I suppose. 
Look at the other one.” 

The second letter had been carefully torn 
to shreds; and just as carefully, but with in- 
finitely more labor, had been set together 
again: 


Dear Weezy: T am worrying a lot about you 
these days, and I do hope you are doing the best 
for us both. It would be a terrible injustice if 
we never touched anything of all that money, 
after his father and me being such long and dear 
friends. If he wouldn't marry me, I would in- 
sist on it, or plant something on him. In my 
time I would put a bullet in a man like that, 
sure as I'm sitting here. He has got to marry 
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you, Weezy. You say he wants to cast you off 
now after him and you going around like that 
together! I will talk to him myself. You get 
him to invite me to his house in New York and 
we will see what we can do to him. He will 
marry you or there will be big trouble 
MOTHER. 


P.S. Burn this up right away 


“Sound advice, though not followed,” 
mused Little Amby. ‘‘But I don’t quite 
get this first letter. Where did that come 
from?” 

“It was found on the floor of the room 
within thirty seconds of the murder,” said 
Luray. ‘‘There’s no question but that 
young Biers was writing that letter at the 
point of the pistol behind that silencer.”’ 

“And balked?” 

“And balked. Miss Fayne’s maid picked 
it up. She was upstairs in the dining room 
on some errand of her own, when she heard 
a struggle and a cry for help downstairs. 
Almost at once she saw the Faynes run up- 
stairs to their rooms. She spoke to them, 
but they evidently didn’t hear her, and she 
went downstairs to see what the matter 
was. While she was down there, gaping at 
the dead man and trying to scream, she 
heard the two shots upstairs. And then 
she bolted out into the street.” 

‘The two shots upstairs established the 
alibi,” commented Little Amby with pro- 
fessional respect. 

“Exactly. I've tried to get evidence 
about the firing of those covering shots, but 
none was to be had. But the thing speaks 
for itself. The women managed to remove 
the silencer from the gun and fired the shots 
to wake the house.”’ 

“Practically an eyewitness,’’ commented 
Little Amby. ‘‘ Who gave you all this—the 
maid?” 

‘‘A man named Barron.” 

The car had stopped before the red- 
stone sphinxes that guard the steps to 
the Criminal Courts Building. 

‘‘Can you get Barron?” 

“Yes. He was in the kitchen that night, 
and he saw the girl steal in from the street. 
He got after her quietly and sweated the 
story out of her. Then she, knowing some- 
thing of her mistress’ dealings with me, 
suggested that he let me handle his inter- 
ests. I've split fairly.” 

““Come up and give his address to the 
district attorney.” 

“Just a moment,” parleyed Luray. 
““What about the stock?” 

“Don’t fret about the stock,”’ said Little 
Amby, jumping out. ‘‘It belonged to the 
mother, didn’t it? Well, my judgment is 
against the daughter of the same name. 
The sale didn’t amount to a hill of beans 
I’ve got the evidence, so come upstairs or 
I'll have you brought.”’ 


Mr. Silvestre Macorde of Paris was paid 
eighty-three thousand dollars and accrued 
interest by a family of ranchers in Wyo- 
ming. They had received from Counselor 
Ambrose Hinkle, of Centre Street, the 
pleasing news that they had fallen in for a 
fortune of approximately two million do! 
lars. They were highly skeptical at first, but 
upon the fare being remitted, they came to 
get the money. 

Miss Heloise Fayne and her mother were 
tried for murder in the Criminal Term of 
the Supreme Court, New York County, in 
October, 1916. The jury disagreed and 
was discharged. They were tried again in 
December of that year, and after the jury 
had been out for twenty hours, a verdict 
of guilty was brought in. 

It is said that Mr. Ambrose Hinkle, of 
Centre Street, refused an offer of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars to defend 
them. 


Note —The women were released on a cer 
tificate of reasonable doubt, pending the 
appeal. The Appellate Division denied the ap 
peal, automatically voiding the certificate, and 
confirmed the judgment in the court of first 
instance. The women, however, had fled the 
country in the meantime. It is believed that 
they entered the espionage service of one of the 
Allied powers then at war, under a promise of 
protection, and that their present whereabouts 
if they survive, are unknown to the American 
authorities. No record has been found of an 
attempt to extradite them. AUTHOR. 
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Under the visor— 
easily regulated venti- 
lators—let the fresh 
air in but keep out 
the rain and storm. 
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¥y CLEAN-CUT STYLE, 
f S O R S TRIM AND GRACEFUL 
‘ 
PERFECTION in detail makes a perfect whole” said 
the craftsman; “Continuity and harmony of line 
make for superior beauty” said the designer; and 
thus a blending of the practical and the artistic pro- 
duced the Hayes-Hunt streamline visor, making a 
part of a perfect whole what, in many cases, is a rather 
unsightly and none too practical appendage. 
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Have 


continuous 
heating 
comfort 


and save 3 
of your fuel 


OU will be amazed at the 
| pnt Hoffman No. 2 Vacu- 
um Valves make in a one pipe 
steam heating plant. You get heat 
in radiators as soon as drafts are 
turned on. Radiators stay hot 
hours after fires are banked. These 
valves revolutionize steam heat 
because they keep out the Heat 
Thief—AIR. And in addition to 
providing this marked improve- 
ment in heating comfort, they save 
’s of your fuel. 


Test a single valve 


MAKE a test on the radiator that has 
been the hardest to heat. Change the 
venting valve to a Hoffraan No. 2 Vacu- 
um Valve. Notice how quickly this radi- 
ator heats. Hours after fires are banked 
at night, observe that it is still warm. 
Then consider what would happen if 
every radiator 

was fitted with 

a Hotfman 
Vacuum Valve. 

Your neighbor- 

hood heating and 
plumbing shop 

can supply you 

with Hoffman r 
No. 2 Vacuum No. 


Valves. 

















Sign the coupon 
below for a book 
that explains 
clearly not only 
how Hoffman 
Vacuum Valves 
give greater com- 
tort by keeping 
out air but why 
they also permit 
such a marked 
saving in fuel. 











OFFMAN 
VACUUM 
VALVES 


LOCK OUT THE HEAT THIEF-AI/R 








HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 010, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 
The house I occupy has steam heat. Send me the 
booklet, "Locking the Door Against the HeatThief.”’ 
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Street 
City State 
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which again brought Pilsudski to the fore, 
Poland was the prey of political partisan- 
ship. Two evils, not uncommon to countries 
suddenly endowed with self-determined 
powers, speedily developed. One was the 
aid and comfort that the constitution gave 
to the obstruction of needful national busi- 
ness. This instrument was patterned more 
after the French than the American model. 
It made the legislative wing a supreme 
organ of authority, Asa result, the familiar 
European parliamentary policy of delay 
which well-nigh wrecked Italy and Spain, 
and later brought France to her fiscal con- 
fusion, worked overtime. 

The second was the plague of parties. 
At high tide there were exactly thirty 
different political groups. The Poles havea 
natural passion for politics and they gave it 
full play. So great was the turmoil that 
many aliens believed that Bismarck’s cyn- 
ical observation—‘“‘ Give the Poles ten years 
of freedom and they will destroy them- 
selves’’—would be confirmed before the 
time he allowed them. 

The Peasants’ Party, headed by Witos, a 
small farmer, has been one of the strongest 
all along. Witos, who dresses the part, for 
he wears heavy boots and a collar devoid of 


| necktie, served two terms as premier, and 





remains a personage to be reckoned with. 
There are three other parties comprising 
the so-called big four. 


Too Late for Legal Action 


A tendency to the Left now developed. 
Meanwhile, Narutowicz, the first president 
of Poland, was assassinated by a fanatic 
it was typical of the tension that pre- 
vailed— and Wojciechowski, Pilsudski’s old 
comrade in exile, succeeded him. Polish 
presidents are elected by the National 
Assembly. 

The country demanded fiscal reform, but 
on account of the welter of parties and the 
inevitable bloc system which blocked all 
constructive legislative procedure, no prog- 
ress was possible. The time and effort that 
should have been devoted to the nation’s 
business were consumed by amateur de- 
baters in windjamming or other obstructive 
tactics. The Poles scrapped the mark and 
substituted a new currency called the zloty, 
with a par value of 19.3 cents. It got no 
support and naturally depreciated in value. 
Unemployment grew, trade balances fell, 
and economic depression developed. It 
was precisely the same situation, economi- 
cally and politically, that brought Musso- 
lini to the fore in Italy. 

But there were other handicaps. Cor- 
ruption in parliament became a common- 
place. With it was linked the ineptitude 
and inefficiency that usually follow in its 
wake. A well-meaning cabinet, headed by 
Count Skrzynski, did its best to stem the 
tide of bicker and disintegration, but to no 
avail. 

On May tenth, Skrzynski’s government 
fell and Witos again became premier. He 
not only faced political turmoil and serious 
economic complication but inherited two 
problems that were soon to precipitate his 
downfall. The first was a suggestion to re- 
duce the top-heavy personnel on the rail- 
ways, which the socialists opposed because 
it would increase the unemployment. The 
other was the movement, which the radicals 
espoused, to cut down the army. The so- 
cialists maintained that they had been 


. ignored by the new régime. 


There was also considerable talk of a 
Fascist coup to put down the growing rad- 
ical wave. I am merely giving a summary 
of the outstanding events, because we must 
push on to the crowded hour when Pilsudski 
intervened. . 

Through all this confusion which, let me 
add, aggravated the already serious eco- 
nomic situation, the old warhorse remained 
in ostensible retirement at his country 

| but he had his eye on the main 


place, 
chance. To people who visited him in his 
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retreat he expressed his irritation over the 
parliamentary procedure, or rather the lack 
of it. He intimated that the legislative 
wing of the government was stifling the 
executive, and that what Poland needed 
more than anything else was a strong 
régime that would at the same time be con- 
stitutional. 

On the day that the Witos cabinet came 
into being Pilsudski raised strong objection 
to it. The next morning he gave an inter- 
view to the Kurjer Porenny— Morning 
Courier—one of the leading Warsaw jour- 
nals, in which he attacked the Witos gov- 
ernment as weak and corrupt. The whole 
issue of the newspaper was promptly con- 
fiscated by the government. That night, so 
the story goes, troops were sent out to Pil- 
sudski’s place to arrest him, but he escaped. 
The anti-Pilsudski group maintain that this 
attempt at arrest was a frame-up to give 
the marshal a provocation to assert him- 
self. 

Whether this was true or not, it was soon 
evident that Pilsudski was in action again. 
Propaganda literature extolling him and 
excoriating the Witos cabinet, was dis- 
tributed by motor cars all over Warsaw. 
In the leading cafés his name was cheered. 
Those who refused to join were roughly 
handled. That night three cavalry regi- 
ments headed by officers who had served 
with Pilsudski in the Polish Legion concen- 
trated across the Vistula. They prevailed 
upon their old leader to join them—he did 
not need much urging—and the revolt was 
born. The first idea was to march on 
Warsaw and force the Witos government 
to resign. But they did not reckon with the 
character of the president. As soon as 
Wojciechowski got wind of what was going 
on he took measures to protect the capital. 
He also ordered the insurgent troops to 
return to their barracks, which they re- 
fused todo. Under Pilsudski they occupied 
Praga, a suburb of Warsaw, on the right 
bank of the Vistula. 

At the start neither side apparently 
wanted to shed blood. A conference be- 
tween the president and Pilsudski was 
arranged. The men who had endured so 
much to establish Polish freedom now met 
on the Poniatowski Bridge in a critical 
hour of that freedom. Behind each was an 
armed and determined force ready for 
eventualities. 

The president called upon Pilsudski to 
respect the constitution, which would have 
meant a peaceful solution. The marshal’s 
reply was, ‘‘It is too late for legal action.” 

“Then we have nothing further to dis- 
cuss,” said the president. 


To the Victor 


He went back to Warsaw and gave orders 
to the minister of war to defend the city. Pil- 
sudski returned to his command, which was 
soon reénforced by two infantry regiments 
which had been ordered to the support of 
the government. Before midnight the revo- 
lutionists moved into the capital and oecu- 
pied all the strategic points in the center of 
the city, except the Belvedere Palace, where 
the president lived. 

Now ensued two days of violent fighting 
in which 400 persons, including many 
civilians, were killed and 1000 wounded. 
Both sides erected barricades and bloody 
battle raged. Eventually the government 
troops became outnumbered by reason of de- 
fections to the insurgents; their ammunition 
ran out, and a retreat was ordered to Wil- 
anow five miles from Warsaw. Theseventy- 
year-old president walked the whole way 
at the head of his troops. At Wilanow he 
and his cabinet resigned. Rataj, speaker 
of the Diet—-the lower house—-became 
president pro tem., according to the consti- 
tution. 

On May fifteenth, exactly four days after 
the revoit began, Pilsudski established him- 
self at the Belvedere as dictator of Poland, 
thus becoming a full-fledged member of 
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that small but exclusive hard-hitting club 
of which Mussolini is chairman. I might 
add that not long afterward one of its shin- 
Pangalos, who had 
bossed Greece, lost his membership. 

After a conference with the marshal, a 
temporary cabinet was named, with K. 
Bartel, former minister of railways, as 
premier. Now that the machinery of gov 
ernment was under way again, the al 
absorbing question arose: Wil! Pilsudski 
accept the presidency? That the post was 
his for the asking nobody doubted. When 
the matter was suggested to him, he de- 
clared that he would not accept the office 
until the constitution was amended so as to 
give the chief executive of the nation and 
the cabinet the right to dissolve parliament 
and have absolute powers while parliament 
was in recess. 

Despite this condition Pilsudski was 
elected president when the National As- 
sembly convened on May thirty-first. He 
refused to accept, but suggested that his 
friend, Dr. Ignace Moscicki, a widely 
known chemical engineer, be chosen. On 
the following day Moscicki, who was with- 
out party affiliation and who had previously 
taken no part in political life, became the 
third president’ of the eight-year-old re 
public. 

Since his man was in office Pilsudski 
had all the power of the presidency without 
any of its annoyances and responsibilities. 
Upon the formation of a permanent cabi- 
net, Bartel retained the premiership and 
also became minister of railways. Pi! 
sudski named himself minister of war 
From this comparatively modest position 
he began to pull the wires. 


Everything Constitutional 


It is worth stating in this connection 
that more than half of the new ministers 
were drawn from the so-called intellectual 
class and had not been identified with poli- 
tics. This shows that the marshal was 
aiming at the evil that had impeded natu- 
ral progress so long. From the outset 
Pilsudski showed that he was to be boss 
The Belvedere Palace is the usual residence 
of Polish presidents. The old marshal, how- 
ever, settled himself there and directed 
Moscicki to live at the Mazek, the palace of 
the old Polish kings and later the abode of 
the Russian governors of Warsaw. It is 
slightly moth-eaten and lacks both the 
comfort and location of the Belvedere. 

Once in the saddle, Pilsudski lost no time 
in putting his announced reforms into ef 
fect. In one respect his procedure differed 
from that of Mussolini. In Italy the dic- 
tator seized the power and then had the 
king name him premier and dissolve par- 
liament. Pilsudski kept more to the con- 
stitution, but he bent that instrument to 
his will. 

The most important step that he fos- 
tered was an amendment to the constitu- 
tion enabling the president and the cabinet 
to govern by decree during a dissolution of 
parliament. All that these decrees need, to 
have the full force of the law, are the signa- 
tures of the executive and his ministers 
This invests the executive branch of the 
government with special legislative powers 
and also the right to dissolve the national 
assembly. It provides a whip hand over 
congress. A stroke of the pen will put an 
obstreperous body out of commission, and 
the decree mill can then grind out what is 
necessary to the boss business. All the 
while there is no usurpation of any kind, be- 
cause everything is beautifully constitu- 
tional. 

With the clearing of the political air came 
a corresponding improvement in business. 
Here you have a parallel with Italy as soon 
as Mussolini came to the fore. The zloty 
hardened, trade balances became favor- 
able, unemployment decreased, and a gen- 
eral feeling of confidence developed 

(Continued on Page 72 
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Long years 


of service positively 


assured by 


CHRYSLER STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


The Chrysler plan of Standardized 
Quality gives long years of superlative 
service at a minimum cost for operation 
and upkeep, to the owner of every 
Chrysler car. 

The first, and the greatest requirement 
of Standardized Quality, is that each of 
the four lines of cars bearing the Chry- 
sler name contains within itself capac- 
ities far beyond any extreme which the 
owner will ever impose. 

This means that in each Chrysler model 
there is stored a great reserve of perform- 





capacities far beyond any extreme 
which the owner will ever impose. 


That means that each Chrysler model 
great reserve of performance, 
of endurance, of durability 
Chrysler Plan of Standardized Quality. 


Carries a 
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Chrysler “60”; the same 
is also true of the new 
Chrysler ‘50’ 
of fours. 


The first, and the 
greatest, requirement 
of Standardized 
Quality is that each 
ot the four lines of 
cars bearing the 
Chrysler name con- 
tain within itself 


finest 


Chrysler’s enduring 
performance is the spec- 
tacular, interesting thing 
about these cars 

But underlying this en- 
during performance is 
the Chrysler f 


due to the 


plan Ol 
Standardized Quality— 
a fixed and inflexible 
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ance, of endurance, of durability. It 


means that the severest demands of the average 
motorist must necessarily fall short of what the 


Chrysler is capable of delivering. 

No one can—or would if he could—drive con- 
sistently at the 80 miles and more per hour which 
the Chrysler Imperial “80” turns up so readily. 
But the eighty-mile speed of the Imperial “80”—the 
reserve which may never be tapped—means that 
at 45, or 55, or 65 miles, or more, an hour, it 
travels with an effortless easement which is unique 
in the history of fine motoring. 


The same is true, within its own speed abilities, of 


the Chrysler “70”—the car that has Chryslerized 
the design and manufacture of all motor cars in the 
last three years; the same is true of the lighter six, 
A..& 
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quality standard which 
enforces the same scrupulously close limits—the 
same rigid rule of engineering exactness—the same 
absolute accuracy and precision of alignment and 
assemblage—in the measurement, the machining 
and the manufacturing of every part, practice and 
process in four lines of Chrysler cars—“50"’,““60”, 
“70” and the Imperial “80” so that each individual 
car shall be the Supreme Value in its own class. 


Thus“purchaser’s risk” is eliminated. The purchaser 
knows that every C hrysler from the lowest-priced 
to the highest-priced is supreme value in its class. 
That the value of each is unquestionable. 

It is this Standardized Quality, and the certainty of 
it, that gives to the Chrysler owner the supreme 
and implicit confidence in his car, even though he 
demands the seemingly impossible in performance. 
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One post-coup performance, with a dis- 

net concern for us, was typical of the new 
state of economic affairs. For nearly a year 
negotiations have been pending between 
the Anaconda-Harriman interests and the 
Polish Government for the purchase of ex- 
tensive zine, coal and smelter properties in 
Upper Silesia. They were part of the im- 
mense Giesche holdings and represented an 
nvestment of $10,000,000 in good Yankee 
money. ‘Three successive cabinets had dal- 
lied with the deal, and the New Yorkers, 
with their patience exhausted, were about 
to quit and go home. Along came the Pil- 
sudski régime, and the business was suc- 
cessfully concluded without delay. The 
whole story of this transaction, which rep- 
resents by far the largest American interest 
in Poland, will be told in a subsequent 
article. I refer to it here because it shows 
the attitude of the present government to- 
ward practical matters. Pilsudski is no 
temporizer and he demands action from 
those who obey his behest. 

We can now see how he sizes up at close 
range. The Pilsudski government had been 
in power exactly three months when | 
reached Warsaw in August. Although the 
smoke had cleared, so to speak, the dic- 
tater was not only the man of the hour in 
Poland but the object of solicitude in va- 
rious capitals, especially Berlin and Mos- 
cow. Though my mission, as usual, was 
more economic than political, it was im- 
portant to get a first-hand impression of 
the individual who had dominated the news 
of the world while he was staging his come- 
back. 

It is far more difficult to see Pilsudski 
than Mussolini. The Pole is a soldier, which 
means that he is not long on talk, as all 
people discover who have a go at him. He 
loves power, but likes to project it from be- 
hind a camouflage. Furthermore, he re- 
sents cross-examination, as this episode 
shows: Shortly after the revolution he re- 
ceived the foreign correspondents who had 
fiocked to Warsaw the minute trouble 
started. He answered their first questions 
with a blunt yes or no. When one of the 
interrogators persisted in a certain query, 
the marshal turned abruptly on his heel 
and left the crowd cold. There was no in- 
terview that day or any day after. 

Before the presidency matter was set- 
tled, a delegation of socialists waited on 
him at the Belvedere to state their wants. 

I'll give you exactly ten minutes,’’ said 
the great man. When that time expired 
he snapped, ‘‘You cannot have what you 
want,”’ and the audience was over. 

Pilsudski, therefore, is not particularly 
accessible. He usually receives visitors and 
delegations on Thursdays, between one and 
three o'clock. The fact that official mis- 
sions gravitate to him instead of to the 
president is only one of many evidences 
that he is the real head of the government. 


The Polish Napoleon 


I had started the machinery for an ap-: 
pointment before I reached Poland. Much 
to my delight, 1 was notified almost imme- 
diately after my arrival that I would be 
received by the marshal on the following 
day, which happened to be a Thursday. 
The hour was set for 1:30. 

Pilsudski’s office is in the Ministry of 
War, a huge white building that was once a 
Russian looks like one. 
Troops in steel helmets are on guard at all 
the entrances. My first attempt was at the 
wrong door, and after vainly assailing the 
guard in every language that I knew, and 
some that I did not know, I managed to 
find the main portal. Once inside, I had to 
get a pass to advance farther. Armed with 
a document that bore many signatures, | 
mounted the broad stairway to the second 
floor. Here | was met by a dapper and 
agreeable artillery officer, Major Keminski 
by name, who was one of the aides-de-camp 
of the marshal, and who spoke excellent 
German. He led me to a large reception 
salon, where I found not less than twenty 


assembled. 
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“Are all these people waiting to see the 
marshal?”’ I asked. 

“Yes,”’ was the reply. 

“Then keep me for the last,’’ I enjoined 
him. He said he would do his best, and left. 
I also asked him what language I was to 
use with the marshal, whereupon I was in- 
formed that I could use either French or 
German. I suggested that in the interests 
of accuracy it might be well to have some- 
one with me who spoke English. 

I had ample time to familiarize myself 
with that reception room. Dominating one 
wall was a spirited painting of a review of 
Polish Uhlans before the Grossfiirst Con- 
stanti in 1815. 

Two objects had peculiar significance. 
They were bronze busts of Pilsudski and 
Napoleon, and faced each other from marble 
mantelpieces that stood at either end of 
the salon. 

As I sat there the memory of two com- 
paratively recent experiences was stirred. 
One was of the last field marshal I had 
interviewed. It was old Hindenburg in 
Berlin. The other related to the talk I had 
with Mussolini at Rome. Pilsudski was 
more after the Duce model, and I was eager 
to make a comparison. 


A Soldier With Mouthpieces 


At two o’clock my friend, the little major, 
came in, clicked his heels, and read what 
seemed to be the roll call of visitors. My 
companions in waiting included a brace of 
generals ablaze with medals, half a dozen 
lesser soldier fry, the Polish minister to 
Finland, and delegations representing 
social and military organizations, with in- 
vitations to the marshal to attend meet- 
ings, fairs and celebrations. As each man’s 
name was called he rose, bowed and said 
what appeared to be the Polish equivalent 
of ‘Present.’’ I was relieved to find that 
my name came last. The major had made 
good. However long I might have to wait, 
I would have no person fuming to get me 
out. As it happened, I had more time with 
Pilsudski than anyone else. 

In less than forty minutes Pilsudski 
polished off exactly twenty people. The 
way he disposed of his visitors showed that 
he was not only a fast worker but had the 
ability to choke off unnecessary speech, and 
at the same time make every caller feel that 
he had received special attention. Despite 
his gruffness, the marshal is something of a 
salesman. 

At 2:40 o’clock the major, figuratively, 
gave the all-clear signal, and I went into an 
adjoining antechamber, where I met Capt. 
Count Grocholski, who was to interpret in 
case I needed it. We chatted a few mo- 
ments until a buzzer sounded and I was 
ushered into the next room. As the door 
opened I had my first sight of Pilsudski. 

He sat at a flat-topped desk in the corner 
of a small office that was almost bare of 
adornment. Behind him hung a life-size 
portrait of Gen. Ritz Smygley, one of his 
fighting comrades in the war against the 
Bolsheviki. There were no other pictures. 

Pilsudski was hunched over the desk. At 
my entrance he straightened up, extended 
his hand, and said in French, “I am very 
glad to meet you.”’ He beckoned to the 
chair opposite and we settled ourselves for 
a talk. All the while Count Grocholski 
stood rigidly at attention near the door. 

First a close-up of the man. Pilsudski is 
a far from impressive figure. 
wiry, with stooped shoulders. Toughness 
and tenacity are evident in his frame. He 
lacks the smartly turned out appearance of 
Haig and Foch. Hindenburg is better 
groomed. He wore a blue-gray uniform 
that had seen considerable service. In- 
dicating his rank were the two crossed 
batons on the collar of his tunic. Although 
he has a chest of decorations, he wore only 
one. It was the Virtuti Militaire— Mili- 
tary Virtue—Poland’s Victoria Cross, and 
is bestowed only for valor. 

Although unprepossessing, there is an 
arresting quality about the man. His face, 
which has a Mongolian cast, is seamed and 
lined. Those years of exile, prison and 





He is spare, « 
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flirting with death have written their in- 
effable record there. His eyes have a quick 
gleam suggesting the swift swoop of the 
eagle. 

His thatch of grayish hair stands up al- 
most straight, and his mustache is heavy 
and drooping. 

With Pilsudski I had a new experience 
in that I was subjected to no rigorous 
cross-examination. Men like Mussolini in- 
terview their interviewers, especially when 
they knock about the world. They are al- 
ways athirst for information. Not so with 
the Marshal of Poland. He merely asked 
how long I had been in Warsaw and got on 
the job without delay. 

At the outset I asked if I could speak 
German, since I functioned in it more flu- 
ently than in French. ‘Yes, yes,”” he an- 
swered. Then he said, “As a boy I learned 
both English and French, but I later forgot 
most of it. When the war began and I 
fought in the Austrian army against the 
Russians, most of the German came back, 
and also the French.” 

“What did you speak when you were in 
exile in England?” I queried. 

With this he gave a growl, his nearest ap- 
proach so far to a laugh, and replied, ‘‘I did 
not speak much of anything. As a matter 
of fact, I could never master English, al- 
though I read it. Somehow I cannot get 
English words out of my throat.” 

The moment I began to ask him ques- 
tions, he said: 

“IT do not like to be interviewed, al- 
though I will do the best I can for you. I 
am a soldier, and a soldier’s business is not 
to engage in much conversation.” 

Let me interpolate here that Pilsudski’s 
almost chronic refusal to talk for publica- 
tion stands him in good stead. After the 
revolution he said to an old associate, 
‘“Why should I commit myself on national 
and international questions when I have a 
whole cabinet of ministers to do the talk- 
ing?”’ 

Knowing how well America stood in 
Poland—it was a relief to come at last to 
a country that did not bristle with resent- 
ment at our prosperity, or had a grouch 
about the war debt —I first asked for a mes- 
sage of some kind to the United States. 
I felt that this would loosen the talk waves, 
and it did. 


No Imperialistic Aims 


Pilsudski said, ‘‘Poland’s message to 
America needs no formal utterance. Amer- 
ica is our friend, and she has proved it on 
many occasions, never more so than in the 
dark days that beset us after the Armistice. 
The free and independent Poland is in- 
separably linked with our gratitude to 
America for her help in establishing it. 
What we want almost more than anything 
else is a growing economic relationship 
with her.” 

Having established the conversational 
entente, I now proceeded to ask him for an 
expression on the future of Poland. The 
marshal’s retort was: 

“That is a difficult question to answer, 
and one which requires much thought. It 
is my firm belief that we have achieved 
political stabilization at home. We are still 
beset by enemies outside the republic. One 
thing is certain, however: Poland is now 
united. As a coirdinated nation with a 
common ideal of patriotism, she will go for- 
ward to realize her economic destiny. Eco- 
nomic revival must follow political order.” 

Up to this time we had talked both in 
French and in German. In view of the 
more or less ticklish nature of the questions 
I proposed to propound, I thought it advis- 
able to call in the count, who still stood at 
attention. I, therefore, said to Pilsudski in 
my best German, ‘‘Suppose we call in the 
Herr Capitain.”” Every title in German is 
prefixed by the word “Herr.” 

At this the marshal burst into a real 
laugh. ‘Herr Capitain,”’ he repeated with 
almost a chuckle. ‘‘ No one would recognize 
him on parade if he were addressed in that 
way. Our friend here should be called 
Herr Rittmeister.”’ 
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Then I looked down at his boots, and saw 
that he wore spurs. The reason for the 
marshal’s mirth was evident. The count 
was a cavalry officer, and in German a 
cavalry captain is called Herr Rittmeister. 
All other captains are Herr Hauptmann. 

In this little episode, which put the old 
fellow in good humor, I saw one reason why 
Pilsudski’s men adore him and follow 
blindly at his call; this, too, despite the 
fact that, so the story goes, he does not hesi- 
tate to box their ears when they irritate 
him. The count now came up with a broad 
smile on his face, and the interview was 
resumed. 

““What about all this alleged Polish im- 
perialism?”’ I now asked. The European 
press had been full of reports of impending 
Polish aggression in Lithuania and else- 
where, and it was a live subject. Pilsudski 
responded in this wise: 

“T have said ‘no’ to this question so 
often that I should think that by this time 
the world realized that Poland has no im 
perialistic aims. Poland covets no new ter- 
ritory. She stands unalterably by the 
Treaty of Versailles. Our task, and it is a 
big one, is to develop what has come to us 
as the heritage of the World War, and for 
which we fought.” 


Lead Pills to Cure War 


Since Pilsudski’s army effectively pre- 
vented a Bolshevization of Poland, and 
therefore prevented a Red invasion of Ger- 
many and Central Europe in 1920, I next 
put this query: ‘‘What is the future of 
Soviet Russia?” 

There was no hesitancy in the marshal's 
reply. With more emphasis, perhaps, than 
he had used at any other time during the 
talk, he declared: 

‘Bolshevism has reached its peak. The 
Soviet Government has made so many 
promises of great things and failed to realize 
them, that the world has now come to the 
conclusion that, economically and politi 
cally, the Bolshevik system is a failure. It 
is doomed to inevitable destructicn, and | 
doubt very much if it will spread outside of 
Russia. Always remember that prosperity 
is the strongest enemy of Bolshevism. The 
world seems to be coming into a new era of 
progress, and Sovietism cannot flourish 
amid progress.” 

My final question was: ‘‘What is the 
formula for European peace?” To this 
Pilsudski made the following reply: 

“This is one of the most difficult of all 
questions to answer. The reason is that you 
must combat the age-old tendency of the 
human race to quarrel and fight. Had the 
League of Nations functioned as was ex- 
pected, it might have built up a vast and 
effective machine for world peace. But so 
far it has failed of its purpose. 

‘Thus it is left to the nations to do what 
the League has not done. My idea is that 
the nations whosincerely want peace should 
unite against those who want war. If the 
war element wants fight, let them have it 
until they are cured. In this way war can 
be outlawed. The United States, with its 
immense resources and prestige, could be a 
great agency to this end.” 

I saw that it was three o'clock. Knowing 
that the marshal invariably left his office 
for lunch at that hour, I produced the 
photograph of him which is used in this 
article and asked him to sign it. This he 
did most graciously. He then told me that 
he was glad I had come to Poland to find 
out at first hand just what was going on 
With this he shook my hand warmly and | 
went my way. 

A contrast between Pilsudski and Mus- 
solini is inevitable, and for obvious reasons. 
For one thing, they are the outstanding fig 
ures in Europe today. No others approach 
them in vividness of interest or personality 
Secondly, they are bound to affect and 
shape the course of international events 
during the next six months. 

Let us first see what they have in com- 
mon. Both are fighting socialists, but they 
have not hesitated to use reactionary 

Continued on Page 77 
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saves the owner of 55 FORDS 


nearly 


Because of "8 definite operat 
ing economies’? The Drive It 
Yourself Company of Georgia 
uses Veedol Forzol exclusively. 





ESS than 5 years ago Veedol Forzol, 

an oil created exclusively to lubricate 

the Ford car, was first offered to the public. 

Today that oil is the outstanding success 

in its field. It is now used by more than 

a million Ford owners—a number that is 
fast increasing. 


The reason for Veedol Forzol’s success 
is plain. It gives definite results which 
are unequalled. Ata conservative estimate 
Veedol Forzol saves from 10°% to 25% in 
the cost of operating a Ford car. 


The accurate and detailed report that 
follows is typical of the economies effected 
by this oil wherever it is used. They are 
economies that have made Veedol Forzol 
the accepted Ford oil from coast to coast. 


Let this letter from The Drive It Yourself 
Company of Georgia to the makers of 
Veedol Forzol tell you its own story: 


We operate 55 Ford cars an average total of 
$5,000 miles a month. Here are our detailed 











THE fleet of 55 Fords of The Drive It Yourself Company 
of Georgia. Veedol Forzol reduced operating costs 
of these cars an average of almost $70 per car, a year. 
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operating costs per month betore we used 


1 } 


Veedol Forzol and after we adopted it: 
t 


Before using Veedol Forzol 
é 

Cheap oil, cost $137.00 

Replacing 44 sets of trans 

mission bands at $5.00 

a set, Cost 220.00 


Gasoline, 3055 gallons at 
21 cents a gallon, cost 641 
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Total cost per month. $998.55 


After adopting Veedol Forzol 


Veedo!l Forzol, through 
greater oil mileage, only 
cost 


Replacing 4 sets of trans- 
mission bands at $5.00 
a set, COSst —— 
Gasoline, 2749 gallons at 
21 cents a gallon, cost . 
Total cost per month. $68 
Total saving permonth $318.21 


That is a total saving of $3818 
our operating expenses, efftecte 
Forzol Motor Oil. An average yearly saving of 
almost $70 a car ‘ 


52 per year on 


1 by using Veedol 


An interesting thing that our records disclose 
is that had Veedol Forzol cost us $3.65 per 
gallon, it would have been as economical! as the 


cheap oil we were using at 50 cents per gallon 


We want to express Our appreciation of the 
splendid service your oil is giving us and the 
very material saving it has effected in our oper- 
ating overhead 


(Signed) M. B. Henderson, President 


pu is nothing unusual about The 
Drive It Yourself Company's experience 
with Veedol Forzol. Any Ford owner can 
obtain definite economies by using this 
oil. These savings are made in eight ways, 
“The 8 Economies of Veedol Forzol”: 

10 to 25°% gasoline saving; elimination 


of costly chatter; 10 to 25°% saving in oil; 
10 to 25%% saving in carbon; resistance to 
heat and friction; resistance to fuel dilu 
tion; increased ability to coast; reduction 
of repair bills. 


Today, stop at the orange 
Veedol Forzol sign. Have 
drain your crank-case and re! 
economy oil made exclusively 

Tide Water Oil Sales Cor; 
Eleven Broadway, New York 
or warehouses in all principal cit 
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I take this opport’ 
wonderful car you h 


—B 


THE ARTS A? 


“... this car should find favor with 
anyone possessing a sense of the 
unusually desirable and beautiful.” 


— unite in the mo\ 
UST nineteen months ago, transpired one of the : 
most significant events in 10 years of motor-car ever paid to 


progress . .. a new and brilliant chapter was written 
into the record of the American-built automobile. 


A new-type car—different in its conception, differ- 
ent in its engineering, different in design from any- 
thing that had ever preceded it—was first presented 
for American consideration . . . 


The first modern Knight-engined motor-car . . . the 
Willys-Knight Great Six ... in which the most ad- 
vanced engineering accomplishments of Europe and 
greatly improved American performance standards 
were merged into one. 


4 4 4 


An extremely powerful car, very fast, exceedingly 

Mr. Lee DeForest active . .. powered with the exclusive Knight sleeve- 
Leading engineering authority é . 

P ; : valve engine, protected by patent, which other man- 

I know of no engine other than the “1: 

sleeve-valve Knight which actually ufacturers would pay millions to get. 

im ith “3 : 

en eee A motor which years of tests have proven the most 

efficient automobile motor built . . . the same type of 

power-plant used in the French Panhard and Voisin, 

the Belgian Minerva, the British Daimler-Knight . . . 


A car whose marked beauty is conspicuous even 
among the most beautifully-designed cars . . . whose 
fittings and appointments rank in richness, in lux- 
ury, in comfort, with the utmost the world’s finest 
cars afford... 


It was inevitable that the Willys-Knight Great Six 
should step quickly into a preferred place in public 
favor . . . a position it has so improved that today it is 
second to none in sales among luxury automobiles. 


No carbon troubles —no valve grinding 
— up-keep cost cut to half 


Two items alone—grinding valves and removing 
carbon—account for at least one-half the upkeep cost 
Mary Roserts RINEHART of the ordinary automobile . . . Every owner knows 
er ee that. . . With the Willys-Knight Great Six there is i “ 
Next to my favorite saddle-horse, no such expense . . . There are no valves to grind— 
give me this spirited Willys-Knight bo ¥ 
Great Six.” no carbon to remove. 


“WITH AN ENGINE YO 
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to congratulate you on the 
ucceeded in turning out.’ 


er of King Alfonso of Spain. 


‘ID SCIENCES - 
CIETY > ROYALTY see 


“Certainly no woman could ask for 
a more charmingly appointed or 
more easily handled motor car.” 


| ¢ remarkable tribute 
; Every owner of a poppet-valve car knows, too, that 
any mM otor Car he has more lay-ups and more annoyance because of 


carbon cleaning than for any other reason . . . For 
this, he pays. Not only in money. But in loss of 
the service of his car. 


Carbon cannot harm the engine of the Willys-Knight 
Great Six. Hence, carbon troubles, and the expense 
and inconvenience of remedying them, never enter 
into its owner's calculation... 


In fact, the presence of carbon in the Willys-Knight 
sleeve-valve engine only serves to seal compression, 
to prevent waste of power . . . It is a desirable agent. 
Instead of hampering or harming, it actually helps this 
engine to perform. 

It follows, naturally, that no automobile, regardless 
of its cost—if equipped with the poppet-valve type 
of engine—can escape a /oss in power, a Joss in effi- 
ciency, from the first day its engine starts to run... 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Dean of American artists 


“A beautiful piece of work —as pleas 
ing to the eye as any I have ever 


With the Willys-Knight Great Six, the exact reverse - 
’ examined, 


is true . . . It gains in power. It gains in engine-effi- 
ciency. It gains in smooth and silent running. It ém- 
proves with use . . .The patented Willys-Knight sleeve- 
valve engine is the only motor-mechanism known 
that, to a limit never yet reached, grows better with 
every mile! 
A ry r 

The new Willys Finance Plan means less money 
down; smaller monthly payments; and the lowest 


credit cost. 
ry yr 5 


Willys-Knight Great Six Touring $1750; Roadster 
$1850; 4-passenger Coupe $2195; 5-passenger Sedan 
$2295; 7-passenger Sedan $2495. 
New “70” Willys-Knight Six, a car of 113%4-inch 
wheelbase — companion car to the Willys-Knight 
Great Six —Touring $1295; Roadster $1525; 2-pas- 
senger Coupe $1395; Standard Sedan $1395; De 
Luxe Sedan $1495; f. 0. b. factory. Prices and speci- ne sen Meee 
fications subject to change without notice. pares Shee s al 
G H ge Great S I p 4 Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, Willys-Over- “Someone with a true sense of the 
fitness of things conceived the ap 


land Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
pointments of this motor-car 


ULL NEVER WEAR OUT” 


* © Underwood & Underwood 
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orrect Wiring” 
takes careful planning 


OU can tell a house in which the wiring has been planned—not 
just “‘let’* to the man who handed in the lowest bid. There’s a light 
‘ just where you want it over your mirror. There’s an outlet in the hall 
hodying adequate out- for your vacuum cleaner. There’s provision for every electrical con- 


The G-E Wiring System ts 


stem of housewiring 


onveniently con- 3 : 
Set hue Clee venience! Comfortable living centers around good lighting and elec- 


terials throughout trical convenience. But good wiring must be planned! 
Merchandise Department 
"accion The G-E Wiring System is planned wiring—carefully developed by 
yu engineers and architects, so that it is adaptable to any home. Adding 
but a tiny fraction to the cost of a house, it assures you enough lights — 
plenty of outlets and switches—wise arrangement. More—it gives 
you a sense of security to know that all the wiring materials that are 
sealed into your walls are made and guaranteed by General Electric. 


Call in a reliable contractor—and specify a G-E Wiring System. 


IRING SYSTEM 


—for lifetime service 





Continued from Page 72 
In fact, each is a combination of 
Every agency is 


When 


means. 
radical and imperialist. 
grist to the play of their ambitions 
he was chief of state Pilsudski said: 

‘‘Although the whole past drives me to- 
ward government with the Left, there is 
something above the Left. That something 
is Poland. If I do not find the necessary 
and competent help on the Left, I look 
elsewhere.” 

This means that throughout his strenu- 
ous career Pilsudski has invariably put Po- 
land above party. He regards his country 
as a child over which he must exercise super- 
If that child is naughty he chas- 
When it is menaced he rallies to 


vision. 
tises it. 
its aid. 

Mussolini has something of the same 
attitude toward Italy. Both are animated 
by a flaming sense of patriotism that is al- 
most fanaticism. Incidentally, and regard- 
less of whatever view you may have of their 
methods, they are not only incorruptible 
but poor men. Pilsudski’s salary as minis- 
ter of war is not more than the equivalent 
of $2500 a year. He refused to accept his 
marshal. Here the parallel 
ends. Mussolini has real qualities of vision 
and statesmanship; Pilsudski is merely a 
blunt fighting man, and is more like Gen. 
Primo de Rivera in Spain. Mussolini has 
wrought economic marvels;  Pilsudski 
cleared the ground for fiscal and other 
reconstruction. 

In personality these two remarkable men 
are far apart. Mussolini, at forty-three 
he is sixteen years younger than Pilsudski 
s the dynamic incarnation of masterfulness. 
In technic he is a super Roosevelt, adoring 
the spotlight, and dramatizing himself in 
everything he says and does. He has the 
fluency of the professional reformer. Noth- 
ing from dress reform to imperialism has 
escaped his criticism and suggestion. He is 
perhaps the world’s greatest showman. 

Pilsudski, on the other hand, although 
bluff and arrogant, fights shy of the press 
agent. As I have already pointed out, 
though he loves power, he prefers to exer- 
cise it from behind some facade. Yet he 
shows an occasional flash of vanity that is 
in sharp contrast with his avowed reticence 
and reserve. Here is an example: 

Shortly after the installation of the pres- 
ident, there was a gala night at the opera 
in Warsaw. The new president, who is a 
shy and modest soul, appeared quietly and 
got only a faint round of applause. There 
was not much cheering after the national 
anthem had been played. After the first 
act was over, Pilsudski arrived with his en- 
tire staff, which distributed itself through- 
out the house. The moment the marshal 
showed himself in his box there was a wild 
tumult, and he got a tremendous ovation. 
In the phraseology of the stage, he had 
Of course it had 


This episode is 


pension as 


made a good entrance. 
been carefully planned. 
strongly reminiscent of Mussolini methods. 


A Publisher's Subsidy 


Where Mussolini gets his diversion by 
racing a motor car like mad, Pilsudski goes 
in for quieter things. His great hobbies are 
agriculture and the planting of apple trees. 
His secondary interest is in beekeeping. It 
is difficult to imagine the dictator of Italy 
engaging in such a truly rural and Arcadian 
performance 

To round out this narrative it is neces- 
sary to visualize briefly the story of Pilsud- 
ski’s life up to the time when he again 
assumed the chief réle at Warsaw in May. 
| doubt if any living person has endured so 
much and survived 

For nearly forty years he has dodged 
death in some form. A past master of plot 
and Putsch, his title of the Great Conspira- 
tor is well bestowed. 

Born at Vilna five years after the last 
organized Polish revolt against Russia, he 
mbibed hatred of czarist rule at his moth- 
breast. She, by the way, was the 
model for the heroine in Sienkiewicz’s fa- 
His family for 
When his 


mous novel, The Deluge. 


jecades had been revolutionists. 
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eldest brother was sent to Siberia for com- 
plicity in the attempt on the life of Alexan- 
der III, Josef, then only sixteen, dedicated 
himself to vengeance. In this he had a kin 
ship with Lenin, who became the avowed 
enemy of czarism on the day his brother 
was executed at the behest of a military 
tribunal. 

Before he was twenty Pilsudski 
allied himself with the Polish Socialist 
party. It was largely through the efforts of 
the groups of revolutionaries whom he soon 
dominated that Poland developed into 
Russia’s Ireland. Pilsudski became editor 
of a revolutionary paper that was printed 
in a Vilna cellar. The place was raided by 
Cossacks, and he was packed off to Siberia 
for five years. Upon his return he turned 
again to his revolutionary tactics. One of 
the first steps was to resume the publica- 
tion of the journal which had been sup- 
pressed while he was in exile. When he 
needed money for it he raided the office of 
the imperial tax collector. With a sense of 
humor that has stood him in good stead in 
many a tight corner, he invariably left a re- 
ceipt. 

Now began a series of brilliant and dar- 
ing exploits. One will illustrate the type of 
adventure that he indulged in. Ten of his 
Polish corevolutionists were condemned to 
death in the Warsaw citadel. In some way 
Pilsudski obtained a blank order signed by 
the military governor for the release of ten 
prisoners, and calling for their delivery to a 
lieutenant who would carry them off in a 
police van. The future Marshal of Poland 
recruited six of his most trusted colleagues. 
Then he obtained six gendarme uniforms 
and an army lieutenant’s rig for himself. In 
these uniforms, and under his command, 
the party appeared at the citadel, effected 
the release of the prisoners, and got them 
across the frontier with fake passports. 


had 


j 
t 


The Cloak of Insanity 


Pilsudski’s activities had made him a 
marked man. The office of his revolution- 
ary sheet was raided again, and he was once 
more apprehended. This time he was sen- 
tenced to death in the Warsaw citadel. He 
cheated the hangman in characteristic 
fashion. 

By this time Pilsudski hed built up a 
powerful underground organization, and it 
rallied to him. With the aid of the prison 
doctor, who was a friend of Pilsudski’s 
father, a scheme was framed up that the 
prisoner should feign insanity. This he did 
in such realistic fashion that he was deemed 
a dangerous lunatic. It was the rule not to 
execute insane persons, so Pilsudski got a 
lease on life while the second phase of the 
program was hatched. All queer prisoners 
were sent to the grim old Fortress of Peter 
and Paul at the then St. Petersburg, and 
he was shipped there. Meanwhile, the un- 
derground organization planted one of its 
members—a well-known alienist—-in the 
medical staff of the fortress. It was his job 
to observe the “‘mad Pole,”’ as he was 
called. Pilsudski cleverly kept up the de- 
ception until one night the doctor brought 
him an orderly’s uniform in which he 
escaped. A week after he was in Vienna 

During the next few Pilsudski, 
now a nomad and in league with revslu- 
tionists abroad, kept up his campaign 
against Russia. When the Russo-Japanese 
War broke, he saw a heaven-born chance ti 
harass his enemy. Conceiving a scheme to 
organize a Polish regiment to fight with the 
Japanese, he went out to Tokio and put the 


years, 
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proposition up to 
ment. The plan was reje 
lished himself ir 
with the same 
will recall, he 
last May 

Returning in disguise to Poland, 
lected some of his old colleagues anc 
fered wit! preparation 
destroying munition plants and 
against the mobilization of Polish soldiers 
for service in Manchuria. He 
the organization of 


composed of boys in their 


war 


Russia's 


operating 


also started 
ciubdbs 


These 


series of rifle 
\ teens 
clubs later became the nucleus of his fight- 
ing army. Likewise, he laid the foundation 
of his famous Polska Organizacja Woy- 
anna—Polish Military Society —which be- 
came known throughout the country as the 
P. O. W. 

The outbreak of the World War gave 
Pilsudski his great opportunity, although 
for a time the outlook was dark. He saw 
two of the ancient oppressors of his 
people-—that is, Germany and Austria 
arrayed against the third despoiler -Rus- 
sia. Obviously, from the patriotic stand- 
point, he could not fight with any of them, 
nor was it possible for him to align himself 
on the side of the Allies. He made the best 
of a bad bargain. 

In 1914 he organized his Polish Legion 
and joined the Austrians, who made him a 
brigadier general. His force made many 
successful sorties into Russia. With the 
unification of the armies of the Central 
Empires after the great Russian retreat, 
Pilsudski now found himself under German 
command. Next to the Russians he hated 
the Germans most. 

Always a conspirator, he turned against 
the Germans. He felt that their cause was 
doomed, and that the time would come 
when his country would be free to assert 
herself as an independent nation. He took 
up anew the expansion of his P.O. W. By 
day he was an officer in the Austrian army, 
but at night he was enrolling his old revolu- 
tionary comrades and the now grown-up 
members of his rifle clubs against the day 
that they would fight under the white 
eagle of Poland. Soon he came under sus- 
picion. It so happened that the Polish 
Legion was in the army corps commanded 
by General Bernhardi, the rabid militarist, 
who was perhaps the most active press 
agent of the Hohenzollern idea of world 
conquest. His well-known book forecast 
the World War and was food and drink to 
the old army ring at Berlin 


A German Prisoner 


Bernhardi saw an easy way of getting 
rid of Pilsudski and his troublesome Legion 
He ordered them into a suicide sector. In 
two days’ ng they lost one-third of 
their | Ordered in again, Pil- 
sudski promptly refused, was arrested for 
nutiny, tried and sentenced to death. One 
hour before the dawn of the day set for his 
execution, he was reprieved at the request 
of the Austrian High Command, and con- 
fined in prison at Magdeburg. 
n 1917, 

When the German Empire collapsed, P 
from prison by the 
new republican government. Upon his re 
appearance at Warsaw he received 
and tumultuous welcome. His name wa 

Around him gathered the forces 
were now to make a desperate struggle 
to build up the nation thrown up ar 


This was 


sudski was released 


+ 


a yreal 


mag 


+ 


eck of war. I have already 





It 
that a j{ 
rganized and tha 

and reconstruct 
embroiled land 
When Pilsudski retired to his estat 
1923, it that Polar 
probably 


weiter o 


t } . 


was W 
$e that as it 


and corruption 


onfusion 


a growing tendency toward 


gave him the provocation for reéntry uj 
the national stage. Perhaps he also sensed 
the menace of a fourth partition of his be 
loved Poland. Like a twentieth-century 
Cincinnatus, he literally turned, 
the plow but from the pruning knife, t 
organize the coup that brought a new dea 

Such is the lif 


not fron 


romance of Pilsudski’s life 
It has been a continuous serial of nationa 
service. No wonder he is called the Sou 


of Poland. 


America’s Part 


One final question: Will Pilsudski, or 
rather the régime that he dominates, last 
Upon his tenure of power hinge fateful 
events. Obviously any f 
which he is a part—and such is the case, 
for he is minister of war 
is the watchdog of the republic, and is ap 
parently appeased now that he has had his 
way. Because of the amendment to the 
constitution which he engineered from be 
hind the scenes, his agent in the presidency 
can govern by decree, and can also dissolve 
parliament. Thus, if the legislative wing is 
not to his liking, he can nave it choked off 
So far as it is humanly possible tou make a 
forecast about a country as politically 
emotional as Poland, the immediate future 
appears secure. 

The situation differs from that in Italy 
All the Italian eggs are in one basket, be 
cause Mussolini is the head, front and cer 
ter of everything governmental. Should ill 
befall him, there is no one big enough to 
step into Pilsudski’s passing 
would be a serious loss to Poland, but it 
would probably not precipitate the confu- 
sion, or worse, that the death of the Duce 
would inevitably bring about. He has able 
lieutenants. 

Moreover, Pcland now 
up to her to go in 
housecleaning. Pilsudski has cleaned the 
grafters out. The way is clear. On the 
whole there is a sincere desire to go ahead 
In this advance American money and tech 


large part 


government oO 


seems safe. He 


his shoes. 


realizes that it is 


for a drastic economi: 


lkeiy to play a 
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Yankee penetratior 


nical skill are 
The Anaconda-Harrimar 
beginning of a 


Two-thirds of the o 


marks the 

big 

itstanding Polish Gov- 
obligations are 

We are building $12,000,000 worth 

utilities. An 

ial adviser, 


ernment in the United 


States 
of public American is na- 
tional much to the irrita- 
on of the Germans, and to a lesser degree, 
ish All this, 


finan 
however, is a later 


It is on the external political side wher: 
the real danger lurks. Germany 
ceeded Russia as Poland’s pet aversior 
Now that she is in the League of Nati 
she 1s certain to make an issue out of her 
racial minority. Her penetration and p: 
aganda are prodding the Poles hard. Th: 
is always the hazard of conflict over 1 
lost part of Silesia. German-enco 
resentment in Lithuania is brewir 
ther friction. All the while Russia 
askance from the east. Poland may 
new spark to set Europe ablaze 

Hence the importance of 
ski on the job at Warsaw 
there means a big arm: 
this preparedn: 
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SPEED WINGS 


(Continued from Page 11 


Now’ at nea y low cost 


and 


$60 


Price 


lightly higher in « 


N THOSE HOMES Where America’s 
leaders foregather—where cul- 
ture expresses approval only of the 
where the standards of social 
there you will find 
signifi- 


finest 
prestige are set 
the PREED-EISEMANN. It Is 
cant that when government experts 
were directed to select a radio for 
the President's vacht, a FREED- 
HISEMANN was ordered by the Navy 
ind installed on the Mayflower. 


We 


reque Sts 


long besic ged 


PREED-EISEMANN 


been 


the 


have 

tot 
with quality unchanged but at a lower 
cost. And after 
planning we are able 


prices that at 


now two years of 


tO announce 


new low last make 


jor 
sabe models $95 in 


your home without obligation, 


and na 


CONIA! I 


ihre 


it possible for everyone to afford 
FREED-EISEMANN quality. 

Think of it! A 
LISEMANN for as 
made with the 
precision; the devotion 
high technical for which 
PREED-EISEMANN 1s famous 

Shown above: Model 850, $650 
The only radio in which Hazeltine 
and Latour inventions arecombined 


have 


PREED- 
$60! 


genuine 
little as 
same micrometcr 
same to 


ideals, 


You may 
and pa) 


de sired. 


Freed-Eisemann Radio Corpora 
tion, Brooklyn, New York 


on convenient terms if 


Oni y in the Freed-Eisemann Radio 
will you find all these features 
at such remarkably low cost 


Complete metal shielding from 
One 


outside interference 


tuning 
control instead of three Steel Chassis 


construction, Superb cabinets. All 
sets can be run from house current 
with Freed-Eisemann power units 


i) 


demonstration in 


Incidentally, the Curtiss Company was 
building two racing planes for the Army at 
the same time, and these two machines were 
being constructed in another building, en- 
trance to which was permitted only as a 
great favor. I was too busy learning some- 
thing about my own plane to worry about 
any of my competitors’ entries at this par- 
ticular stage, and I used to spend hours sit- 
ting in my plane while it was on the factory 
floor, accommodating myself to the cockpit 
appointments. Experience has since proved 
to me that this is most important in order 
that the pilot may automatically locate the 
throttle, the carburetor-mixture adjust- 
ment, and get the feel of the rudder and 
the elevator and aileron controls, without 
spending valuable time feeling about for 
them while in the air, and incidentally be- 
coming accustomed to looking over the side 
of the plane for judging distance from the 
ground—a most necessary feature for land- 
ing and taking off. We all rightly knew, at 
this point in our inexperience, that in land- 
ing and taking off we would encounter our 
greatest hazards and dangers. 

My plane was finally rolled outside the 
factory door for its motor ground test and I 
took my place in the cockpit and the motor 
was started. Before a plane is permitted to 
take the air, chocks are placed in front of 
the wheels and the motor is started and run 
wide open at varying speeds, to insure that 
it will function properly in the air. This is 
called the ground test. After thoroughly 
warming up the engine and checking the 
water and oil temperatures, the oil pressure, 
and the gas pressure, I opened the motor 
wide. What aroar! That was the greatest 
horse power and noise that I had ever sat 
behind. The plane was taken over to 
Mitchel Field, Army Air Service, and serv- 
iced with gas, oil and water, and we waited 
for favorable flying conditions. 

The next day was bright and clear, and 
the air conditions were everything a pilot 
could ask for. Mind you, none of us knew 
anything about flying this type of ship, and 
the only man who had made a success of 
flying this particular one was Bert Acosta, 
a crackajack civilian pilot. I could have 
benefited greatly by chatting with him and 
taking advantage of his experience, and 
would have learned some very important 
points about its peculiarities, but he was 
nowhere about. While the engine was being 
tuned up, I remember sitting on the ground 
a short distance away, calmly smoking a 
cigarette in an attitude of carefully as- 
sumed composure. Then and there did | 
get a real clear shot right through the mid- 
dle of human nature. The average human 
is a master fake, hiding and concealing his 
emotions and thoughts, and expending 
great energy and effort in pretense. 


An Authority on Fear 


There I was, thoroughly scared, sitting 
calmly by, smoking, and my only consola- 
tion was the satisfaction 1 achieved from 
serenely flicking the ash from my cigarette 
and realizing that not one of the hundreds 
of folks looking on knew or even guessed 
how thoroughly scared I was. I have never 
hesitated to speak openly and freely about 
fear and my experience with it, to the ap- 
parent surprise of nonflyers. If experience 
means anything at all I am an expert in 
discussing the subject, for, as a matter of 
fact, | have been seared so darn often and 
thoroughly and in many different 
ways in the air that I don’t hesitate one 
moment in claiming the status. Perhaps 
my frank confession is based on an effort to 
prove something else, and you can guess 
what it is yourself when you learn that it 
has always been my claim that the man 
without fear is the man without brains. Be 
that as it may, we all know the sensation 
and might just as well confess to it calmly 
and without shame. The next few minutes 
were mighty potent for me, as I alone knew 
how much they might hold. 


so sO 
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The mechanics idled the motor and sig- 
naled that everything was running beauti- 
fully, and I climbed in and strapped on the 
belt which was to hold me in the plane, and 
quietly registered a hope that things would 
continue to stay beautiful while the plane 
was turned around and taxied out onto the 
field, heading into the wind. Taking final 
stock of the business in hand, I jammed the 
throttle wide open, and away we went in a 
cloud of dust and noise; and for the next 
few minutes I was very busy looking around 
and trying to find out what was going on 
and what it was all about. 

I stuck my head out to see 
happening and I thought my head was com 
ing off. My goggles were blown clear off the 
plane and my eyes were so agg pees by the 
wind that I could hardly see. I climbed up 
a couple of thousand feet and dug o ut my 
spare set of goggles and took charge of this 
aerial bronco. After sailing aro ot at a 
reduced speed up there for a while, I grad 
ually found out that this plane could be 
handled and that it was very pleasant to 
fly and that I was in command of an air- 
plane possessed of wonderful possibilities 
for turning, twisting, climbing and straight- 
away speed. 


what was 


Landing an Express Train 


I forgot to tell you that at this time, in 
aviation racing, we had neglected to put 
air speed indicators in our speedsters, so | 
didn’t know how fast I was going, 
didn’t care particularly, since it was fast 
enough for me. About this time I decided 
that in as much as I had never landed thi 
dancing ship it might be good business to 
attempt the operation while my motor was 
performing properly, and an air speed in 
dicator would have been of great assistance 
here in aiding me readily to reduce my un- 
accustomed speed to a safe minimum. A 
pilot should always make one or more land- 
ings when he is flying a strange ship, just 
as soon as he has tried out his controls and 
mastered the general handling and the 
stalling speed—flying at the lowest speed 
at which his plane will remain in control 
of his ship, because while the motor is stil! 
functioning properly it is always possible 
for him to rely upon it and correct for a bad 
landing or overshooting his field by going 
around and trying another approach. So 
down I went for my first landing in a racing 
airplane at seventy-five miles an hour. Not 
less! 

I slipped over the hangar roofs and tried 
to bring the plane close to the ground at a 
low rate of speed, but by the time I had 
lost my speed I had also lost my aerodrome 
by overshooting it. Around I went again, 
maneuvering for the position I thought 
proper, cut the gun and repeated the opera- 
tion. By gliding too fast I overshot the 
field again and was forced to keep on going 
around. By this time I could see that the 
people on the ground were getting worried, 
but I knew I was safe as long as my motor 
kept running. 

I think it was on the fifth attempt that | 
decided a safe landing might be completed, 
and on my way around the field at about 
500 feet the odor of burning rubber at- 
tacked my nostrils. This will chill any 
pilot to the bone. Now, t we'd land, 
and right away too. Smoke started to com¢ 
up from the engine cowling —hood— to be 
shortly followed by a tiny red flame, and 
to have let panic take charge now would 
have ended things in a mess. The plane 
seemed to glide and glide forever, and was 
still going too fast to put the wheels down 
Meantime a million thoughts were running 
through my mind —that burning-rubbe: 
odor meant that some of the rubber on the 
ignition wires had broken and allowed a 
spark to ignite the insulation and some 
leaking gasoline. At last the wheels touched 
the ground with a thud and the plane 
rolled to within about twenty feet of a 
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spected by a member of the Steinway 
family who, now as always, own and 
control the entire business This has 
heen done for more than seventy years. 

Each Steinway piano is sold at the low- 
est possible price, according to the prin- 
ciple formulated by Henry Steinway. 

This principle has been followed for more than 
seventy years. 

Each of the many styles and sizes is as 
perfect as it can be made. Five years and 
cleven months of preparation and construc- 
tion are required to build a Steinway 
piano. No half-measures, no compromises 
are permissible. This insistence on per- 
fection has characterized each Steinway piano 
for more than seventy years. 

The majority of the improvements mark- 
ing the progress of the piano originated 
and were brought to perfection in the 
Steinway workshops. Each of the four 


generations of the Steinway family has 
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Continued from Page 78) 
ditch at the end of the field, and I hopped 
out. 

This was my first landing in a racing 
plane at a landing speed of seventy-five 
miles an hour. The plane was not equipped 
with fire extinguishers and I had nothing 
to check the fire with. The flames were 
leaping up through the hole in the cowling 
which was designed to admit air to the 
carburetor, so I climbed back into the 
plane and took the thin seat cushion I had 
been sitting on and stuffed it into the open- 
ing, and so prevented the flames from 
spreading too quickly. I tried to lift the 
tail around into the wind and let the breeze 
keep the flames from spreading to the rest 
of the ship. Here was my precious entry 
for that greatest of all aviation events—the 
Pulitzer Race; my dream and ambition 
going up in smoke. About this time auto- 
mobiles and side cars arrived from all sides 
and I found people wringing my hands— 
people who had been talking quietly to me 
only a short time before. 

We finally subdued the fire without seri- 
ous damage and went on with our flights 
next day, after installing an air speed in- 
dicator and a few hand fire extinguishers. 
At this point I vowed never to take my 
place in a racing plane without first re- 
questing that the field fire engine be started 
and kept running until I had completed my 
flight. 

Many men who have since heard me 
make this request have smiled at it and 
joked about it, but one whiff of burning 
material in a ship which lands at greater 
than express-train speed will wash out any 
smile and still any joke. 


The Texas Wildcat 


After the first flight and all this excite- 
ment, I started in to ascertain just how 
much speed my ship would make. The 
Curtiss people had estimated its maximum 
rate at 185 miles an hour, but the best I 
could get out of it was only 182-183 miles 
an hour. Many changes were made and 
different propellers were installed and still 
no increase in speed was noted. 

By this time Lieutenant Brow’s ship was 
about completed; it certainly looked much 
cleaner in point of streamlining than mine, 
and I started to worry. He tested his ship 
over a timed course and it achieved the 
great speed of 198 to 199 miles an hour. 
That finished me. I was beaten before the 
race, 

I tried to coax the Curtiss people into 
installing wing radiators similar to Brow’s. 
Nothing doing. They did not have time, 
neither had they a contract or money from 
the Navy to do this; so I hurried to Wash- 
ington, and after being turned down half a 
dozen times I reached Admiral Moffett’s 
ear, and he authorized the Curtiss people 
by telephone to make the change if they 
could do so in time. Here was another 
rub—could they do it in time? No! They 
didn’t think they could, and so on. Well, 
to make a long story short, they made the 
change to get rid of me, for by this time my 
nagging was driving them crazy. 

When this had been straightened out and 
the Curtiss officials and myself had started 
saying good morning to each other as of 
yore, my search for more speed had brought 
to light the fact that there was a ship in one 
of the outlying sheds which had never been 


| flown wide open and which had untold pos- 


sibilities. 

It seems that this ship had been flown 
in the Omaha event in 1921 and had re- 
mained at about 1000 feet all through the 
race, and that the pilot had claimed that it 
was a crazy craft and would kill someone. I 
stoutly urged that the plane be wheeled out 
and made ready for flight. I remembered 
afterward how the Curtiss had 
looked when they granted my request. 
Someone had said that the ship should not 
be flown. Oh, what did that matter! I 
could and would fly it, and wide open too. 
I had to eat those words later. The crazy 
craft was known as the Texas Wildcat, and 
its name signified something too. There 


. } 
people 
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was only one glimmering of reason in my 
determination to try this plane—I must 
have more speed—much more—or I would 
be facing defeat a long time before the race 
even started. 

They finally put the plane on the field 
and told me to tear along. The pilot seat 
was almost on the tail, and the middle 
wing shut off the pilot’s vision for landing 
and taking off. If you ever see a pilot 
sitting that close to the tail of a machine, 
you can just possess yourself of the idea 
that every raising and depressing, how- 
ever slight, of the nose and tail of that 
plane will alternately tend to throw him 
through the bottom or pitch him clear of 
the plane. Away we went, this Wildcat and 
myself, and it required a very long ground 
run before it finally lurched into the air; 
and then things began to happen. 

It could not be held in levei flight and I 
felt as if I were flying like Mother Goose 
away out on the end of a broom. First I 
was pressed down into the seat, then strain- 
ing against the belt which anchored me to 
the plane, then over against one side, then 
against the other, and all these things over 
and over again. The plane answered in- 
stantly to the controls; it was supersensi- 
tive and bounded all over the heavens. By 
dint of hard work I finally got it on an even 
keel and headed for the time course, where 
observers had been stationed to record my 
speed. 

A racing plane must be flown in level 
flight for at least three miles before it can 
attain its maximum speed; it takes a run 
as long as that to get fully under way. I 
flew around to a point about three miles 
from the measured course and opened her 
wide. At first things were fair enough; the 
plane danced, dived and reared, but main- 
tained an approximately even 500-foot al- 
titude until the airspeed hand reached about 
185 miles an hour. At this point we were 
crossing the western end of the speed course, 
when lo and behold, the nose went down 
slowly but definitely, and the plane started 
on a long parabola toward the ground. [ 
drew back on the stick, but still we tore 
toward the ground. That was one point in 
my aviation life where the plane had the 
best of me. My controls brought no re- 
sponse, and while still diving straight to- 
ward the ground and a terrible mess, I cut 
the gun, and just about when I had given 
up hope the plane suddenly reared on its 
haunches and charged up into the air 1000 
feet or more. 


Aerial Blindness 


On my way to almost instant death, I 
had concluded that the tail surfaces had 
carried away when the machine failed to 
respond to the controls, but when I reached 
a safe altitude I looked around and found 
that the control surfaces were intact, and 
the plane was flying fairly well. Then it 
struck me all at once that there must be 
something wrong in the angles at which the 
wings and the tail stabilizers were set, and 
this might have caused the queer stunt, 
though only at very high speeds. So I opened 
up the motor once more—at 2000 feet this 
time, so we'd have lots of room—and sure 
enough when the air speed indicator hand 
roamed up to about 185 miles an hour, off 
we went in another mad dash to the ground. 
I cut the motor, and when the speed 
dropped below 180 miles an hour the plane 
reared its nose and again charged heaven- 
ward. There was the whole story. Then I 
understood and appreciated why that 
savvy pilot a year ago had remained pretty 
high all through the race, and had not 
traveled wide open. We learn as we go, I 
hope, and I have learned from this and 
other experiences not to charge in where 
smart men have feared to tread. So back 
we went, my aerial rabbit and myself, and 
landed on the home field. The propeller 
was changed and the angles I have men- 
tioned were altered to a proper relation and 
I flew the ship several times and it behaved 
very well. This instance presents one of 
the fascinating features about aviation 
today. The game is new and has not yet 
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reached the stage where every operation 
has been covered by some definite teaching 
or by some well-checked rule. We are all 
experimenting, pioneering, and to the 
pilot who veritably eats, sleeps and drinks 
aviation, aeronautics presents a lure to be 
found nowhere else in the world. 

Consider, for instance, the problems of 
turning high-speed planes at sharp angles 
and the effects upon the pilot. The first 
time I ever snapped a racing plane—old 
No. 6080—into a sharp turn, everything 
went black before my eyes. I simply could 
not see until I had completed the turn, and 
for an appreciable length of time thereafter. 
After this first experience of strange blind- 
ness I hesitated a long while before telling 
anyone of it, for fear that it might have been 
occasioned by some personal physical de- 
fect, and if this were so, then I'd lose my 
chance to enter the race. But after reason- 
ing the whole thing out and trying the ex- 
periment several times at a safe altitude, I 
decided that it was merely a normal reac- 
tion. However, when I told people who 
had not flown in high-speed planes, I was 
greeted with a smile, and someone promptly 
said “‘bunk”’ or something of a similar 
import. The difficulty of those who gidi- 
culed the idea was that none of them had 
attempted to snap one of these high-speed 
planes into a ninety-degree turn wide open, 
neither had they experienced the panicky 
feeling of sailing along at 180 miles an hour 
or better, unable to see. 


The Way to Fly 


Up to this time it had been possible to 
bring about a partial blindness by diving a 
plane for a great distance and then leveling 
out sharply into horizontal flight, but never 
had we had ships which could go fast 
enough in level flight to bring this blinding 
result about by turning sharply. 

A few days later, Lieut. Russell Maughan, 
Army Air Service, one of the greatest pilots 
I have ever seen, verified the blinding effect 
of turning a high-speed plane at a sharp 
angle, and as Homer quaintly tells us 
when King Tyndareus, the father of Helen 
of Troy, questioned his queen as to the un- 
earthly beauty of their daughter, his queen 
readily attributed her dazzling pulchritude 
to Jupiter, and the story goes on—‘“‘and 
this satisfied everyone, and the king 
With Lieutenant Maughan’s corroboration, 
therefore, everyone believed. 

Centrifugal force is the name of the force 
which holds the water in the bucket while 
it is being swung overhead, and it is this 
same force which presses a pilot down in his 
seat while the airplane is in a turn. The 
faster the machine flies and the sharper the 
change of direction, the stronger will this 
force become. While in such a turn, or in 
fact any perfect turn, the pilot finds that he 
is held in his normal sitting position, with 
no tendency to fall toward the low wing. 
And when we come to realize that this cen- 
trifugal force necessarily applies to the 
pilot as well as to the plane, we find that it 
tends to strip the blood from his head, pro- 
ducing what the medical profession calls 
anemia of the brain, with a resulting tem- 
porary blindness. It seems logical to believe 
that at some tremendous rate of speed, say 
500 or 600 miles an hour, a sharp turn 
might well so disturb and interrupt the 
action of the heart as to effect instant death. 

It is all very plain now, but it must be 
remembered that some years ago we knew 
much less than we do now, and the first hu- 
man to do anything new is confronted wit} 
the handicap of lacking a precedent. Re- 
member also that when this disturbing 
reaction was first reported it was incredu- 
lously received by the best flying ability of 
that time. 

This brings us to a discussion of 
actual flying of an airplane. There 
many ways of flying, over and above the 
strictly right way and the wrong way. I 
have always gone on the theory that unless 
I run the plane it will run me, and the 
surest way in the world to become really 
familiar with and thoroughly master of a 
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Otherwise it can't reach ALL your 
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designing the Pro-phy-lac-tic was 
to produce a brush that would 
reach all your teeth. 
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‘ tooth brush isa scientific 
instrument. No guesswork 
enters into its construction. It 
cleans teeth thoroughly. Skilled 
professional men for years 
studied the teeth and after ex- 
periments laid down certain re- 
quirements for the Pro-phy-lac- 


tic Tooth Brush. 


‘‘Above all else,’ they said, ‘‘this 
brush must reach every tooth.” So they 
curved the bristle surface to fit the curve 
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you to reach a// your teeth? Can you 
afford to take a chance with your teeth 
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them complete protection? See that 
your next brush is a Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
give your teeth the 1oo-per-cent cleans- 
ing that they need. 

Sold in three sizes by all dealers in the 
United States, Canada, and all over the 
world. Prices in the United States and 
Canada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 5o0c; 
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high-speed racing plane is to take it up to a 
safe altitude and proceed to twist it, turn 
it, stall it and keep it on anything but an 
even keel, in order to learn all its peculiari- 
ties, so that in time of emergency, when a 
quick, decisive maneuver is necessary, the 
pilot will know just how far he can go, and 
won’t hesitate to go the limit. 

I have studied closely some pilots for 
whom I have great admiration, such as 
Jimmie Doolittle, Russell Maughan, Hoey 
Barksdale and Sandy Sanderson, Steve 
Calloway, Dave Rittenhouse and many 
others, and their methods of attacking 
such problems, and they all follow the same 
general plan: First studying the plane, 
taking it off the ground in the best-known 
orthodox manner and, when a safe altitude 
has been reached, putting the craft through 
its paces. The idea is excellent, and they 
gain real command of their planes much 
sooner than the pilot who simply takes his 
plane into the air and sails around on an 
even keel and depends upon mere passage 
of time in operating the craft to become 
most knowledge 
which may be needed right away. 


possessed of necessary 


The Art of Scaling 


In language stripped of all things tech- 
nical, and speaking by way of analogy, the 
basic principle which makes it possible to 
keep an airplane in the air is the same prin- 
ciple which permitted us as boys to scale 
a clamshell or any flat surface for a much 
longer distance than we could throw around 
or square stone. The clamshell tended to 
remain floating as long as it traveled at a 
certain speed, and as soon as it lost its 
speed it dropped to the earth ina glide. We 
all recall seeing some of these same shells 
scaled up to a height and then on the 
downward flight come sailing back to the 
thrower, while the stone, as we remember, 
merely described a parabola and landed 
when its propelling force had been spent. 
An aircraft is merely the clamshell greatly 
enlarged and equipped with devices—that 
is, motor and propellers—which are a con- 
tinuation of the thrower’s arm, and which 
keep the scaling device going at the neces- 
sary speed. As soon as this device—the 
motor— ceases to function the scaling plane 
loses its forward speed and starts, in what 
we call a glide, to the ground. 

According to the length and breadth of 
the wings of an airplane and the weight 
which must be carried, there is a definite 
minimum speed at which the plane must 
travel to remain controllable and stay in 
the air. This minimum speed is called the 
stalling speed, and when the attempt is 
made to hold a plane in level flight travel- 
ing below this stalling speed, then some- 

ing happens. The nose will drop down 
sharply and the plane will dive straight 
down if the contro »held in the neutral 

» held so as to give 


position; or if they 
the plane a tendency to assume circular 
motion, then we find the plane progressing 
toward the earth in a tail spin or a spinning 
nose dive. The normal plane is so designed 
that a neutralization of the controls will 
stop the spin and place the plane in a glide 
which regulated within certain 

mits by the pilot. Flying is therefore 
merely the finely developed art of sealing, 
and this picture becomes mighty interest- 


i 


may be 


when we conceive of such aircraft as we 
flying today, weighing from 700 to 
0,000 or 40,000 pounds, and realize that 
they are merely scaling through the air 
When a pilot’s motor stops he must pus} 
the nose of his plane down to permit gravity 
so to act on his machine as to maintain a 
certain safe minimum speed. When this 
happens he is not permitted to loiter around 
remain suspended in the air in order 
to pick out a landing space—a potential 
necessity which must be always kept in 
mind. In landing he must always make con- 
tact with the ground headed into the wind, 
in order to touch his wheels at the lowest 
possible rate of speed. There you have a 
simple picture of what is known as a forced 


landing, and any puot who can fly CcrOSS 
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country for any long period of time and meet 
all motor-stoppage 
landing in well-chosen spots and always 
judging his distance and his terrain wit! 
precision and courage, is both lucky and 
You may notice luck obtains first 


place, considering all other th 


emergencies, always 


clever. 
ings equal, 
such as the pilot’s abil to think qu . 
and clearly, his training and experience, and 
the care he took to see that his plane was 
ready before he started. 

Another 
took place in the testing of No. 6080 
Curtiss Navy racer of 1922—was an at- 
tempt I was forced to make at landing cross 
In or- 
der to appreciate just what landing at this 
speed means, try to recall 


interesting occurrence which 


wind at seventy-five miles an hour 


your ideas as you 
stood close by and watched an express train 
whiz along, if you live in a section of the 
country where they have 
Add ten or fifteen miles an hour to that and 
rearrange your picture accordingly, and 
keep these ideas in mind so you can appre- 
ciate what is coming. For just as the ordi- 
nary service plane must be landed pointing 
directly into the wind, so is it necessary 
that a pilot be more than careful in follow- 
ing this precept when landing a racer. 
This particular day, after I had taken 
off, the wind switched from up and down 
the long run of the field to directly across 
the field, coming from over the hangars. 
Too bad, it is true, but, nevertheless, I had 
to land sometime, regardless of the wind 
direction. So I sailed around for five or ten 
minutes trying to figure a way out or, 
rather, into my hangar. And here is the 
way it worked. Down I went and placed 
my wheels close to the hangars and on a 
heading parallel thereto. The landing was 
fine, and nothing happened until I had lost 
a lot of my speed after rolling a good long 
way, but was still skipping along at about 
forty-five or fifty miles an hour, when the 
wind took charge and whirled my plane 
around, heading into it. The whirl about 
took place with such suddenness and such 
force that instead of just turning ninety 
degrees the plane swung about in its own 
length, stuck the )-ft wing into the ground 
and narrowly missed going over on its back. 


express trains. 


The wing tip was broken and the tires were 
torn off and the landing gear was strained 
and cracked. This was getting away very 
cheaply, but I had come close to wrecking 


the entire plane. 


Ain Army Victory 


We all had learned something very im- 
portant from this incident. When a plane 
is standing on the ground the only parts 
which touch the ground are the two wheels 
up toward the front of the plane and the 
tail skig—the spring affair projecting from 
the tail in the form of a shaft of strong 
wood or spring metal which rubs on the 
ground while the plane is moving. You can 
see that this stick, or tail skig, in its drag 
over the ground would tend to slow the 
plane down materially after a landing and 
guide it somewhat on a straight ground 
run. The tail skig on my plane was flat on 
the bottom and therefore did not tend to 
hold the machine on any given course; so 
we replaced the flat skig with a knife-edge 
surface, and this did actually keep the 
plane running straight, and we had no 
trouble thereafter in landing cross wind. 
All our racing planes have been equipped 
with this knife-edge tail skig since that 
time; such is the story of progress—wreck 
or near wreck, alteration, correction, re- 
finement in design, and that much nearer 
perfection. 

Shortly after this the new, secretly con- 
structed Army planes made their appear- 
ance, and oh, my, what they did have in 
Two hundred and ten or twelve 
miles an hour. Everyone was amazed 

The Pulitzer Race came along in due 
course of time and the Army won it hands 
down. Lieut. Russell Maughan, U.S. A., 
finished first at 206 miles an hour, and 
Lieutenant Maitland, U.S. A., won second 
place at 202 miles an hour, and Lieut. Hal 
Brow, U.S. N., third at 193 miles an hour, 
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the Navy for this 1923 race. The new 
planes were much harder to land and take 
off, due to the upper wing being plazed on 
top of the fuselage, thus cutting off the pi- 
lot’s view; but our experience of the year 
before permitted us to meet this new diffi- 
culty without much trouble. The ship had 
been beautifully streamlined and all the 
rough spots eliminated, and most important 
of all, these ships were equipped with metal 
propellers. Up to this time metal propellers 
were known to be much more efficient 
than the wooden propellers in point of 
speed, but had been used only on low- 
speed planes and engines. The wings were 
built along lines hitherto unknown, and in 
general the entire ship looked cleaner and 
stronger. 

Lieutenant Brow and I were assigned to 
fly the Curtiss Navy entries, and Lieuten- 
ants Calloway and Sanderson were nomi- 
nated to drive two planes which were being 
built by the Wright Aeronautical Company. 
Lieutenant Brow’s ship was ready first and 
he tested it in a masterly fashion and 
achieved the phenomenal speed of 248 or 
249 miles an hour in straightaway flight. 
My ship was ready soon afterward and, as 
they were sister ships, reached the same 
high speed of 248 or 249 miles an hour. At 
this time our entire attention was focused 
on finding the most efficient method for 
turning these ships. That question had not 
been settled by the previous year’s race, 
because some experts claimed that a sharp 
turn was best and others that a long grad- 
ual turn would bring the best results; but 
at any rate we all agreed that the pilot who 
should first learn which was the better way 
would be in possession of a big handicap. 


The Shenandoah 


When you begin turning planes traveling 
at such speeds, a turn that is too sharp will 
cause you to lose twenty to thirty miles an 
hour on your air speed indicator and a drop 
of from 100 to 200 engine revolutions a 
minute, and since it takes time to regain 
speed and the full revolutions again, that 
type of turn must needs be eliminated; 
while on the other hand, a turn which is too 
wide might keep your air speed meter and 
your revolution tachometer reading con- 
stant, and you might be forced to cover too 
much territory to complete the turn and 
thereby lose many precious seconds. 

To make a long story short, I found out 
ten days before the race that there is a 
compromise point between the two ex- 
tremes, and that this point is reached in the 
sharpest turn when the air speed meter and 
the tachometer readings will remain con- 
stant; and speaking for those among you 
who have flown airplanes, only to that 
point in a bank and turn where the rudder 
and flippers are about to interchange func- 
tions, and only to that point where the rud- 
der is used solely for the purpose of turning 
the plane and not to keep the nose of the 
craft from tilting up. I kept this bit of 
news to myself, as it was too important to 
be broadcast. 

A few days before the race we received 
word that the ZR-1, later christened the 
Shenandoah, the first American-built rigid 
airship, was on its way to St. Louis. The 
huge air liner was making what proved to 
bea flight of great experimental importance. 
She had left her hangar at Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, and was proceeding directly to St. 
Louis. It was a great bit of news and all 
airmen were intensely interested in keeping 
track of her progress. 

This type of aircraft alone enjoys the dis- 
tinction of rightly deserving the name aerial 
liner. She had left her home to journey 
about 1000 miles without stopping, and 
with no concern about flying cross country 
at night without the aid of elaborately 
lighted airways. She was a real air liner 
and was taking up the task of continuing 
on past the definitely marked limitations 
of the airplane. An airship may lose all her 
forward progress, and hover about, and 
still remain under control and _ perfectly 
safe, but not so with the airplane. Where 
the function of one ends the other begins, 
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and that is why the Navy is pioneering in 
this extremely important field. 

In time of war a suitably built and 
equipped airship may be sent 1000 miles or 
more off our coasts to take her post as sen- 
try, and remain there a week or ten days. 
Her scouting value will be beyond measure, 
and her radio communications as to the 
composition and disposition of the hostile 
fleet will permit us to prepare for the de- 
fense of such points as will be indicated by 
the very nature of the information fur- 
nished. All the officers of the Navy racing 
team were standing officer-of-the-day duty 
in turn at the little camp we had estab- 
lished, and one officer remained in camp 
while the rest went into town each morn- 
ing. I was lucky enough to have the duty 
when she arrived. 

Our camp was on the alert at three A.m. 
and we were straining our eyes and ears to 
pick her up. Just at dawn she hove into 
sight, and presented a beautiful picture. 
The first rays of the sun were gleaming 
along her sleek silver sides, and as she 
turned to circle the field the light played 
along her entire length. She shone resplend- 
ently in the dim early morning, like some 
visitor from another world, as she majes- 
tically executed her maneuvers preparatory 
to landing, and our good old flag never 
looked so beautiful as it did at that mo- 
ment, fluttering from her halyards. 

It is pretty hard to awaken warm enthu- 
siasm among humans at that early hour; 
but for some reason unknown to us all, 
everyone, from the officer of the day down 
to the cook, gave voice to a rousing cheer, 
as if we had won a great victory, and then 
each turned to look at the other in self- 
conscious confusion at the spontaneous 
outburst. We fueled the big airship and 
replenished her larders, and assisted her to 
make ready for her return trip. A few 
hours later Admiral Moffett embarked, her 
lines were cast off, and she made off into 
the distance. 

This is just a little glance at what hap- 
pens to be a rare picture now, but which 
will be commonplace in the not distant 
future. A few days later Admiral Moffett 
returned by airplane in time to witness the 
race, 

The day before the race I thought of a 
little psychological stunt which might not 
aid and assist my opponents. After the 
manner of one who is making a great fuss 
to hide his intention, I tipped off a few 
people to the fact that I was going around 
the race course once with my racing ship 
wide open, and asked them to use a stop 
watch and check my time. 


Applied Psychology 


Brow and I knew that our ships were 
capable of traveling within a mile an hour 
of each other, but we did not know what 
the Wright Company’s entries would do. 
We had 510-horse-power motors and their 
planes were equipped with motors which 
were reputed to develop close to 800 horse 
power. Everyone watched everyone else 
during those days. I started around the 
course and came to the first pylon, ten 
miles from the starting point, turned there 
and headed toward the next pylon, and 
when I had come to within a few miles of it 
I left the course and hurried by a short cut 
back to the home pylon, and flashed past 
the finishing line and landed. 

The amateur timers were stumped. I 
had made the thirty-—as they thought 
miles at the rate of 248 miles an hour, and 
as a plane’s time around a closed course is 
always five or six miles less than its straight- 
away speed, due to turning losses, everyone 
believed that I had done something to my 
ship, or had found a way to eliminate the 
turning losses. At any rate everyone but 
myself went home that night feeling blue; 
they could not get that 248 miles an hour 
out of their heads, and it suited my pur- 
poses beautifully. 

Another point which I was soon to see 
had been left untouched was the manner 
in which the different pilots intended to 
start the race. The home pylon was right 
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in front of the judges’ stand, and the start- 
ing and finishing line was at right angles to 
the home stretch. The instructions we had 
received were interpreted at first glance to 
mean that we would each come down the 
home stretch wide open, cross the starting 
line and turn at the same time, and then 
away for four times around. I have al- 
ready pointed out that turning this type of 
plane always means some loss in speed, and 
here was a turn right as we went over the 
starting line. After studying the rules I 
found that the instructions might also be 
interpreted so as to permit me to eliminate 
the first turn and come across the starting 
line at such a slight angle that I could speed 
on the first leg of the course without turn- 
ing. This scheme was mine and I kept my 
own counsel. 

I had a hunch that while this plan was 
perfectly legal, it might take the judges by 
surprise and possibly elicit a ruling against 
me; and oh, what a lucky thing it was for 
me that I journeyed over to the judges’ 
stand before the race and explained what 
I wanted to do! They listened to me, but 
they were so busy arranging their electrical 
timing devices that they merely O. K.’d 
the idea, and I went back and made ready 
for the race. I found out afterward that 
the judge who saved me from being dis- 
qualified was Mr. Otis Porter, and he re- 
minded the others, when they mentioned 
disqualifying me, that they had just heard 
my plan and had agreed to its legitimacy. 
They were tremendously surprised, how- 
ever, when I came down from behind them 
in a terrific, roaring dive from about 3500 
feet and crossed the starting line without 
turning. The diving start and the elimina- 
tion of this first turn practically won the 
race for me. 


Checking the Course 


After flashing by the starting line my im- 
mediate task was to get my ship on the race 
course and keep it there at all times. If 
it were possible to fly such a race at 500 
or 1000 feet altitude, there would be very 
little difficulty on this score, but from a 
height of 200 feet the pilot’s range of vision 
is greatly restricted by a close-up horizon. 
It must be remembered also that a racing 
pilot, traveling wide open, can see only dead 
ahead, or straight over the nose of his ma- 
chine, and then only by looking through 
the two little glass inserts which are six 
inches long by three inches high. Neces- 
sarily there is no such thing as looking 
over the side, since the wings are directly in 
the line of vision, and anyhow it is impos- 
sible to project one’s head out into the 
terrific wind stream. 

But, getting back to the story of the race 
again: I had just passed the starting line, 
and my course brought me about 100 feet 
to the right of a tall tree at the end of the 
field. Having passed that, then directly 
over a group of red farm buildings with 
white trimmings. There it was. Now for 
a windmill, which had to be passed about 
100 yards to the left. That checked per- 
fectly, and now the course was straight 
ahead; then for the right bank of the 
Missouri River; the distinguishing mark 
here was a sharp rise in the river bank. As 
soon as I reached the river I dropped down 
between the banks in order to take ad- 
vantage of their shelter from the strong 
cross wind. All these points had to be 
picked up and checked instantly, or I would 
have passed them and been off the course, 
and then disaster would have ensued. 

The next mark was a mud flat in the 
river, and when that had swept by I started 
looking for a white patch on the far bank 
of the Mississippi River. | headed straight 
for it, and after a few seconds of flying an 
old railroad station came into view. Half 
a mile this side of it I knew I must start on 
my first turn. Around I swept, and I could 
clearly see the pylon and the observers on 
top of it. There was a railroad track which 
paralleled this new leg of the course and | 
had to fly about a hundred yards to the 
right of it. Where were those high-tensior 

Continued on Page 86 
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Continued from Page 84) 

wire towers which cut the course here? 
They should have been right ahead. They 
were not there! Seconds flitted by. Still 
no wires! It became necessary to nose the 
plane down a little to increase the range of 
visibility. That cost time, but the dip re- 
vealed the towers. I was still on the course 
and the dip was repaid! Dips were for ex- 
treme emergencies only. Time was pre- 
cious! Next, a red granary swept by and 
then two placid little ponds appeared, one 
on each side of the railroad track, which 
warned me that the second leg was almost 
completed and that there was a pylon a 
short distance ahead and that another turn 
had to be started just as a pile of rocks 
flitted by. 


The Home Stretch 


The turn was over and I was now on the 
last leg, headed for the home pylon and 
timers’ stands. This was a difficult leg. 
There were no places to drop into in case 
of motor trouble, except the Missouri River, 


.which lay about four miles ahead. A forced 


landing on such terrain would have shat- 
tered the ship like an eggshell, and there 
were no outstanding landmarks by which 
to identify the course. It was necessary to 
drop to about fifty feet over the trees and 
head for a patch of fir trees. There they 
went, and now it was necessary to bear a 
bit to the right to cross that little island in 
the river at the proper point. There it was, 
and not such a bad shot at that. Now for 
the ridge which hid the home field. My 
course was marked by a great dead tree, 
which stood stark against the sky. That 
had to be passed close by, but it was sensi- 
ble to jump up to about 200 feet here to 
clear this marker with safety. Not too 
high, however, because that would have 
cost precious seconds. A flash and it was 
gone! And now there was plenty of room 
ahead. The hangars were a white blur; the 
huge crowd was just a black mark. There 
was the big white starting line, then a turn, 
and then off to run the course again! Three 
more times ‘the course had to be traversed 
in*this manner, and then the home stretch 
and the finishing line. During all this time 
I had to keep the keenest kind of watch 
over my instrument board. There was the 
tachometer, which had to be watched for 
the slightest variation. This meant power, 
and it had to be held at the maximum. 
There was the water gauge, and if that 
started to climb I was going to have 
trouble—and maybe too soon to permit me 
to reach the home field. The gasoline- 
pressure gauge recording the pressure at 
which the fuel was being supplied to the 
engine had to be watched, because if this 
pressure dropped, the hand pump had to 
be operated immediately or the engine 
would stop. Also I had to watch the 
oil-pressure and oil-temperature gauges 
most closely. If the oil started to rise in 
temperature there would be excessive fric- 
tion and abnormal heat would be developed 
somewhere, and the oil pressure would drop; 
or perhaps the oil-pressure pump might 
have failed, which would have been re- 
corded instantly on the gauge. And as a 
normal oil-temperature and oil-pressure 
reading meant that all the whirling, whip- 
ping, moving parts of the engine were being 
lubricated properly, it was extremely neces- 
sary constantly to keep this gauge in view. 

My ears told me if my motor skipped 
a beat, and my sense of feeling instantly 
apprised me of any unusual vibration. 
Every once in a while my gaze went back 
to the air speed meter to be sure that the 
ship was still making about 247 or 248 
miles an hour. At all times I was subcon- 
sciously and mechanically checking the 
actual operating of the plane's controls, 
keeping the ship at the required altitude 
and on a sufficiently even keel. While all 
these demands were being made and satis- 
fied, | always had to have some definite 
plan in mind to meet a possible engine fail- 
ure and the consequent forced landing. 
And if this grief had cropped up | had to 


be able instantly to decide upon which 
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direction to turn and how far I was from an 
emergency landing field. A great part of 
this business may be attended to, it is true, 
long before the race, and when the indus- 
trious, painstaking pilot has worked out 
all these details he can tuck them away in 
the back of his head and carry on with the 
rest of his work. 

At last I found myself coming down the 
home stretch, and breathed a sigh of relief 
that my motor had continued to roar stead- 
ily and smoothly. I had not seen a single 
airplane and wondered what the judges had 
clocked my speed at. By consulting the 
chronometer on the instrument board I 
knew that I had completed each lap in a 
little more than seven minutes, and the 
whole race —124.27 miles—in a little more 
than thirty minutes. 

How great that fraction was, I knew, 
would be of extreme importance to me, and 
in my haste to get out of the air and find 
out, I neglected a good safe rule, and used 
up the entire field while making my land- 
ing. Ordinarily, before attempting to land, 
a cautious pilot will always circle his home 
field a few times at the low speed of a hun- 
dred miles an hour or so, after flying for any 
length of time at excessive speeds, in order 
to become accustomed to handling his con- 
trols at the reduced speed, and to accom- 
modate his eyes to the change. My sole 
excuse was my anxiety and haste to find 
out what that fraction over thirty minutes 
flat amounted to. I called to the first 
mech who came within hailing distance, 
and he yelled “£233 miles an hour,” and 
I well remember snapping back, ‘‘Oh, hell, 
it’s over 240.” 

Then someone called, ‘‘243.67 miles an 
hour,” and I knew, not that I had won but 
that I was well up in the running. 

As I had started before Brow I naturally 
had finished and landed before he com- 
pleted his last lap, and until the news of 
the time he had made on this last lap had 
been announced, I did not know that I had 
won a Pulitzer Race and was proud pos- 
sessor of my greatest ambition. 

Then the commotion started. Admiral 
Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, was first to reach me. He shook hands 
heartily and seemed very much pleased. 
I then had to find my coat and cap and 
necktie. And the admiral, in high spirits 
at the Navy victory, passed me his cap and 
urged me to wear it. You can’t really ap- 
preciate this unless you know that an ad- 
miral’s service cap is fairly drenched with 
glittering gold and a lieutenant’s cap has 
only one small gold band on it. The ad- 
miral could well afford to be pleased, in as 
much as it was directly due to his initiative 
and farsightedness and energy that the 
Navy had built these ships to win. 


Precious Seconds 


Then followed a multitude of handshakes, 
and I was hustled over in my smeky 
clothes to meet the governor of Missouri 
and Mr. Orville Wright and his sister, 
Miss Catherine Wright, and almost every- 
one in the world. On my way through the 
surging crowd I received a real tribute from 
areal person. I felt someone tugging at my 
smoky shirt sleeve, and upon turning to see 
who was seeking to attract my attention 
I found that the tugger was a small freckle- 
faced boy who boastingly called to his 
friends, “I touched him.”’ That was a 
compliment worth remembering. 

My first lap was at the rate of 245 miles 
an hour. It was my fastest lap and the 
fastest time made in the whole race. I 
finished first at 243.67 miles an hour, and 
Lieutenant Brow finished second at more 
than 241 miles an hour. The two Wright 
racers finished third and fourth at 230.6 and 
230.5 miles an hour, and the Army entries 
finished fifth and sixth, as they were pilot- 
ing planes which were a couple of years old. 

The difference between first and second 
places amounted to only eight and a fraction 
seconds for the total distance traveled 
124.27 miles. Seconds may be lost without 
thought, but they are very precious, and 
though eight seconds seems like a mighty 
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short time viewed as time only, their trans- 
lation into linear distance runs into quite 
amazing figures at the speeds at which we 
were traveling. In this case, had we been 
running the race plane against plane instead 
of the plane against time, I would have 
finished more than 2800 feet ahead of the 
second plane, even though there was only 
eight seconds difference in time. 
Lieutenant Brow flew just the kind of 
race we all had expected of him, urging his 
ship and motor for every mile he could get 
out of them, and if his motor had performed 
perfectly the result might have been differ- 
ent. Heistypical of what we call areal pilot, 
clear-headed, courageous and possessed of 
a quiet determination which generally ac- 
complishes what it starts out to do. 


A Game Landing 


You can readily see that though we are 
slashing speed marks and destroying the 
comparative conceptions of units smaller 
than the mile, we are still using the minute 
and second units of time and are steadily 
driving timers of such events to the cal- 
culations of tenths of seconds. 

Another most interesting point about 
the race is a comparison of the times of the 
planes which finished third and fourth. 
The difference amounts to about one-half 
a second. This is simply marvelous when 
we consider that two racing airplanes can 
be so uniformly built and so skillfully flown 
for a distance of 124.27 miles with only a 
half second difference in point of time. 
The planes would have finished separated 
by about 175 feet had the event been run 
like a horse race, and the achievement will 
stand for a long time to the credit of Lieu- 
tenant Sanderson of the Marine Corps and 
Lieutenant Stephen Calloway of the U.S 
Navy as proof of their consummate pilot- 
ing skill and airmanship. 

One incident of this race will always re- 
main with me. The Wright racers had 
started before Brow and myself, and had 
finished their race before we took off, and as 
Sanderson came over the finishing line he 
pulled his ship up to about 2500 feet and 
circled the field. 

All at once we saw that he was in trouble. 
His motor had quit, and the landing of a 
racing plane with a dead motor is always 
ticklish work. 

Sandy was within easy gliding distance 
of the field, but if he had attempted to 
land toward the crowd with a dead motor 
he might easily have overshot the field and 
run amuck into the closely packed throng 
Realizing this, Sandy gamely tried to land 
in an adjoining field. We all saw him go 
down, and when he must have touched the 
earth behind a small rise of ground we saw 
a cloud of dust slowly come up from the 
point of contact. We were certain he had 
been killed, and when a motorcycle came 
rushing up to my plane with a race official 
on board calling out that Sandy was safe, 
and only slightly injured, I was certain that 
this was not true, but that they had given 
us this news to keep our spirits high. I left 
the ground at the start of that race fully 
believing that my old friend Sanderson had 
been killed. But happily I found out after 
ward that my guess was not true and that 
Sandy had had a miraculous escape and had 
only been chipped up a bit. Sandy has al 
waysseemed toenjoy a charmed life anyway 

I have spent quite some time describing 
the Pulitzer Race of 1923, not because | 
happened to be lucky enough to win it but 
because it is generally conceded to hay 
been the most interesting and most hotly, 
contested race of its type that has bee: 
held so far. The difference between first 
and second places in every other Pulitze: 
Race, in point of miles an hour, has never 
been so small as it was in this race. In this 
event it was less than two miles an hour 
whereas in the 1925 Pulitzer, when we ex 
pected the closest kind of competition, the 
winner finished about eight miles an hour 
ahead of the entry which finished second 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles b: 
Lieutenant Williams. The next will appear in ar 
early issue 
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When you see the New Easy 
speed the clothes from basket to line, 
you'll say you never really knew what 
it meant to do a quick washing before. 


The New Easy takes no harmful short- 
cut to cleanness. It gains its swiftness 
by doing two things at once—washing 
and drying. Eight double sheets, or the 
equal in other clothes, are dried at one 
time, while eight more sheets are being 
washed. Two things are done at once— 
a double quantity of clothes handled 
at one time. 


That is how the New Easy does a com- 
plete washing in half the time, without 
wearing out the clothes or tiring you. 
If you used your own careful hands 
and took hours of time, you couldn't 
wash the clothes as gently as the Easy’s 
famous Vacuum ( ups, OT dry them as 
gently as the Easy’s marvelous new 


aryer. 


The Easy’s dryer never breaks buttons 


SYRACUSE WASHING MA(¢ 


double sheets or 
the equal in other 
clothes, are handled at one 


time by the New Easy. 
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Here’s SPEEB of a new 


~ kind in washing clothes 


By washing and drying together, the New Easy cuts time in 
half. Yet the clothes aren't rushed, and you aren’t hurried. 


or tears them off. It never puts wrinkles 
in clothes—ironing is far easier 


Water handled for you 


A marvelous new water-circulating 
system takes the suds, the 

and the blue water as eacl 

spun from the clothes in th« 

returns them to the proper tt 

you're through washing, ¢! 

culating system empties th 

you into SINK 


sound wonderful? 
We will lend you an Easy FREE 
FREE—We want you to see all these 


wonders ot the New Easy tor yourself 
If you will just call up the nearest Easy 
dealer or write us, a New Easy will be 
lelivered to your door for vour week's 
There is no cost and no obli 
If you wish to keep the Easy, you 
ive a small deposit and pay the 
e in small monthly amounts. 
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Prest-O-Lite still serving Marmon 


THE Marmon of 1906 was a great automobile -:- the Marmon of 1926 is a great 
automobile -:- twenty years have brought many changes — but Marmon’s belief in 
Prest-O-Lite has not changed -:- the steady advance of Marmon has been most 
noteworthy -:- today, it stands high in the company of truly fine motor-cars ->- and 
Prest-O-Lite’s satisfaction in having been able to meet the ever exacting requirements 


of Marmon is not slight ~3- Prest-O-Lite is proud 


of the long association, and -3- so is Marmon. Prost O Lite 
a os 


PREST-O-LITE STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTOR-CARS AND RADIO 





THE TREES SAID TO THE BRAMBLE, “COME 


Fitzjerald had been through the tow: 
There was no newspaper, because, first, the 
editors were all in jail, and because, s« 
ond, a mob had wrecked the plant. Feeling 
ran very high against Wobblies, Loth 
ans, even leaguers. The mob that wrecked 
the newspaper plant had earlier assaulted 
the jail, meaning to lynch Semicorn. It had 
entered, in fact, and got its hands on him 
The sheriff was a man of strength. He 
saved his prisoner, but in the struggle Sen 
corn was wounded, no one knew how badl; 

** Angus,” I’ve been thinkir 
of what you said to Capuchin on his re 
sponsibility that he did everything but 
pull the trigger —not meaning 
course, and yet, in fact, by words, by sug 
gestion, by flinging about combustible ma 
terials of thought, inciting another type of 
mentality to commit an insane act. Does 
that not apply to me also?” 

He answered, you 
tional.” 

**Don’t evade me, please 

‘“*A terrible responsibility does rest upon 

the intellectual radicals,’’ he said. “If you 
press me, I am obliged to say I think so 
They talk revolution philosophically, me 
ing change, if they what they do 
mean. On a plane beneath | 
distinctions other people talk revolution, 
using the same words, and they are 
The intellectuals’ 
They say revolution and see nothing. These 
others say revolution and see it taking place 
in the historical manner, as a brutal physi 
cal drama, and it seems to me these others 
are right. That is what 
mean. And if the intellectuals don’t mean 
revolution in this historical figure, they 
ought to find some other word for what 
they are talking about. 

‘“*T recall a conversation with the 
of a radical German newspaper in Frank- 
fort, years ago. We were at lunch, talking 
politics. They kept speaking of the revo- 
lution. I said, ‘What do you mean when 
you say revolution?’ First, they stared at 
me, and then they said, ‘ You don’t suppose 
we mean killings in the street and blood in 
the gutters? That cannot happen in Ger 
many.’ I said I only wished to be sure 
Thousands of people who read that paper 
and repeated its very phrases exactly did 
mean killings in the street and blood in the 
gutters. 

And when this did actually happen those 
editors were of course horrified. That was 
not what they meant at all. The same 
words, the same language, the same imag 
philosophical on one plane, literally under- 
stood on the other. well!’ 

There were sounds of 
then a thud on the floor 
twice—a third time. In the intervals could 
heard an ominous buzzing 
Someone came running up to say there was 
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ance produced a hush. She went to the 
edge of the porch, and said, “1 am at home 
If you want to see me you may come in. 
But please do not break my windows.’ 
That there half 
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walk, but those 
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occurred. = 
door, not at all 
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She included him with her Lothians, to 
whom she was intensely loyal. Lately, with 
the unfolding of her emotional nature, there 
had been added to her sense of loyalty a 
dee} er feeling. She began to think of them 
as children. Here again was the mother 
lisguised and projected. But now 
a new and more definite experience. Never 
before had this hunger possessed a tragic 
and helpless object upon which to fix itself. 
Semicorn became that object, and it turned 
extravagantly to him. 
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12OO00 Members of 


utomobile Club 


Invite You to the Great Southwest 


The 


land of eternal 
uthern ¢ ( unttes of 
jund as large as 
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400 miles in 
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wonderful scenic, roman- 

tic, historical and sporting 

attractions are connected by a 

web of broad, paved, modern 

hig! following the paths 

hallowed by Indian legends and the tradi- 

the early settlers, and inviting one 

to drive on and on and on in perfect safety 
and comfort. 

Never before has 


this captiy 


ways, 
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motoring been so en- 
ating region. Never 
before has it been so easy for you to reach 
Southern California. 

Maint a highly trained organiza 
serve its more than 120,000 mem- 
bers from its huge headquarters buik ling 
in Los Angeles and its branch offices in 31 
ot the principal business centers of Southern 

ia, and with the experience of 26 
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Club of Southern California 
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San Diego County, the home of Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s tmmortal Ramona, wher 
hover the ghosts of Cabrillo and Portola. 

The chain of 2/ quaint Franciscan 
Missions, founded before the American 
Re volution, that stretch Li tween the DAVS 
of San Diego and San Fran 1SC0. 

The 101-mile drize along the » Rim of the 
World in San Bernardino County’s entran 
ing mountains ah / WLle 7 pon M1LLe j 
scented orange orchards. 
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Join a Motor Club! 


HE Automobile Club 
California — by far the motor- 
ing club America — seeks members 
But there's a 

ub providing similar services near you, 
wherever you may be in these United States. 
It deserves your support and co-operation, 
for only by organization can the interests 
protected and advanced. 
Worthy throughout the 
land are fighting your battles every day. 
lre vou doing your share by giving them 
ur support? If not, hunt up your 


) 
1H Ul foday. 


Southern 


automobile clubs 
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maps and full and authentic information 
on road conditions between your home and 
Southern California. 

Its Outing Bureau will tell you where 
the biggest fish are being caught, the finest 
game bagged and the best places to camp 
or to enjoy the recreation attractions of 
the region, are to be found. 

Its Hotel and Garage Department will 
direct you to comfortable hostelries en 
route and in this territory, and should your 
car require mechanical attention, 
mend reliable 


recom 
garages. 

The Sign Posting Department has erected 
and maintains, at the sole expense and 
effort of the Club, 190,000 signs to guide 
you and guard you while you are here and 
on vour journey. These signs extend from 
Kansas City, Omaha, Salt Lake City and 
kK] Paso, Texas, on the principal transcon 
tinental highways. 

Its Highway Patrol Service, rendering 
mechanical first aid and covering the chiet 
highways in Southern California, will vir 
tually be at your elbow to assist you In any 
difficulty you may experience on the road. 

And if you prefer to ship your car to 
California, the Club’s Forwarding Ds part 
ment will make all arrangements, oak no 
charge to you except the actual freight, 


AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF SOUTHERN 
The Friend lo All M otorists Since 1900 : 
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Southern Ca fornia 


and at a considerable saving in this item. Monterey and Carmel, the pione: 
It is sportland, indeed, 1s this thrice of the 49ers, San Francisco, and the 
blessed land—a revelation to the transient beside the Golden Gate, the R« 
visitor; a source of unending joy to those Highway and the wonderful Pacific North 
who have chosen it as their home. west. 
And when you have reveled to your The 120,000 members of the Automo 
heart’s content in this magic country, turn bile Club of Southern California—the 


CLUD exten 


your motor’s nose northward to the attrac- pioneer of all modern motor 


tions of Central and Northern California the hand of comradeship and bid you come. 
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The microscope shows why 
Barreled Sunlight can’t hold dirt 


These photographs of paint surfaces were 
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with a handsome lustre that lasts for years... 
_ AINTENANCE” isno prob- Resists the ‘yellowing tendency,’’ quire a full Gloss finish, Barreled 
lem when walls and wood too. The Rice Process of manufac Sunlight is also made in a washable, 
work are painted with Barreled ture enables us to guarantee that handsome Semi-Gloss and an at 
lf i . Sunlight. Barreled Sunlight will remain tractive, uniform Flat finish. 
J ges ‘ uni os Occasional wiping with a damp white longer than any gloss paint , You can ~ rye ry = ces 
seetriascenesinna cloth removes every smudge from of enamel, domestic or foreign, Soni Panes Wine sore thon 
By simply adding colors-in-oil to this velvet-smooth finish. Nor will applied under same conditions. one coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight 
2 a ete ania frequent washings injure it. The Even such large paint-users as Undercoat first. See coupon below. 
ee eee original deep lustre lasts for years. hotels, schools, hospitals, office U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. ' 
about the new Barreled Sunlight Barreled Sunlight costs less than buildings, and industrial plants find Factory and Main Offices 
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(Continued from Page 89) 
But she had gone so far alone and conspir- 
acy was so foreign to her nature that she 
was wretched at heart. 

The sight of Fitzjerald reminded her of a 
part of her life that had been so tranquil in 
contrast with the latter part, and seemed 
now so remote that she could hardly sup- 
pose it had been all one piece of continuous 
reality. For an instant it stood otherwise. 
Everything this side of Jones Street was un- 
real; it would dissolve like an ugly dream. 
And she could have cast herself headlong 
upon Fitzjerald, standing there in the door- 
way, filling it and looking in, to ask him if 
this were not so, turning child herself. 

“T want to take you for a ride,” 
Fitzjerald. 

“Thanks,” she said. 
ciable, but I'll go.” 

As they were leaving, he said, ‘“‘ Would it 
matter if we got back late? I mean are you 
leaving anything in suspense?” 

“No,” she answered. “I’m 
The later the better.” 

They drove for an hour on a road Jael did 
not know— hardly more than a track on the 
buffalo grass. 

Suddenly he turned around the shoulder 
of a small butte and stopped out of view 
of the road. They walked a short distance 
to a spring and sat there in the shade of a 
glacial bowlder. 

“IT know what you have been doing,”’ he 
said. ‘“‘I know what’‘is to take place to- 
night.” 

Her first reaction was one of anxiety for 
the plot. 

“How did you find it out?” 

“By the exercise of my faculties,” 
said. ‘‘That’s all irrelevant.” 

**But is it likely anyone else knows?” 

“T think not,” he said. “In that sense 
your enterprise is probably safe. That is 
not to say it could not have been discov- 
ered—only, that no one has had any suspi- 
cion. I knew you too well not to suspect 
you. That's where I started.” 

“But I couldn’t tell you,” she said. 

“T understand that,” he answered, “‘and 
though I have known it for some time I 
couldn’t speak of it, either, for I realized 
how necessary it was for you to go through 
with it. You have gone through with it 
Your part is accomplished. A very practi- 
cal piece of work, if I permit myself to ad- 
mire it. Now my part begins.” 

“Your part!” 

“Mine. ThepartI take. First, I speak of 
consequences. You will be found out. It is 
certain. All your care has been to safe- 
guard the end in view. As concerns your- 
self, you have been reckless. Have you 
thought of the personal consequences?”’ 

“Don’t, Angus. Don’t—please.” 

“Now hear me, Jael. I possess this in- 
formation. It is mine. I may do with it 
what I please. I am resolved to use it in 
one of two ways, and as we stand here you 
shall choose. Either you will bind yourself 
upon your word to put yourself entirely in 
my hands, go with me now from this spot, 
remain in my keeping until I release you 
or I will go immediately to Liberty and 
rrevent the delivery of Semicorn.” 

‘““Angus! What are you saying? You do 
not —you cannot—yes, but you do mean it, 
don’t you? I know you. We do not begin 
now and here to play with words. Say it 
igain, please. Say it carefully.” 

“If you say yes, we go on from here; 
and on, wherever I see the way — 

“You as my jailer.” 

“T as your keeper.” 

“And if I say no?” 

“Tf you say no, I shall go at once to Lib- 
erty and give information of your plot.” 

“And as to going—with you-——to 
where?” 

“Nowhere. To invisibility. 
vanish away together.” 

“For how long?” 

“Until I shall release you.” 

“T see,” she said. “Until Semicorn is 
discovered. Until then, you think. I tell 
you I have put all my intelligence to this. 
The plan is perfect. He will never be 
found.” 


said 


“I’m not at all so- 


all clear. 


he 


on 


We shall 
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“Well,” said “T tell vou I 
have used such wits as I possess to a similar 
end. We shall never be found either.” 


She was quite still for several minutes 


Fitzjerald, 


“Angus, while we are still friends, as of 
old, let us speak our thoughts freely. We 
are not playing a game, are we? You ap- 
parently do not understand. This is an ir 
dignity to my person, to my personality, to 
the soul of me. You wish to save me. You 
are willing to sacrifice yourself to save me 
The sentiment is noble. But to be saved at 
all is repugnant to me. To be saved in this 
manner is ignominious.”’ 

“‘T know all that,” he said. “I admit it.” 

**And you will admit also that you have 
no right to put me to this choice.” 

“Admitted,” he said. 

“T am trying to keep it clear,” she said. 
“You have the power to oblige me to say 
yes. That I admit. I cannot prevent you 
from defeating my project if Isay no. This, 
you must see, is at bottom simply a ques- 
tion of physical strength. You are the 
stronger. I mean, if it were reversed you 
could prevent me from defeating you. You 
could detain me here by brute force.” 

““You shall choose,”’ he said, looking at 
his watch. 

“One more word, Angus. You can oblige 
me to say yes. You can. But if you do I 
shall never forgive you. It will be as a 
solid wall between us forever.” 

“Even so.” 

“‘T should be unable to help hating you.” 

“‘T’m sorry,” he said. 

She stood for a while looking into the 
spring, with her back to him. 

** Are you ready to take my word?” 

“T am listening for it,”’ he said, ‘“‘and I’m 
hoping it will be no.” 

“Yes,” she said, turning to face him, with 
an expression he had never seen. 

He held out his hand; she turned away. 

“Then let’s be starting,” he said. “‘Take 
the back seat, please, and find the rug. We 
shall be driving all night.” 

This was Fitzjerald’s one extravagant 
enterprise in the field of emotional action 
and need not be otherwise explained. It be- 
came fantastic. That would be supposed. 
From an overdeveloped life of the mind the 
descent to emotionalism, when it occurs, is 
Being new, the taste in romantic be- 
Its 


steep. 
havior is rank, juvenile and uncritical. 
gratification is a wonderful debauch. 


XXV 

N THE Mississippi River a little 
twenty-foot scow with a cabin on her 
and a long oar over the stern for either 
steering or lazy propulsion, nosing about in 
the flats, stuck on a sand bar, drifting with 
the current or tied up in the shade at sun- 
down, a wisp of violet smoke curling out of 
her stovepipe funnel, a smell of bacon com- 
ing off on the breeze, will not be observed, 
remembered or missed, especially if she is 
unpainted and dingy. If her whole com- 
pany consists of one man and one woman it 
is quite enough, and all that life’s maritime 
regulations require. If the members of this 
company are not on speaking terms, that is 
unfortunately human. Proximity does it 
Or if the woman were mostly invisible and 
the man, lazing aft, conducted an inter- 
minable monologue, you would understand. 
But there was one such scow, more aim- 
less seeming than the rule is, on which the 
man talked a high language, as if he were 
reading a book, though he was not; and if 
listened they 
picious, knowing some 


the other river people had 
would have been sus 
thing was wrong 
The woman inside but she 
knew what a blessed relief it would be 
break character, to scream, to quarrel, t 
fight, as the other river women were doing, 


r suddenly, end 


never spoke; 


ing sometimes with a splash, the sound of 
it all coming swiftly across half a mile of sti 
water, the staccato vibrations intensified 
This woman appeared when the meal wa 
ready. The meal was eaten in silence. Sh« 
washed up the things and set them away, a 
if that Then 
sometimes she went forward and sat in a 
little sawbuck chair, slapping mosquitoes. 


were a self-assigned task 
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The man reclined aft, smoking and rum- 
bling. He was undiscouraged, though the 
woman seemed never to be listening. The 
reader may not care to listen either. Noth- 
ing happens right away, and one who likes 
may skip. 

Evenings, mornings, afternoons, the man 
rumbled, and his sayings were such as 
these: 

“The people are not radical here. They 
are conservative. The soil is young, the 
hour is young, opportunity is young. Radi- 
calism in this country is a pale ferocity; a 
personal attitude disguised as a social in- 
tention. If you are really radical there is 
something the matter with you. There was 
nothing the matter with the people of New 
Freedom. They were too young to have any- 
thing the matter with them. They had no 
impulse to destroy anything. What they 
did want and all they wanted was increased 
participation in the material benefits of the 
order that is; which is not radicalism. Now 
comes a man like Capuchin, bidding them 
rise as peasants against the castle. They 
are not peasants. They are proprietors of 
the land they work. And there is no castle. 
What stands for it is an invisible fact called 
capitalism. They discover that they them- 
selves are capitalists, interested not in the 
destruction of capitalism but in the proper 
working of it. Which again is not radical- 
ism. It is the despair of the radical cult. If 
these people had been radical, wishing to 
destroy the order, they could have under- 
stood a deed like Semicorn’s. Instead, they 
reacted violently the other way. Hence 
that sudden revulsion of feeling in New 
Freedom. erie 

Again: ‘The proletariat. This is an Old 
World word, imported here. So far asitisa 
fact it is an Old World fact, also imported 
here. When the proletariat becomes articu- 
late, what does it say? It says, ‘Life shall 
be level. The values of existence shall be 
horizontal. No one shall have more to eat 
or wear or enjoy than another.’ That is to 
say, everyone shall be free, but to possess no 
more than another; everyone shall be free, 
but to be no greater or better than another. 
And the desire to be greater than another is 
universal. It is this desire that moves the 
proletariat itself, as a class. 

“For what is it really saying? The mean- 
ing of what it says is this: ‘We, the people, 
the slaves, the hewers and bringers, whom 
you have so long despised—we are greater 
than any other class, greater than all other 
classes. None shall possess more than we 
possess and pretend by that sign to a su- 
periority of any kind. We shall inherit the 
earth.’ What unites the proletarians is this 
thought of their collective greatness and a 
bitter hatred toward those who deny it in 
words, in acts, in manners, or by the impli- 
cation of their possessions. But here is no 
permanent proletariat. It is always pass- 
ing, dissolving. Why? Because here it is 
so easy to possess. Ai 

Again: ‘‘I close my eyes and see adopted 
children to the number of three or four 
thousand gathered in Washington Square. 
They have banners reading: Bloody Hands 
Off Russia, Empty the Jails, Release Our 
Class Prisoners, Deport Us to Russia if You 
Dare. They are all a little timorous and 
anxious to touch one another. Gradually 
order is established, four abreast, and out 
of the mass the head of a column appears, 
twenty or thirty leaders singing in very good 
voice, the others following. The song is the 
Internationale, and as the strain lifts and 
floats, all hats come off. This is significant. 
The procession gives one the curious impres- 
sion of being weighted. It moves forward 
steadily and at the same time there is a 
hanging back. 

“What moves these people? Why do 
they do this? They are all well dressed and 
well fed. They have come lately from Rus- 
sia. They would not go back. Their ban- 
ners are irrelevant altogether. What is 
taking place here? Why are they so wistful 
and earnest? This is what it means. These 
people are not wretched. They are happy. 
They are not falling. They are rising. They 
are stumbling up. Yesterday they were no- 
body in Russia. Here they are emerging. 
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‘They are free to gratify publicly their desire 
for self-assertion. 

“They are saying to themselves, address- 
ing the imaginary people who live in the big 
houses all about: ‘We are the proletariat. 
The earth belongs to us, not to you. We 
have only to reach forth our hands and take 
it. Therefore, we are superior to you, even 
though you do not believe it; even though 
we do not really believe it ourselves.’ It is 
a kind of class daydream. It satisfies the 
bitter yearning to be as good as anybody. 
This takes the place of religion. That is 
why the hats come off. They are all so 
naive and shy and crowd-conscious that 
they cannot be looked in the eye. There is 
no destructive intent in their minds. 
Everything they feel is large and vague 
But they will be as petulant as children if 
they are crossed. They will kick and scream 
and bite. But they are rising. That is the 
fact. They will disappear upward. . . .”’ 

Again: “‘Some radicals say, ‘We do not 
propose to abolish wealth. We say, abolish 
poverty.’ The fact is you cannot abolish 
poverty without abolishing wealth. For 
wealth is relative. One can be sensible of it 
only in contrast with poverty. What is pov- 
erty? What is wealth? There is no absolute 
measure. Only contrast. In that hut 
over there the people seem wretchedly poor. 
That is because habitations have improved. 
Not long ago, historically speaking, the 
royal family would have lived in a hut like 
that. The king himself. The poor now have 
more than the rich had a few generations 
ago, more of everything to eat and wear and 
enjoy. They are rrone the less torn by envy 
because others have more. er 

Or: “I come again to Kropotkin, the 
idealist, grieving for the botch of mankind, 
desperately sad at seeing how badly human 
nature works. He conceives a better way 
for it to behave. It should behave altruis- 
tically. Life should be on a plan of mutual 
aid. Help thy neighbor as much as thyself. 
It is not working that way. The facts are 
all otherwise —the visible facts. What does 
he do? Does he accept the facts we know 
about human nature? No, he rejects them. 
He re-creates the facts of history to prove 
how well it might work in this other way. 
There is the silly difficulty that when he has 
so re-created the facts of history to show 
human nature working as it should, the 
people fail him. Having found the perfect 
way, they depart from it. Thus, the league 
of free cities, founded on mutual aid, ate up 
the serfs and peasants. The craft guilds, 
formed on the same right principle, op 
pressed the minor crafts and the unskilled 
and the consumers, until they had to be 
overthrown. What is proved? That people 
unite to gain an advantage and, having 
gained it, abuse it? No. It only proved to 
Kropotkin that there is some principle of 
wickedness in the leadership; for see how 
beautiful the world would be if from the 
beginning those who united to make them- 
selves free and equal and powerful had in- 
cluded everyone else in their freedom and 
power and equality. Absurd! The imagina- 
tion may so easily re-create historical facts 
to prove that to be true which ought to be 
true! Man may do almost anything he 
likes with the facts. He is continually 
creating new facts. He cannot re-create the 
fact of himself. That is not to say he has 
ever tried. o 

And again: ‘‘ You cannot tell people the 
truth. In the first place, they will not re- 
ceive it. In the second place, you do not 
know whatitis. . . .” 

Headway by leeway, floating and drift- 
ing, sleeping and waking, the endless rum- 
bling of Fitzjerald’s serial soliloquy — this 
had been going on for nearly two months, 
down three hundred miles of river, and Jael 
was near mad. She had thought of saying 
to him: “I may not take back my word, 
but I am free to end my life.’ What re- 
strained her was a sense of absurdity. 


His physical nearness day and night be- 
cameahorror. A thin partition divided the 
cabin. At night she could hear the slightest 
movement on his side. Sometimes he 
snored. It was much more comfortable 

(Continued on Page 97 
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than she could have imagined, in the crea- 
Her little bunk was soft. He 
had been extremely thoughtful to provide 
personal necessaries, certain indispensable 
things a man could not be expected to re- 
member, or think of, even intimate gar- 
ments of fine texture to be worn under the 
coarse gingham dress he specified for ap- 
pearances. 

Yet each of these things was a separate 
outrage. They were details offensively 
touching her person, whereas she had con- 
ceded to him only the right to control her 
movements. 

Right! What right had he to take charge 
of her life at all? The only right he could 
conceivably claim was one he did not assert. 
Her anger and disgust were so strong that 
the consequences she had been saved from, 
in contrast with what she had been saved 
for, grew dim. In this incredible situation 
she was not herself. She did not belong to 
herself; she did not belong to him. She, 
Jael Saint-Leon, reduced to melodrama! 

His impersonal serenity in all circum- 
stances, ignoring even the fact that she 
never spoke, compounded the torture. He 
had put off his beard. His face had turned 
a cherry-wood color from the sun. His fore- 
arms had become freckled, and the hair 
upon them, now lighter than his skin, was 
a revelation of shagginess. 

She hated him, and her feeling of repug- 
nance was often so strong that she could not 
eat. This worried him, whereupon she had 
moments, for which she despised herself, of 
feeling sorry. Then there was the ghastly 
uncertainty, the fact of its being an inde- 
terminate affair. When should it end? Per- 
haps never, unless she broke out of his trap. 
When they should come sometime to the 
end of the river—then what? 

But she was fair, analytical and self- 
seeing. It was first with her mind and spirit 
she hated him. That was not the whole of 
her. 

She 


ture sense. 


knew--having discovered it by a 
process of painful self-exploration— that his 
total unawareness of her 2s a woman was 
the unpardonable affront, a subtle, unmen- 
tionable injury. 

Wondering if his attitude were real or 
only studied, she began to regard him from 
that point of curiosity. Apparently it was 
real. She could not be sure; and she never 
knew. But to the end of this preposterous 
interlude his indifference to her, as man to 
woman, was flawless. It taunted her. More 
than once she had the impulse to test it by 
some overt act. 

She knew also that if for one instant it 
were different on his part, if he betrayed by 
so much as one little gesture the slightest 
sex interest in her, she would cast herself 
overboard or try to kill him. 

With this humiliating and unexpected 
knowledge of herself she went back to the 
evening when he put her to the choice. 
What else cculd she have done? She could 
think of many things another kind of 
woman might have done. She was not that 
kind of woman. Probably he was not the 
type of man that the kind of woman she 
was not could have detained there by the 
spring or overcome by artifice. Neverthe- 
less, when she came to this point, some- 
thing seemed to be left out, or seemed to 
drop out - some further subtle explanation 
of her yes. So far as she knew at the time, 
she said yes to protect and save her plot, 
unable to see any alternative. Was it possi- 
ble that an unacknowledged feeling for 
Fitzierald, as a refuge of strength, as a 
lover, perhaps, had defeated her wits and 
influenced her decision? 

She had the courage to face it at last and 
to prove it affirmatively, by putting to her- 
self squarely the question: Suppose it had 
heen another man. Suppose it had been 
Capuchin, for example. Then would she 
Certainly not. What else 
she might have done she could not say. 
Yet, there was the fact. In no other case, 
with no other man, would she or could she 


have said yes 


have said yes. 
These progressive discoveries of her inner 
elf did not in the least soften ner sense of 
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contrary, they in- 


indignation. On the : 
She hated him 


creased it most perversely. 
all the more. 

Such was the case, and the breaking point 
of strain was near when one day the drift- 
ing scow came upon three men swimming 
the river. Two were in trouble, having 
spent themselves; the third, a powerful 
swimmer, was helping them, first one and 
then the other, telling them how to unhinge 
their joints and take it easy. Fitzjerald 
hauled them all aboard. 

The two who were spent fell down in a 
wet heap. The third, who was tall, red- 
haired and purposeful, said to Fitzjerald, 
‘“*Take us over t’ the other side.” 

The river at that point was more than a 
mile wide. The other side was flat, alive 
with mosquitoes, and the scow had been 
avoiding it; besides, it was twice as far. 

“Why that side?”’ Fitzjerald asked. “I 
don’t want to go over there. This side is 
nearer.’ 

“We got t’ get over there,”’ the man said. 
His tone was peremptory. He looked un- 
easily at the near side, then marked the 
course of the scow and glanced at the scull- 
ing oar, clearly with the thought of taking 
possession of the craft and putting her 
across himself. 

“Then you had better go on swimming,” 
said Fitzjerald. ‘‘ This is not a ferryboat.” 

Just then, on the near bank, which was 
high, appeared a group of horsemen, all 
armed with rifles and shotguns. One of 
them, thinking himself a battleship com- 
mander, dropped a bullet in the water 
ahead of the scow; and all of them yelled. 

‘**Put her off!”’ said the red-haired man, 
moving to take the oar. 

“Stand still,” said Fitzjerald quietly. 
“T’ll not put you ashore until I find out 
what it’s all about.” 

The man hesitated. Meanwhile the scow 
was working shoreward. One of the horse- 
men shouted, ‘“‘ Take them men to the other 
side! You bring them back here an’ we'll 
hang them.” 

At that Fitzjerald put the scow off to- 
ward the other side, remembering how the 
river divided the states. The other side 
was another state. Evidently this was an 
affair of summary expulsion. 

“It seems unanimous,” he 
red-haired man. ‘“ What's 
And what's wrong with the three of you‘ 

““My name’s Lovelace,” he said. ‘‘ That 
ain't my name but I like it. And there 
ain’t nothing wrong with us. We belong to 
th’ red-card union, that’s all.” 

He leaned against the cabin, wet, con 


to the 


namie 


said 


your 


temptuous and disgusted, as one who knows 
trouble and may be easily bored with it 

““Wobblies, eh?” said Fitzjerald. ‘‘ What 
have you been doing to make yourselves so 
unpopular?” 

“You don’t haf to do anything t’ get un 
popular, *f you’re a Wobbly,” said Love- 
lace. “Y’ just naturally are that way. 
Ain’t no place good for you. ‘F a wheat 
stack burns up ‘ra pulley runs off th’ shaft 
’n’ they know you tote a red card, that’s 
you, ’n’ they fan you out o’ th’ dam state. 
One o’ my partners there now’s got some 
lead in his leg. That’s why he wasn't swim- 
ming so good.” 

‘*May we do something for him?” Jael 
asked. She had been listening, and now ap- 
peared in the cabin door with this question. 

Lovelace regarded her for a moment cas- 
ually and answered, ‘‘No, madam. We got 
him fixed up. Ain't so bad. They didn’t 
got’ killhim. Just t’ scare him. When they 
want one of us killed they get th’ law to do 
it, like they done t’ Semicorn.” 

“Semicorn?”’ she repeated. 
say Semicorn?”’ 

“Yes, madam. He was one of us they 
wanted to kill, ‘n’ they murdered him by 
law.” 

‘““You are wrong,” she said. 
executed. Are you sure?” 

**Am I sure,” he said. 
can't you? Here!” 

He pulled from his pocket an oilskin wal 
let, opened it carefully and drew out the 
folded front page of an I. W. W. newspaper 
was the account of 


“Did you 


“He was not 


“You ec’n read, 


The only news on it 
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Semicorn’'s 
murder, i 
glanced at it 

“But I had heard he 
saved,”’ she said 

“Where d’you get that?” he asked. His 
manner was rough and menacing and he re- 
garded her with wonder-struck suspicion. 
Before she 
changed. The 
ently increasing, 
away. 


oo mean,” she sa d, hes tating, 


could answer, his expression 


wonder remained, appar- 


but the suspicion went 
“there 
was a rumor that he was to escape —that it 
had been arranged —and I had heard noth- 
ing since.”’ 

‘Now I get you,” he said, in a very dif- 
ferent voice. ‘‘That was so too. What you 
didn’t know ¥ 

“Lay off! 
the two men lying forward of the cabin 

“Shut up,” said Lovelace. Then to Jae! 
“What you didn’ know was he refused t’ be 
saved. It was all ready for him. Like 
that!”’ snapping his fingers. ‘He 
go. He said no.” 

At that moment the scow crawled up on 
the mud. 

Jael looked at Fitzjerald. 

“You hear?’ she said. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Put the plank over, pleas« 

“T’ll go ashore and get directions,’ he 
said. “It 
town.” 

Lovelace was already putting the plank 
over, W ith one ear cocked to what was pass- 
ing between Jael and Fitzjerald 

“If you were not a profound idiot,” sl 
said to him, “‘you might see that I am at 
the limit of my self-control. I loathe my- 
self. I loathe you. Do you 
understand? From this instant 
alone. I wish to walk in the mud 

“It’s coming dark,” he said placidly. ‘‘It 
isn’t safe.” 

At that, she laughed with wicked scorn, 
and 
scream in it. 


“Safe!” 


Lay off that!”’ shouted one of 


wouldn’ 


‘I am released.”’ 


may be miles to the nearest 


I will go alone. 
I will be 


alone! 


there was the note of a_ hysterica 


she re peate d. 


‘It is from this 


safety I am delivering myself 

With that 
and cut straight across the 
The re 
black 
No habitation 


Lovelace spoke a few words in 


she walked down the plank 
dried-mud flat 
was nothing ahead of her but th 
bottom land as far as one could see 
in sight. 

a low tone 
to his companions and then set out after 
her. Fitzjerald followed. For a mile or 
more Lovelace made no effort to overtake 
her. Then he mended his pace. 


“He's foll’in’ 


“Him you heaved off back 


you, madam,” 


there 
said Jael. 

“That’s different,” he said. “You got 
nothing agin me ‘n’ I wanta talk to you 
“What about?” 


‘So are you,” 


she asked, holding her 


‘You wouldn’ know me, that’s right,”” he 
‘I've done myself over a bit since I 
I didn’ know you first 

There 


associatior 


said. 
was t’your place. 
She stopped to look at him. was 


first some vague, startling 
then suddenly full recognition 

a _ “You were one of those 
four who waited that day at Lothian Farm 
You were ‘a 


“One o’ 


she said 


them that went for Semicor 
he said 
Why didn't 
she demanded 
No good,”’ he replied 
Where'd you keep a 


you take hi 


1 his own will? I knowed 
r that.”’ 
‘You 

known him?” 

‘‘Long afore that was 
was a kid, you might sa) 
Here at last 
thing of Semicorn’s histor 
the way 
est town 


him? Hov 


Knew 


was one knew some- 


ne rest of 


and it was six n to the near- 
they walked together, Lovelace 
talking about Semicorr zjerald dog- 


gedly kept them in sight 


How 


{hood « 


a certain tragedy in Semicorn’s 


ontrolilec of his life was 
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easily understood. His father was a miner 
in Colorado, not a radical, not an agitator, 
a docile man, whose way in a labor dispute 
was merely to stand with his own. There 
came a very desperate strike when the boy 
was ten. The strikers and their families, 
evicted from the company houses, pitched 
camp in tents and armed themselves; and 
it became very hot for scabs and strike 
breakers. To protect their lives, the militia 
was called out. Between the strikers and 
the militia occurred several bloody colli- 
sions. In one of these a stray bullet killed 
Semicorn’s mother. To take revenge was 
thereafter his ruling passion. He cut out 
for himself at fourteen, worked at anything 
he could find, went to night school, joined 
the I. W. W. because it was the most mili- 
tant order in sight, and soon found his way 
to its department of propaganda. It was to 
increase his equipment for that work, with 
an ambition to become head of the organ- 
ization, that he went to New York and en- 
tered Lothian College, after having been 
discharged from Leavenworth Prison, 
where he served a term for inciting men to 
resist the draft. Not that he was a pacifist. 
He said it was a capitalist war, and he be- 
lieved it was a capitalist bullet that killed 
his mother. There Jael met him. 

Lovelace evidently had known him in- 
timately. He told many details of his life, 
humanly interesting, though irrelevant, 
and would have gone on interminably, but 
that they came at last to the town and to 
the door of the hotel. Jael gave him some 
money and bade him come to her in the 
morning. She had an idea for his future. 

As Lovelace left her Fitzjerald came up. 
He stood in a ludicrous light and did not 
mind. His manner was not in the least 
altered. 

“It is both custom and law,”’ he said, 
“for the jailer to see that his charge shall 
fare forth with the requisite means. Are 
you all right? Do you need anything?” 

“Thank you,” she said coldly, and 
turned to go in. But the sight of his tall 
figure receding gave her a pang. 

“Angus!” she called. 

He came walking back. She was embar- 
rassed. This made her very angry again. 
She the one to be embarrassed! It was one 
thing more he had done to her. 

“T have forgotten why I called you 
back,”’ she said. Then: “Angus, I do you 
the compliment to suppose you are a damn 
fool.”’ 

“I know that,” he said. 

“You know everything,” she retorted. 
“Do you know one thing more? I should 
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sometimes regret not having asked you and 
I may as well ask you now. What are your 
true feelings about me?”’ 

“‘T have given it some thought,” he an- 
swered. 

“T’m sure you have. 
found out?” 

“This,” he said. ‘“‘Between man and 
woman there is no wormless friendship.” 

She might have retorted. The words 
were ready. Friendship! Did he lay it en- 
tirely there at last, and put her in the 
wrong for having failed to understand it? 
Did not men with one another respect the 
individual’s right to meet the consequences 
of his own acts in his own way? Would one 
man have taken possession of another as he 
had taken possession of her? But she said 
none of this. A contrary emotion moved 
her to offer him her hand. 

“‘Good-by,”’ she said, smiling a little. 
‘What are you going to do?”’ 

“My legs are stiff,” he said. “‘So is my 
mind. I shall go for a walk to the West, 
over the mountains, putting the rest of the 
year to it. What are you going to do?” 

“You will find me in New York,” she 
said, ‘“‘and that’s as far as I know.”’ With 
that she went in. 


What have you 


XXVI 


HE returned to New York unannounced 

and went direct to Jones Street. It was 
early morning. Lillibridge and De Grouse 
were at breakfast alone, with certain un- 
mistakable signs of a very intimate rela- 
tionship. 

“It’s quite all right,’’ she said, to Jael’s 
look of inquiry. ‘‘We are married. I 
couldn't leave while you were lost. So we 
did the other thing. De Grouse came 
here.” 

Jael ceded them the place for so long as 
they might wish to keep it. On reéntering 
the door she had been seized with a feeling 
of aversion. To reinstate herself here was 
unimaginable. Instead, she opened the old 
Saint-Leon house uptown and went to live 
there; temporarily, she supposed. 

The old circle reformed in this environ- 
ment, and she was interested to see how 
readily her guests accommodated them- 
selves to its luxurious texture, as if they 
were quite used to it. Indeed, in the years 
that had passed since she left this house to 
make a place in Jones Street where her 
friends could be at ease everyone had he- 
come much more familiar with the surfaces 
of fine living. 

She abandoned the Lothian 
New Freedom, though not the idea 


Farm in 
That 
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she went on with, to a much larger scale, 
with one farm in Pennsylvania and another 
in Connecticut, and induced the Lothian 
College to take it up. 

From time to time she heard of Capu- 
chin. Once she heard from him direct. He 
took up coéperative marketing and worked 
out an elaborate scheme of control, costing, 
grading, branding and selling; and nowina 
long letter to Jael he wished her to finance 
its application to nation-wide agriculture 

Fitzjerald returned to New York the 
next winter. One evening he appeared for 
dinner. Jael greeted him as of old, and 
also, as of old, she was genuinely glad to see 
him. He was just thesame. He knew most 
of the company. It had not changed so 
much. One notable addition was a red- 
haired man as tall as himself and much in 
the same figure. This was Mr. Lovelace, 
who had not renamed himself and appeared 
to have a good deal to do in an executive 
way with the new Lothian farms. No one 
could tell, not even Jael, whether Fitzjerald 
remembered him or not. 

Secretly both Jael and Fitzjerald were 
very sentimental about that absurd Missis- 
sippi River voyage. They knew too much 
and thought too much. That was the whole 
trouble and why it turned out so badly. He 
with a fantastic notion of romantic behav- 
ior from the literature of sublime knight- 
hood and she with no Eveish way to a man. 

On taking her away so high-handedly, he 
had no thought but one of rescue; yet he 
had been willing to give all the rest of his 
life to it, with whatever that might entail. 
Afterward it seemed quite impossible to 
him to make love to her, or in any way dis 
close his feelings to a damsel held in 
durance. Then at the end when she said 
she loathed him he believed it, and so an- 
swered her question by saying that the mo- 
tive had been one of friendship. 

For a long time, under conditions of re 
stored amity, neither one referred to th:s 
experience directly or otherwise. He per- 
haps would never himself have touched i 

One night at dinner a vivacious Calif 
nia woman sat opposite Fitzjerald and th 
had been tilting together. 

At one thrust from him, somewhat rour} 
she turned to Jael and asked: 

“What kind of man 
jerald?”’ 

Jael was lighting a cigarette, and she an 
swered, saying it slowly, ‘‘ He is the kind of 
man who doesn’t know what a woman 
means when she says yes.” 


Mr. Fitz 


is this 


THE END 
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WHY MRS. MELLERY WON’T COME 


overstatement could be got to go, with 
people not to critical; if something bored 
her she would say, ‘‘It makes me vomit.” 
To decline a bit of cake she would shout, 
‘‘No! I’m vastly too bloated to stand up 
already.”” I guess it answered fine. 

With these hefty weapons to use in the 


| chase, Charlotte was soon a top-hole Diana 


within her small sphere. Presently she was 
seldom at home for a week-end or a school 
holiday. Mrs. Mellery would chafe a little 
now and then—vicariously, you know— 
under such loads of unreciprocated hos- 
pitality as Charlotte bore—and indeed 
courted. But Charlotte rebuked her as 
from a height: “‘ My dear mother, not to go 
now to the Druces’ would be simply brutal. 
Betty Druce would just break her heart”’; 
or, “‘ Mother, if some beautiful delicate gift 
were ever laid at your feet, would you just 
kick it away?” 

“Well, darling,” her mother entreated, 
“do bring Betty and Emmeline here to tea 
sometimes.” 

“Oh, mother, would it be real kindness— 
to people used to having things nice?”’ 

Mrs. Mellery was not the woman to 
blow on a trumpet unless she was game to 
fight with a sword. For days she had been 
counting the probable cost of a very simple 
tea party for Charlotte’s chief enter- 
tainers—so much for cakes, a few pence for 
cream, possibly strawberries if they were 
cheap. But her scheme was dismissed as a 
failure in true perception. Charlotte went 
her own way. Novice as she was, so far, in 
the order of the Little Sisters of the Rich, 
she bade fair to grow into a prioress. 


Iv 


DARLING impossible vision of Mary 

Mellery’s was that Charlotte should go 
to Oxford. There Mary and my wife, I 
imagine, had had three sun-warmed years 
of such joy as youth, I believe, does some- 
times get in such places if it has never 
bedeviled itself—all one steady trance of 
delight, like what a rose may feel on fine 
days; the new freedom excites and then 
there are expanding powers and high 
friendships; dawn breaks and the petals 
uncurl and life lets you into great secrets 
and shows you all the great things that ever 
were done and that you might do too. At 
least, so Alice thinks. It was how Mary felt 
it, she says. And Mary fairly burned to let 
Charlotte have as good a time. 

“She needs to be happy,”’ Mary used to 
tell Alice. ‘‘She’s always at her best when 
happy. Happiness is good for people, I’m 
quite sure.”” 

There seemed to be no earthly chance. 
Charlotte at Oxford would cost just about 
the whole of the family income. But poets 
say that the one time when Plutus, the god 
of cash, runs full tilt at your door, and 
knocks unexpectedly, is when Pluto, the 
killing god, sends him. In Lower Grove 
Crescent a quite unforeseen economy was 
effected by this divine means. Brother 
Jimmy, the stout, cheerful blacker of boots, 
fetcher of coals and runner of errands for 
Mrs. Mellery in his spare time, was almost 
suddenly taken off the ration strength of 
the household. I gather that a rheumatic 
fever had damaged his heart. Anyhow one 
day when his mother was sitting by his bed 
his face became strange, though not at all 
scared. He smiled and said ‘‘Lean down, 
mum,” asif inencouragement. As she cried 
out and threw her arms round him he 
hugged her in his and whispered “ Don’t 
mind, darling mum; it’s all right,’’ and in- 
stantaneously left her alone in the house 
with his body, Charlotte being out at the 
Druces’. 

Next year it was the turn of Mary’s 
father to help pave the road to Oxford 
for Charlotte. When the expenses of dy- 
ing of cancer in an impoverished England 
had been paid, there remained for his only 
child, Mary, some three hundred pounds 
of hissavings. This, divided by three, would 
give a hundred to spend on each year of 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Charlotte’s at Oxford. Forty or fifty pounds 
more could be pared off Mrs. Mellery’s rev- 
enue, with no Jimmy at school. Let Char- 
lotte win an Oxford scholarship and the 
miracle would be done. Already the great 
hope could be mentioned to Charlotte, now 
almost eighteen. 

She took it coldly at first. For one thing, 
the plan was not of her making. For an- 
other, it came from her mother, the central 
figure in all that she felt to be the inferior 
hemisphere of her world. For another, she 
was not quite up in the facts of the time. 
She fancied that all women university stu- 
dents were still the earnest dowdy pioneers 
of whom she had heard so much evil. 

A day or two altered her views. No 
doubt she spoke to the right girls at school 
and found out that the bad days of Oxford 
were past and that lots of Oxford women 
were now quite the right sort of thing, go- 
ahead and well-to-do, with no baser aim 
than to have a good time and keep work at 
bay, like the best Oxford men. She then 
began to speak of ‘“‘my hundred a year”’ 
and “my pittance,’ and told her mother 
that “some way or other we'll have to 
make ends meet when I go to Oxford.” 

It scarcely seemed difficult now. Char- 
lotte would simply romp a scholarship at 
Oxford, so a sympathetic head mistress as- 
sured Mrs. Mellery. “She’s a most gifted 
girl. She really only has to will success in 
an examination, and she’s there.” 

Charlotte frowned when she heard of this 
prediction. She seemed to resent it. She 
spoke with somber bitterness of the un- 
speakable people at school who did win 
scholarships at universities. She went to 
be examined with a scowl, won nothing, and 
came back radiant, almost congratulating 
her mother. 

““My dear mother,” she said, with her 
most corrective emphasis on the “dear,” 
“‘you should have seen the abject guys that 
came out on top! ‘Frumps’ isn’t the word! 
Talk of outsiders—they’re right off the 
map. And I only escaped by the skin of my 
teeth!” 

“From going to Oxford?’’ her mother 
said ruefully. 

Charlotte stared. “Not go to Oxford! 
Why, I’ve my hundred a year. I’m not 
funking Oxford because I’m not rich. I 
must make-do a little, that’s all.”’ 

Her mother did the making-do. It was 
impossible, as far as she could see. But she 
felt that—well, simply she must. It was 
not bearable to have to tell the poor child 
she had thrown up her chance in a fit of 
vulgarity. Surely Oxford would help her to 
outgrow these tragi-comic little valuations 
of people and things. Only for consecration 
to some such work of rescue did it seem 
decent to scatter again the coins that com- 
memorated fifty years of her father’s per- 
sistent forgoings of things that he had 
liked or wanted—books, and tools for the 
garden, and little holidays in Italy with 
the Church Travelers’ Club. 

But no mere paring would do it. You 
can’t go on picking the same bone forever 
with the whole force of your soul. More 
money had to be earned. Mary asked no 
one’s advice, for she knew of no one to ask. 
She squared up to her tough world in a soli- 
tude as complete as Robinson Crusoe’s in 
his. . 

For days she studied intensely the ad- 
vertisements in an evening paper and then 
she mobilized the whole strength of the 
nerve, took fifty pounds of the legacy out 
of the bank and paid it over to a hard-faced 
man for the goodwill and fixtures of a 
small lock-up fried-fish and chip-potato 
shop at Wormwood Scrubbs. She had once 
heard that no other kind of shopkeeping 
needed so little technical skill; she liked 
frying fish; and she had not the inflamed 
class consciousness that is sometimes 
preached as a duty and sometimes prac- 
ticed as a pleasure. She did not even sus- 
pect that among the higher castes of 
retailers in London suburbs the vender of 


fried fish figures as an untouchable. She 
went straight and hard at what had to be 
done, bought the raw stuff with the passion- 
ate caution of a child laying out its first 
penny, cooked it as mothers cook for first 
babies, and served it out to the consumer as 
carefully as anxious brides give tea to their 
first callers after the honeymoon. 

Early each evening the shop came to 
life, having lain void and derelict through 
the day. Thence it swiftly ascended a steep 
scale of smelliness, hissing, heat and im- 
patient cries from its customers to a kind 
of high noon of tumult about nine o’clock. 
Thereafter it declined to midnight; at last 
the only clients to look in would be a few 
night watchmen and bus men going home 
on foot. Mrs. Mellery kept open for all. 
Had she not heard that it’s the wee mor- 
sels of mustard left on a few people’s plates 
that make mustard men rich? Besides, 
she was always afraid of not being nice 
enough to the customers, not having any 
quick chaff to give them back in return 
for theirs, nor a bit of fun ready for such 
of the men as tried mousquetaire gallan- 
trieson her. To make up for these sources 
of loss she hung on till all hours; she would 
creep home at midsummer dawns, almost 
on all fours with fatigue. 

The public is not a brute really, though 
it may look it. To Wormwood Scrubbs, as 
to the Duke of Athens, nothing comes 
amiss when simpleness and duty tender it, 
especially when it comes as good victuals, 
very cheap; and Mrs. Mellery strove till 
the going down of the sun, or its rising, to 
keep her wares down to the lowest farthing 
of price at which they could help Charlotte 
to Oxford. 

Vv 

“i HAT’S the point,”’ says Alice, ‘of 

saying Charlotte was base? People 
can't get over fear. And all the things we 
call virtues are nothing but so many forms 
of freedom from fear. Mary Mellery feared 
nothing, but Charlotte was in terror al- 
ways. She knew the pinch now; she was 
poor; and you could see the fright haggard 
in her eyes. When anyone rich was about, 
a regular fever of panic set in; she was like 
the wrecked people adrift on a raft; the 
sight of a well-found ship made her frantic 
to get to it—anyhow—on any terms.” 

Well, I suppose so. The good old time 
of sin-and-you’ll-be-spanked seems to be 
pretty well over. 

Charlotte certainly sighted a liner or two 
when the Mellery raft drifted her to Ox- 
ford. It was the rotten time after the war. 
The best of good causes hadn’t prevailed 
till it had on its side the big stick and long 
purse and the stonier heart and the cun- 
ninger lies. So all sorts of toeing of lines and 
facing of music were clean out of fashion, 
and blessed above all men were war profit- 
eers, for they had just inherited the earth, 
as appeared from figures published by all 
the best auctioneers and land agents. Like 
other agreeable seats of learning, Oxford 
was thickly infested just then with the male 
and female young of the ingenious archi- 
tects who had built their own fortunes out 
of the wreckage of their country’s. 

Some of these nurslings of depredation 
had drawn from the bold robbers who be- 
got them a pretty good share of moral ro- 
bustness. Charlotte’s heart must have beat 
high when she found herself the friend of 
several young women who had extricated 
themselves from the whole messy tangle of 
inhibitions and stuff about right and wrong. 
She learned that the slang about things 
that were not done was simply vieux jeu, 
like the snows and the hats of last year. All 
the maidenly stunt was a stuffy back num- 
ber. Charlotte must not shut out any side 
of life; she must be true to her own sense 
of values and make all her acts the expres- 
sion of her personality, for personality is 
everything. 

One of these spirited philosophers ex- 
plained to Charlotte a simple, useful and 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
humorous way of eking out a measly al- 
lowance like hers, and making a decent 
show in the world, by getting the noblest of 
new hats, on approval, from a certain trust- 
ful shop in London, wearing them at an 
important party and then returning them 
us unsuitable. Another liberated mind told 
Charlotte of a very rock of refuge in finan- 
cial tempests ~a kind of super-dealer in old 
clothes who would buy the newest clothes 
us Old ones—buy them just as they came 
from the shop, before their creator had 
sent in his bill. This, Charlotte learned, 
was a sagacious mode of discounting the 
future; as such it was highly valued, she 
heard, at the chief nerve centers of big 
business. As the fathers had treated their 
hard-bitten country, the daughters treated 
its makers of millinery and frocks, giving 
them frank group names, by the way 
Miich Kine and Sumpter Mules. 

My wife says that these revelations of a 
new wisdom of life went to poor Char- 
lotte’s head. “‘Can’t you see?”’ Alice says. 
“She was ‘like them that dream’ in the 
Bible. Some god had led her out of the 
desert — that’s how she felt. Oh, of course 
she shouldn't have felt it. Stijl, don’t you 
want to know how people feel when they’re 
making their mistakes? Aren’t they feel- 
ing, almost always, just ‘the nobleness of 
life is to do this’?”’ 

Charlotte did not convey all the bald 
facts to her mother. Still, her letters of that 
term sparkled with an unmistakable ela- 
tion. Mary Mellery told Alice at the time 
that she was sure Charlotte had taken the 
turn; she was on the right side; she had 
made the great find, the luster and joy of 
life gallantly lived must have shown itself 
to her and fired her. Through the many 
hours of bending over the shop fire, the 
reek and splutter of infinite fat. Mary’s 
exultation at the thought of Charlotte’s 
discovery carried her sublime. 

Charlotte’s elation had sunk, for the 
time, when she came home at the end of the 
term. She was tired. Among her new 
friends it was a kind of rule that life should 
be hectic and everything done as if a train 
were waiting -food bolted; no chair sat 
upon if the end of a table were to be had; 
loafing itself must be all in a fidget. By 
Charlotte’s aceount, they did not come in 
or go out, but charged in and shot off; 
when two of them met they did not talk 
they wove furiously. 

This ideal strain of unrest is seldom loved 
by the stomach or the nerves. So Char- 
lotte, now a tall, hungry-faced girl, with the 
scraggy figure that was then in fashion, 
came home in December rather gloomy and 
deflated. She slept badly, so that she had 
to read a great deal in bed, and her com- 
plexion of three months ago—almost as 
good as her mother’s—was now dead and 
buried under a whited sepulcher with red 
trimmings not a first-rate work of art. 

The road to perfection has been reported 
to pass through a series of disgusts. If so, 
Charlotte had started. She begged frankly 
for breakfast in bed. “I can't bear,’’ she 
explained, ‘‘the squalor of breakfast with 
no maid to wait.”’ By the time she came 
down the breakfast wash-up was well over. 
Besides, it was too late to start on her 
books before luncheon, as she took pains to 
call their one o'clock dinner. So she daw- 
dled about and offered occasional remon- 
strances against the hideous realism, as she 
put it, of her mother’s labors in the kitchen. 
**How can you, mother?” she said as 
Mrs. Mellery cleared the grimy oil stove 
with red hands. Much housenold scrub- 
bing had chapped and chilblained them 
grossly. ‘‘Your hands will be frightful to 
look upon.”’ 

From spectacles so repulsive Charlotte 
was happily delivered by an invitation to 
go with one Jcan Bagnall’s people to Switz- 
erland, to Chateau d’(Ex, for Christmas. 
Joan was a new Oxford friend. 

“‘Sorry,’’ Charlotte said to her mother, 
“to leave you to cope with plum pudding 
and crackers and all the nine plagues of 
the season.’’ Charlotte explained why she 
had to do this. “‘I’m one of those people,”’ 
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she said, “‘who really like sunshine and 
light.’’ She also conveyed that life’s real 
battle could not be fought in Lower Grove 
Crescent; that she, the gallant Charlotte, 
must rust no longer in this inglorious ease, 
but must hurry to the front. She came back 
the day term began. There was just time, 
before going on to Oxford, to pour out to her 
mother the frightful hardships of the home- 
ward journey by train—-‘‘ We were piled in 
heaps, simply piled, like bodies in dead 
carts, you know, in the Great Plague of 
London’’—and to unload a month’s wash- 
ing, with fervent adjurations to her mother 
to post it on to Oxford as soon as ever she 
could get it done. ‘“‘Don’t let your life’s 
passion for airing keep me waiting, mother. 
I’ve simply nothing to wear.” 


vi 


ER first long vacation opened benignly 

enough. A Magdalen man did her well 
at the varsity match, a Jewish dowager 
took her to see the young bloods of the 
Gentiles play polo at Ranelagh; a man she 
knew at the House motored her down to 
Henley for each of three days. 

But seasons wane swiftly; July flowed 
away and dread August began. Charlotte 
upbraided her mother for not feeling more 
deeply the tragedy of a London with no- 
body in it. ‘Absolute Jeremiah!”’ said 
Charlotte. ‘‘How doth the city sit soli- 
tary’—that sort of thing.” 

More than enough of hard work had 
taken most of the playfulness out of Mrs. 
Mellery. Still, she raised a smile to cheer 
up the girl. Luckily there were still a few 
people, she said, to ask for fried fish. 

Charlotte frowned. Sorrow ought to be 
treated as sacred. She said austerely, ‘‘My 
dear mother, you know what I mean—that 
there isn’t a soul one could speak to.”’ She 
mused darkly, and added, “‘ The sort of men 
I know are far away, shooting.” 

The day was August the first. Not a 
straw had Mary Mellery ever cared about 
sport or its calendar. Still the air round 
Sussex parsonages hums with references to 
the sacred dates. Everyone knows them, 
like Christmas and Easter. So she said, 
playfully still, ‘‘Hadn’t they better wait 
just a little, dear? There might be trouble.” 
How could it strike her that she might seem 
to be taunting Charlotte with a heinous 
slip on a grave point of caste lore? 

Charlotte turned on her savagely. 
““Mother,”’ she cried, “I'll never forgive 
you! Never!” 

1 suppose I loosed a swear word at this 
point of the tale, as we pieced it out jointly, 
for Alice said, ‘‘No, you must look at the 
thing from the child’s point of view. Ina 
way, she had done as she would have had 
herself done by. She had hushed up the 
fish shop. Oh, you may grunt; but in her 
sight the shop was just a foul stigma her 
mother had brought on them both. Char- 
lotte had loyally hidden the stain, and 
now-—here was a mother who wouldn’t 
pass over a poor little slip of the tongue in 
return. Oh, yes, of course she saw crooked! 
Only we've got to get, somehow, behind 
people’s eyes to make out why they do 
things.”’ 

No doubt I grunted again. Charlotte 
reticent! That was a good ‘un. Why, the 
badge of the precious regiment she had 
joined was unreserve—a kind of labored 
unreserve. “All this stuffy cant about not 
referring to things’’ was one of their butts. 
You will remember that convention of 
those poor dull years. Young women nov- 
elists, when they were graveled for wit in 
their dialogue, would lug in disease— all, 
all for the cause. But the pretty kettle of 
fish at the Scrubbs was quite another affair. 
No mentioning that. 
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HROUGHOUT the next two years of 

her strenuous harvesting of roses Char- 
lotte was aided more and more by a social 
improvement which, she explained to her 
mother, had been brought about since Mrs. 
Mellery retired from the world—if she had 
ever been in it. This was, in her words: 
“The man pays for everything now.”’ Her 
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set had found out that rich hobbledehoys 
abounded at Oxford; many of these were 
quite game to be sponged on, ad lib., for 
meals, dances, theaters, drinks, joy rides 
in their motors, or on the great horse—all 
in return for no more than a little non- 
committal philandering. 

Mrs. Mellery could remember still her 
own youthful anger against the second-rate 
man who insists on paying gate moneys and 
fares and the like for any woman acquaint- 
ance whom he meets in some public place 
where you have to open your purse. But 
no such feeling seemed to vex Charlotte; 
rather a glow of pride, as it were, in calling 
the lieges up to be taxed during term, and 
even in the vacations. 

“I’m not rich, mother,”’ she would say, 
with an air of proud humility, ‘‘and it’s 
more honest not to pretend that I am.” 
And then she would down books for the 
day and rush upstairs to recompose her 
complexion and go out to luncheon, some- 
where nearer the heart of the empire, with 
Derek or Michael or Basil or somebody 
else who was never a surname and yet 
never came to Lower Grove Crescent. At 
first it was Derek who seemed to play 
jeune premier, with other tributaries in oc- 
casional support. Then Michael appar- 
ently rose to be paymaster-general for a 
while. But in Charlotte’s last year Basil 
seemed to be the great fiscal resource. 

For the last weeks of her last long vaca- 
tion she stayed with Basil’s people in Ar- 
gylishire. By way of preparation for this 
distant campaign she asked her mother, 
some weeks in advance, whether the air of 
the Highlands was not considered to be 
fine. Mrs. Mellery had never been there, 
but could truly say she believed so. 

Thus, when Charlotte came to announce 
that she had promised to go there, and Mrs. 
Mellery said, ‘But, my darling, how can 
you afford Scottish visits?’”’ Charlotte was 
able to counter hernimbly: ‘‘Why, mother,” 
she protested, ‘‘I mentioned it to you be- 
fore accepting, and you encouraged me 
most strongly.’’ Without leaving time for 
a rejoinder to this masterpiece she went 
on: ‘We simply can’t draw back so late. 
They'd be frightfully hurt. And, after all, 
one does need a little change now and 
again from this so lovely postal district.” 

So Mrs. Mellery, who loved having Char- 
lotte at home, had a good fortnight’s soli- 
tude extra in Lower Grove Crescent, and 
disendowed her own breakfast of its egg to 
make sure of the taxi fare on Charlotte’s 
return. Charlotte had a friendly, trustful 
way of returning penniless from travel and 
saying, ‘‘Oh, mother, do give me three 
shillings before you embrace me, to let me 
get rid of this foul taxi man.” 

She did return in that apostolic condition, 
so far as the currency of this world was 
concerned. But she was rich, almost past 
comprehension, in knowledge of the tech- 
nic and terminology of deerstalking. Also 
she sparkled with disdain for newly risen 
English and American millionaires who at- 
tempted to follow this patrician sport with- 
out possessing the necessary pedigree. 
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NLY eight months now till Charlotte 

would be in for greats; and then the 
time would arrive for falling to work on 
whichever mode of making a living the girl 
had been wishing for all this time. 

Which would it be? Mrs. Mellery won- 
dered. She almost envied, she that had 
had to give up, in her time, the joy and 
pride of cutting her own road through the 
great open world and go back to live out 
the close day of small things at the vicar- 
age. Never mind, Charlotte would have 
the high adventure her mother had missed. 
But there were nights when Mrs. Mellery 
lay awake, frightened. What if Charlotte 
should make some mistake, misjudge her 
own powers, get left at the start? The 
moth so longed to help and to guard that 
she asked a fishing question at last—was 
Charlotte’s heart set on teaching, like so 
many women’s? 

The girl made a grimace. 
I'c die first!” 


“Teaching! 
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Mrs. Mellery might have fished further, 
but Charlotte stood wearily wagging her 
head from side to side. It was a gesture she 
kept for such cases. It seemed to say, ‘‘ For 
how many years more am I to have to en- 
dure these manners of yours in this wil- 
derness?”’ 

That was at Christmas. At Easter, an 
alternative to death, as a means of escape 
from teaching, offered itself. The owner of 
some Babylonian system of vast shops had 
missed a university education in his youth 
of toil. He secretly revered it and wanted 
to justify his faith by taking young men 
and women from Oxford into his business, 
to train them for future captains of com- 
merce by putting them right through the 
mill. Charlotte’s dons, when approached 
by this eccentric trader, gave him her name. 

The first her mother heard of this oppor- 
tunity was that Charlotte had dismissed it 
with some scorn. It was Charlotte who told 
her. ‘‘For one thing,” she said, ‘‘shops are 
not healthy. For another, the whole thing 
is too abjectly sordid—for me anyhow.” 

Perhaps her mother’s face fell a little. 
A tide in a young woman’s fortunes, re- 
jected at the flood, is not a gay sight for her 
friends. ‘‘My dear mother,” said Char- 
lotte, ‘‘don’t look so solemn. Money isn’t 
everything, is it? Or do you want to kick me 
out of the home the day I leave Oxford?” 

In this antimaterialist spirit she bor- 
rowed the fare to Piccadilly by bus—‘‘ Not 
that I haven't got it, of course; only, those 
beasts of conductors glare at you like Gor- 
gons if you want change’’—and frisked off 
to meet Basil in the higher, purer air that 
he breathed. 

“We lunch,” she told her mother that 
evening, with complacent archness, ‘‘at a 
rather exclusive restaurant, in a rather ex- 
clusive way.’’ She used to talk like that. 

My wife pleads it in her defense: *‘ Don’t 
you see?—she was naive. She knew noth- 
ing. A silly child, but a child.’” Hum! 

That vacation slid past like the others 
It was the last; no more time for Charlotte 
to work for the decent degree that assures 
independence to any Oxford woman who 
cares for it. But Basil was good for any 
number of bounties, and Charlotte refused 
none. She boasted as much; was 
facetious about it. ‘Prayer answered 
again, mother!’ she would say gayly when 
one of Basil’s posted invitations was 
brought up by Mrs. Mellery with Char- 
lotte’s breakfast. ‘‘Oh, don’t be shocked! 
There’s no romantic drivel between me and 
Basil. He has the great benefit of my con- 
versational gifts. He also has the gratifi- 
cation of entertaining en prince. Don’t 
imagine I put myself under an obligation.” 

She would be under still less, her mother 
suggested, rather imploringly, if he ever 
came to the house. ‘‘ You know, dear, it is 
rather odd that I've never seen one of your 
friends.” 

Charlotte’s head started wagging at once 
in that weary way. ‘“Can’t you 
mother?” she drawled. ‘How could | 
bring him here? If one could even offer him 
a drink after a dance! But there’s noth- 
ing to do with him here.”’ 

I suppose her mother had the English 
mind; she drove at practice. She posi- 
tively discovered some new possibility of 
household retrenchment. At the end of a 
week she had bought a bottle of whisky for 
the refreshment of any friend whom Char- 
lotte might present to her. Any effort, any 
privation, anything rather than look help- 
lessly on at poor Charlotte’s progress in 
shirking and cadging. 


she 


see, 


Ix 
SUPPOSE that at Oxford Charlotte 
had let her excellent brains rust more 
than anyone knew. For she scored a clean 
plow in her greats, and that is no easy feat 
for good brains in so clement a university. 
She came home with an air of gallant readi- 
ness to carry things off with a high hand, 
encountered nothing but sympathy, and 
thereupon lapsed into flatness and yawns 
for a couple of days, and lay in bed after 
breakfast rather longer than “‘when I had 
Continued on Page 106) 
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(Continued from Page 102 
that cursed sweating for greats always 
forcing me to get up.”’ Then she revived, 
put on her best clothes and most plenteous 
pigments and sallied forth, saying, ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose you want me to go out and tramp 
the streets, asking for work.” 

At the moment of these gracious exits 
she did not say when she would return. 
Some days she came back for a meal, ac- 
cused her mother of being surprised, and 
said, ‘‘ Why, I told you last night I’d lunch 
here’’; or else, ‘‘ How could I tell you when 
I didn’t know myself?’’ Or else she said 
both, in succession. But on most days she 
came home only when Mrs. Mellery, spent 
with the labors and steams of the fish shop, 
had crawled up to bed. At these hours 
Charlotte would be in good spirits, singing 
snatches of song on the stairs and banging 
doors cheerfully. 

Clouds would return with the day. When 
Mrs. Mellery came with the tray and drew 
up the cheap yellow blind, Charlotte would 
fairly revel in glumness and quote lugubri- 
ous tags—titles of pictures or music-hall 
songs or lines she had read in the old days 
when she read things. ‘‘ Another Hopeless 
Dawn, mother!” Or ‘“‘On the bald street 
breaks the blank day.’’ Then she would 
add something practical: “Do wash my 
things today, mother; you do it a million 
times better than I,” or “Could you just 
darn my stockings this morning, before I go 
out? I'd do it, only I simply don’t possess 
the slave virtues. Honestly, mother, I 
don’t.” 

x 

N THE last Sunday in August Mrs. 

Mellery kept a perfect carnival of darn- 
ing. Fried fish was not sold on Sundays. 
So the whole evening, as well as the day, 
could go to this festival. Charlotte had 
gone out motoring for the day. She had not 
said in whose car. Of late there had not 
been the old flow of talk about Basil and 
Basil’s baroosh. 

So there was time to rout out everything 
of Charlotte’s that called to be darned, and 
an amazing lot of these calls there were. 
Mrs. Mellery would have a happy little sur- 
prise ready for Charlotte on her return. 
You see, she still had that notion of hers 
that every scrap of happiness did good to 
the young— kept them from becoming sour 
or hard, or from softening their wills with 
self-pity. 

The work lasted till midnight. No Char- 
lotte back yet, to get the happy surprise. 
But that was nothing; Charlotte had her 
key, and her time was her own. Her mother 
went to bed tired and slept till about four 
o’clock. 

There was then an hour till dawn. Rail- 
way buffers were slowly banging together 
in the toneless twilight, and steam rose 
with a steady hiss from an engine that 
stood about as if idle. She told Alice later 
that these sounds seemed to stand off, as 
it were, from the house—the house was 
ringed round with them, at a distance, like 
sentries; its own interior was frightfully 
quiet— you know how one absolute silence 
is fathoms deeper than another. 

She stole along on her toes to Charlotte’s 
room and found the door open. The faded 
cheap blind was blenching toward dawn; 
she could see the bed empty and neat, as 
she had made it yesterday morning after 
Charlotte had said, “‘ Mother, do make my 
bed, just this morning,”’ and hurried away. 

She went to the window and lifted the 
sash to look out. She fancied Charlotte 
might be standing at the door— might have 
forgotten her key and be waiting there, 
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from a kind impulse, till her mother had 
had her sleep out. No one was there; the 
whole street was empty; only a few leaves, 
early fallen, were rustling dryly in eddies of 
dust and eld straws. Morning was more 
pallid now; it looked shabby and dull—a 
mere refuse morning, made of the rubbish 
and waste of old days. The dawn smelled 
of dreariness. 

She shivered, and went back to bed and 
lay listening. You'll say she might have 
been pardoned a few idle tears, a little sor- 
row for herself—the warmth, such as it is, 
of mere passive rest in the lap of sadness, of 
thinking: ‘‘To this we come, we that were 
more glad of life than it seemed that any- 
one else could ever have been, and happier 
in our love, and full of more wonderful 
hopes when our children were born.” 

“She didn’t wallow like that,’’ my wife 
said; ‘‘not for one second.” 

“Well, you know a lot,” I said gruffly. 
It may be a resource to you—gruffness. 

“She thought,”’ Alice said, though God 
knows how she knew, ‘“‘I must keep 
strong, and the shop going well, and make 
things nicer here, so that Charlotte may 
like the house more if she ever comes 
back.’”’ 

I groaned. I’m not for human sacrifice, 
whatever the good old early Britons 
thought. ‘‘Well, anyhow,” I said, ‘“‘you 
must bring her out here for weeks and 
weeks—months. People can’t get a rest in 
goods sidings.” 

“‘No use!” Alice said. ‘‘She must always 
be there. She can’t leave for one night.” 

“Why the deuce?” 

“‘Didn’t you soldiers have something you 
knew as stand to?—all of you turning out 
before dawn, to be ready if—anyone 
came?”’ 

Yes, I remembered all right how ghastly 
the gaunt day would break over Inverness 
Copse and its stench, when your blood had 
gone cold in the night. 

“‘Well,”’ said Alice, ‘‘she stands to for 
Charlotte.” 

‘But we soldiers,”’ I said, “had got one 
another.” 

Alice went on: ‘‘She’s beset with the no 
tion that some day or other Charlotte wil: 
reappear at that time, in great trouble, and 
lose heart and go right away if there’s no 
one ready to let her in quickly.” 


The sun had finished its setting, but other 
genial lights were coming out now on Shep- 
perley Down; some of them fixed in farm 
windows, others floating downward ob- 
liquely like very slowly falling stars-—-the 
lights of distant motors coasting down the 
great road from the north to Welford and 
its jolly inn, tucked snugly away in the 
valley below us. Pheasants had begun to 
creak and fidget softly as they went to bed 
in our wood, and three sorts of owls were 
coming to life for the night. There was the 
two-noted fellow that hoots in B flat; and 
also a deuce of an artist that sports a long 
bubbly trill; and then a real screecher true 
to the grand old tradition. The last russet 
trace of the pomp that there had been in 
the farthest northwest was melting away 
into the benedictive peace of the English 
midsummer night, which passeth all under- 
standing. You think of many things at 
such times; doors are unlocked in your 
mind and you set out on long trains of ques- 
tioning and wonder, like old A2neas when he 
was having a good time himself, but was 
given a look into hell and thought what 
terrible luck some people do have. Poor 
Charlotte—perhaps. Anyhow poor Mrs. 
Mellery! 
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etting the fashions in watch cases 
RACEFULLY slender in torm, exquisite selected Wadsworth Cases to dress and pro- 
in design and decoration — beautiful tect their finer movements 
deed are the watches of today! When you buy a watch, therefore, see that 
For style in watches has undergone as marked it comes in a case by Wadsworth, today more 
an improvement as style in clothing than ever the acknowledged style leaders 
No small part of this improvement has re watch case design 
sulted from the efforts of the movement maker Among the many Wadsworth creations you 
He has made the intricate mechanism more are sure to find a case exactly suited to you 
compact, permitting greatly decreased bulk in taste, at a price quite within your means 
accurate timekeepers And the mark “Wadsworth Qual! 
But that good taste which now stamped inside is your assurance, not 
i‘ marks the dress of all our better only of correct design, but also ot that 


watches we owe largely to a group of exactness of fit essential to adequate 
craftsmen, workers 1n precious metals, 
the makers of Wadsworth Watch 
Cases. 

So widespread and so well recog 
nized has been their influence in watch 
case design that for more than thirty 
five years the leading watch manufac- 
turers and importers have consistently 


protection of the movement con 
tained within. Ask to see this mark in 
the watch your jeweler recommends 


THe WapswortH WartcHu Cas! 


COMPANY 





A NEW KIND OF BELT BUCKLE 
BY WADSWORTH! 





Untarnishable! The only gold tilled buckle 
made to exacting watch case standards—ot the 
ame beautiful and lastu vl aterials as Wad 
worth Quality Gold Filled Watch Cases. At 
your jeweler’s, ina pleasing variety of design 






Prices: $9 to $12; sets, #15 to $20. Also 11 
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“The supreme combination of 
* art an geet ae ae - 
all that is fine in motor cars. 











Quality r True quality in man or motor car is a 

subtle blending, a well balanced combination, 
of many fine traits. 
Packard quality, like that which distinguished 
the gentry of our ancestral tradition, is bred 
in the bone. It is the result of more than a 
quarter century of evolution from that first 
Packard which a genius of great means built 
to surpass any car then produced. 


So the Packard comes of a distinguished family 





of fine cars—long supreme in every character- 
istic which quality demands—long accepted 
into intimate association with the great. 


Andthelatest scion of this line—the improved 
Packard of today—is earning by conquest the 
right to its title “The Greatest Car in the 
World.’ Appreciation of its quality—its 
superiority in every point of comparison— 
can come only with ownership. The improved 
Packard has no peers. 


PACKARD 


A ak the man 


oO ow on ¢ 
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forward as if to drive the ball straight ahead 
as usual; but just before he 
the Warhorse kicked it gently, at an angle. 
Herschberger recovered it on the bound 
about twelve yards ahead and near the 
sideline, and dodged his way through to 
Michigan’s twenty-yard line. 

Four years later we worked a variation 
of the same joker on Penn, Herschberger 
kicking the top of the ball lightly and re- 
covering it after it had traveled ten yards 
forward. With the ball still in our hands, 
we rang another change to a pretended 
place kick, and went around Penn’s end 
foratouchdown. From time to time I have 
used al] these tricks with telling effect, and 
they long since have been adopted gener- 
ally. We planned to use my 1894 kick-off 
again against Illinois in 1914; but two of 
our team lost their heads and failed to get 
into position, and the captain’s efforts to 
straighten them out tipped the play to the 
alert Illinois eleven. Worse followed. When 
we switched back to a true kick-off some 
of the Chicago team failed to return to 
place, leaving a commodious lane, through 
Pottsy recently 
Kansas, ran for a touchdown. 
the hero of the day, and I would detract 
nothing from his glory, but our own dumb- 
bell playing had something to do with it. 

We took it out of the storehouse and 
dusted it off again for Wisconsin's benefit 
Kernwein recovered the ball 
and made a long gain, only to be called 
back, properly, when the linesmen checked 
up. He had misjudged his distance and 
aught the ball only nine and three-quar- 
ters yards in advance of its kick-off position. 

We had better fortune with another 
trick kick which could be used on any punt. 
The rule was changed in 1903, but before 
that a punter could recover his own kick 
permitted him to do so. 
rules specified only that the rest of the 
offensive team, being ahead of the ball, 
were off side and could not recover it until 
Secure 


reached it 


which Clark, coach at 


Clark was 


last season. 


the other side 


The 


t had been touched by the defense. 
in this knowledge, the defensive line would 
ose interest once they had failed to block 
Herschberger would 
underneath a high 

Northwestern 


aught their backs napping and recovered 


tne KICK. come for- 
rapidly 


Twice in 


punt 
game he 


ward 
one 
Yite f 


his own kick, and he worked It successfu 


tner times. 


Our First Championship 


That disregard for tradition of which I 
have been accused led me to put Walter 
Kennedy, fast and weighing 195 pounds, at 
quarter in 1898. He had played tackle and 
half his two previous seasons. It 
uxiomatic that quarterback was reserved 
There 
may have been a good reason for the tra- 
dition once, but as is frequently the case 
with traditions, the times had changed. | 


Was 


for the lightest man on the team. 


had a good quarter in Gordon Clark, but 


I could use both speed and weight in the 
position. The innovation was much talked 
of West and East. Woodruff followed suit 
at Pennsylvania and shifted John Outland 
from tackle to quarter and Purdue moved 
its heavy captain to quarter. 

As early as 1896 I had shifted our de- 
fense from tackle supports to putting the 
into 
it up tightly, with only 
two men, the safe ty ine luded, for seconda 
defense. This became commonplace in the 
West; but in 1902, before the Northwest 
ern game, George Foster Sanford, who was 
taking a fling at coaching a Western eleven, 
predicted what would happen to our un 
supported line. We beat them 12 to 0 

In 1899 we came into our first champlor 
Playing eighteen games, we wot! 
the lowa ar 


backs directly the line as smashing 


halves and closing 





y 


4 | ip 
sixteen and tied two, both 
the Pennsylvania contests ending 5 to 
Between October fourth and fourteent 
we played Notre Dame, lowa, Dixon Co 
|. The latter 


lege ana Cornell. was our first 





TOUCHDOWN ! 


Continued from Page 26 


with the Ithaca school, coached tha 
by Percy Haughton, and we won 17 to 6 
We beat Brown, Northwestern 7¢ 
Minnesota 29 to 0, and Wisc 
in a post-season game 

The Penn game was played in Chicago 
this time, and they sent Jack Minds, an 
assistant coach, on ahead to out the 
landscape. I suspected nothing of this; 
but having a new portfolio of 
preparation, I didn’t uncover them on our 
field, 
Minds happened to arrive just as we were 
leaving in livery rigs for a ball park on 
Sixty-seventh Street, and he fell in behind 
He told me later that his arrival was prov 
dential and that our artifices we 
worked havoc with them had they not been 
prepared; but failed 
to win by the poor judgment of our quarter, 
who made the error, all too 
quarterbacks, of assuming that 


Spy 
tricks In 


own which was open to any eye 


uid Nave 


in my Judgment we 


common with 
a straight 
test distance be- 


We would 


line necessarily is the shor 
tween two points in football 
make long gains on off-tackle plays, march 
down on Penn’s goal, then try to hammer 
our way through the strongest point in the 
wall-—the center of their line —and lose the 
ball on downs. Someone on the Philadel- 
phia coaching staff told me that they had 
left an apparent hole between center and 
guard as bait for our quarter, but that may 
be only a good story. 


Still in Training 


We had a guard that Herb 
Ahlswede, now of Long Beach, California 
who broke a leg in practice two days before 
a game and played it through without 
realizing his injury. A doctor had diag- 
nosed the injury as a sprain and ordered a 
brace made for the leg. After the game 
the leg pained so that we had an X ray 
taken. It disclosed a long crack in the 
fibula. The X ray was the newest scientific 
quirk in 1899. In 1897, Herschberger had 
hurt a foot in the Illinois game and the de 
vice had demonstrated that the bone was 
not broken. 
first time the invention had been applied to 
jury. Today, at the least indi- 
trouble, we hustle a man to the 


season 


This is said to have been the 








a football 





cation of 
X ray 

4 newcomer, a slight tow-headed lad 
weighing only 145 pounds, appeared on the 
squad that season and caught my eye at 
once by his fierce and accurate tackling 
His name was Jimmy Sheldon, and he was 
one of those cat-at-a-rat-hole footballers 
that gladden a coach’s heart. He was cap 
tain in 1901 and 1902, by which time he was 
up to 158 pounds 
it isn’t beef that makes a player, as any 
coach will tell you. He was my assistant in 
1903 and 1904, after graduation, then went 
to Indiana as coach for nine years. 

In his last year at Indiana I was leaving 
the White Sox baseball park one summer 
afternoon after a game when I saw Jimmy 
standing on a Wentworth Avenue corner 
waiting for a street car. He 
lighted a cigar when he caught sight of me 
I glanced away intentionally, but out of the 
corner of one eye | saw him drop the cigar 
quickly and step on it. Then I laughed at 
iim. 

Like many other old boys of 
comfortable 


still slight enough; but 


had just 


mine, he 


couldn’t smoke and be in my 
presence, even after the lapse of years 
James Weber Linn told a similar story 





about Johnny thed in the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner last fall. Breathed 
had made his letter in track, but a bad knee 
kept him out of football. Back from a yea: 
in France, where he had served as first lieu 
tenant in a combat regiment, Breathed bor 
rowed a cigarette on Stagg Field from Linn 
He was a hard-boiled lad,’ wrote Linn, 
‘“‘and the five years his graduatior 
and the war had eably softened 
him. He had 
dropped the 


stepped on it 





since 
not not 
lighted up when he 


e unobtrusively an 
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“*Wha the matte i t ) t 

ou like my bra f 
‘Sh-h-h!’ whispered Johnr here 

Old Man Stagg behind you 

In 1898, Michigan, I] Chicag 
had boycotted W ( 
piaying of May! eged 
to be professior als Conte 
ence field meets were held in the spring 


Wisconsin 


barred the 


the fall and the hatchet was buried it 
1899 the boycott was turned on us. W 
consin, Michigan and Illi: al! located 


relatively small communities, accused u 


running things with too high a hand 





ing that all our games either be playe 





In Chicago or we be given a guaranty ze 
enough to compensate us for playing awa 


¢ 
irom home 


Cc 


, together with a return 


game at 


with the same 


cago guaranty for the 
visitors. This policy was a necessity w 
us, dictated by self-preservation. Al] ou 


athietics depended upon 
we had no alumni to meet an 
icit, located in a great ¢ 

which would outdraw Ann Arbor, Madisor 
and Urbana-Champaign many times over 
The boycott accounted for Brown 


1ootball rece pts 
athietic ae 


and we were 


and 
Cornell’s appearance on our schedule for 
the first time, made 
more money than ever before 


The story of how we came to play Wis 


and we considerat 


consin in a post-season game for the cham 
pionship never has been told. Both teams 


were undefeated and the Conference was 
rife with argument as to which was the 
better. A friend of Chicago's asked me if 


we would like to play the Badgers, and got 
a loud affirmative. He approached a Wis 
consin alumnus, who also wished to see the 
teams meet, and together they 
luncheon for some ostensible purpose other 
than football. Both Wisconsin and Ct cago 
men were invited, and when they were 
seated, the two conspirators fell into a dis 
pute as to the relative merits of the two 
elevens. The argument spread rapidly and 
engendered some heat. When it was thor 


oughly ripe the Wisconsin member of the 


arranged a 


conspiracy innocently sugyested You 


can’t win football games over a tableclot} 
Why don’t you get your two teams together 
it out?” 
‘Stagg will play 


smoked out 


and fight 
but Wisconsin can't he 
retorted his accomplice 


A Psychology Exam 
Smarting under this false implication, 
the Wisconsin faction brought pressure to 
bear on Madison and Professor Van Hise, 
afterward Wisconsin 
Fisher of the Badgers met me it 
Madisor 


tot} 


president of and 
Manager 
Chicago and arranged a gar at 
on December ninth, which we won 


One of the group pictures ol the 99 elever 


I note, displays a badger pelt The b De 
cott never was resumed 
Hiram Conibear, who later went to the 


| niversity of Wasl ngtor as rowing coa 
revolutionized American 


Was! ngtor 


famous figure in 


rowing, made he 


crews supreme and became 


that sport, was our traine 


the late 90's Captain Kenne 
kicked in the head in the Wisconsin gar 
and Conibear ran onto the field to attend 
m. Kennedy apparently wa 
irt, but Conibear knew that a playe 
e badly dazed, yet appear to be 
session of his faculties. Game 
y failure to detect tl 
Con had a test he always appli 
What's your name f I 
Kennedy 
Che big captain looked the trains the 
eye in astonishment, whil ‘ eered 
‘ anxiously 
Go bury your gra the Con!’ 
Kennedy said, after a n 


You're all right, Ker 


nounced, and ran off the fie 


siner pro- 


We had won the Westé ercollegiate 
track championship in 1899 d in 1900 | 
promoted a trip to the Olympic Games at 
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Par I had to borrow $2500 at the bank to 
nance the trip, President Harper and T. 

W. Goodspeed, secretary of the university 
and perhaps our most enthusiastic rooter, 
ndorsing my note. I took five men: 
Charley Burroughs, a great sprinter, who 
died of typhoid in Paris later while doing 
Bill Maloney, an un- 

quarter and half miler; his brother 

a hurdler of parts; Harvey Lord, a 


and Henry Slack, a 220 and 


postgraduate work; 


red, 
quarter-miler 
440 yard man. 
Before we sailed we learned that all the 
finals were to be run off on Sun- 
day trip was off. Together with 
Princeton and Syracuse, we withdrew. A 
few days later a cable came from Paris to the 
effect that the French would defer to the 
culiar Sabbatarian sensibilities of Amer- 
and shift the finals to a weekday. Once 
and with four of my five men 
for the finals, I discovered they 
‘id on Sunday after all. We 
e staying at Versailles with Mike Mur- 


Olympi 
The 


THE SATURDAY 


the ‘00 season. I had gone to Ann Arbor 
to watch the Michigan-Ohio State game, 
which ended 0 to 0, and see what I could 
see. Biffy Lee, of Princeton, was coaching 
the Wolverines. I thought I saw a weakness 
in his defense, and on the train coming 
home I devised a play to take advantage 
of it, putting a pusher behind the fullback 
in a drive on center and off tackle. Bod- 
well, a Kansas farm boy, weighing only 150 
pounds, was at right guard for us. Kelly, 
a 220-pounder, would oppose him. Before 
the game I asked for volunteers to play 
against Kelly, and Bodwell was the first 
to offer. 

I had intended using him anyway, but 
I wanted a line on his mettle. He fought 
Kelly to a standstill. 

They were betting at Ann Arbor that 
Michigan would beat us 40 to 0, but the 
new play did what it was designed to do. 
The reporters christened it the whoa-back. 
I never have understood the title, but it 
sounded well. 


EVENING POST 


The talking play has taken many forms. 
It usually has been reserved for goal-line 
use. In one form, as the quarter calls the 
signal someone on the team shouts ‘‘What’s 
that?’’ The quarter steps back as if to 
whisper the signal, and with opposition’s 
attention distracted, the ball suddenly is 
snapped to a back, who is off with it. A 
team of mine made up such a play on the 
field once against lowa when Jess Hawley 
was coaching there. Snitz Pierce, our full- 
back, rose suddenly, pointed over the Iowa 
line and yelled ‘‘What’s that?’’ The Iowans 
turned around to look and Captain Nor- 
gren made twenty yards. Hawley evidently 
was impressed, for he uncorked a variation 
on Northwestern later. The play so con- 
fused the reporters that the true inward- 
ness of it was not printed until a week 
after the game. Hawley had taken the 
precaution of consulting the referee be- 
forehand, a referee in an earlier game with 
Nebraska having stopped the play, which 
he had no more right to do under the 





and 

o compete 
ame home with 
the loose statuary 
Pari 


For 


years I was bit 

ver the incon 
tancy of the French 
and held them lowly as 
In Paris 
again 1924, I en 
countered Spaulding de 
Garmandia, a former 
champion, 
crack 


i people 


in 


rackets 
tennis sharp, 
baseball player and all 
round amateur athlete 
with whom I had 
played on the Bergen 
Point baseball team in 
the 80's. De Garman- 
dia had gone to Paris 
in 1900 as assistant to 
Spalding, the 
United States athletic 
commissioner, and had 
remained in France. | 
had luncheon at his 
home. We talked of old 


times 


i. @ 





Whoa-Back 


‘“Do you remember 
row about the Sun- 
finals at the 1900 
Olympics?’ asked 
I did ‘You know,” 
he went on, “I couldn't 


the 


day 


= 





stand by and let things 
go to smash sent 
that cablegram on my 
own authority, hoping to make the French 
see the light before the games.” 

I publicly apologize to France. 

The group which had come in in 1896 and 
brought us the title in 1899 was graduated 
-ason, and in 1900 and 1901 we 
had two of the weakest elevens in our his- 
Again in 1910 we had such a slump, 
following the wholesale graduation of a 
I tried to meet this weakness 

ing the squad by the hour on 
all fours, rolling 
1 getting up quickly, to teach them 
what it felt like. 
to make in three 
way to keep 
the other fellow from making it was to get 
down, When the 
linemen failed to perform to suit me, I 


eighty yards their 


so | 


alter that s 
tory 


good team 
part Dy 
knees, their bellies, 

e ground was and 
ive yards was not muct 
downs, and on defense the only 


then get down lower 


made them crawl or 
Knees 

We tied Minnesota 6 to 6 in 1900, Jimmy 
Henry, now genera! manager of all the Na 
tional Biscuit plants in Chicago, our left 
half, saving us from defeat with a seventy 
f touchdown; 


run iora Ul 
the that Henry 


a gallant 
had a 


{ 
Ve 


yard 
lash, all finer in 
broken hand 

our weakness, we beat a good 


in the final game of 


1 
»arpit 
De Spite 
ichigan team 15 to ¢ 


Chicago's First Undisputed Champions, the 1899 Eleven 


The Chicago Press Club gave a dinner 
te the representatives of the Big Nine fol- 
lowing the season of 1902. Chief of Police 
O'Neill appeared suddenly and demanded 
the immediate surrender of A. A. Stagg. 

“‘What is the charge?” the toastmaster 
asked. 

‘I have a warrant for Mr. Stagg on the 
charge of leaving his whoa-back unhitched 
in the street,’’ the chief shouted. 

The whoa-back is only one of a proces- 
sion of curiously named plays, some of them 
descriptive. In the play variously known as 
the Statue of Liberty and the cherry picker, 
a back held the ball aloft in his hand as if 
for a pass, another player came from the 
side toward which the pass was aimed, 
lifted the ball out of the upraised hand and 
ran with it around the opposite end. I used 
it against Cornell in 1908, its first employ- 
ment by a Conference team. Zuppke’s flea- 
flecker was a triple or quadruple pass, if I 
remember aright. I have forgotten what 
the octopus was. The tower p: was a 
Mutt-and-Jeff play. Two players, one tall, 
the other short and slight, dashed behind 
the enemy's goal line, the tall man lifted 
the little fellow in his arms, and little Jeff 
received a forward pass, sent high over the 
defensive team’s heads 


} 
} 
! 
af 


iss 


rules at that time than he had to tackle a 
player. 

In the midst of the lowa-Northwestern 
game, Gross, the lowa quarter, was seen to 
be walking forward with the ball as if pac- 
ing fifteen yards. When he had stepped this 
distance he abruptly broke into a run and 
was not downed for seventy yards. The 
play had been called for by signal. The 
lowa line had straightened up suddenly. 
One man lifted his voice in the cry, ‘‘ They 
ought to be penalized! We ought to get 
fifteen The others glared at the 
referee. Gross picked up the ball. “T’ll 
mark off fifteen yards myself,’’ he an- 
nounced heatedly, and solemnly paced off 
the distance, holding the ball in front of him, 
while Northwestern stared; then, having 
passed all but the Northwestern safety 
man, he took to his heels. 

The 1960 game with Michigan and the 
whoa-back had dramatized our fullback, 
Perkins, and he was the newspaper hero of 
the game. Only the spectacular catches the 
of the average football reporter. <A 
good back to him is one who can carry the 
ball; a good end, a man who can catch a for- 
ward pass. Hundreds of false reputations 
have been coined in the sporting pages 
1 ‘urrent. When we ran over 


yards!’ 


eve 


and still pass « 
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Stanley Keck, the Princeton left tackle, in 
1921 the newspapers unanimously reported 
that Chuck McGuire, our captain and right 
tackle, had played Keck off his feet. With 
one exception, the linemen have not played 
directly opposite one another since 1890, 
and it was Crisler, our right end, who ac- 
counted largely for Keck. The exception is 
the center, who does play opposite the op- 
posing center unless there is a strong and 
a weak side to the line, when he shifts a 
little off center. 

Our low-water mark of 1901 coincided 
with the arrival at Michigan of Hurry-Up 
Yost, one of the great characters of the 
game. He was a highly inspirational coach 
and a football zealot. He has mellowed 
considerably, but in those days, if you per- 
mitted him to back you into a corner and 
start talking football you either fought 
your way out or perished miserably of star- 
vation. After graduation he coached suc- 
cessively and successfully at Ohio Wesleyan, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Leland Stanford, 

and now he had come 

to Ann Arbor from the 
bringing with 
him that distinguished 
native Willie 
Heston 


coast, 


son, 


The Right Side 


I have heard him tell 
the y of 
highly touted eleven 
from Buffalo 
sity had come to Ann 
Arbor to play an early 
game on the Wolverine 
schedule. When the 
first half ended, Michi- 
gan was leading 65 to 
0, and Buffalo had ex- 
hausted its subs. The 
visiting coach proposed 
to Yost that the second 
half be cut to twenty 
minutes. Yost coun- 
tered with a proposal 
that Buffalo be allowed 
a twenty-minute inter- 
mission in which to 
recuperate, with per- 
mission to use their sub- 
stitutes as often as they 
liked. Fifteen minutes 
before the second half 
was over, the Buffaloes 
took themselves off the 
field with the score 120 
to 0. Before they called 
it a day a stranger, 
closely shrouded in a 
blanket, had been dis 
covered on the Mich- 
igan sideline. Yost 
investigated and found 

the stranger to be one of the visiting team 
Supposing him to be dazed and to have 
strayed away from his own cote, Yost said, 
“Here, you’re on the wrong side.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” the stranger assured 
him. ‘I’m on the right side. They’ve had 
me in the game three times already, and 
there ain’t going to be any fourth time.”’ 

Michigan Agricultural College, later an 
annual hornets’ nest for the state univer 
sity, but inconsiderable then, provided an 
other preliminary game. Because of the 
disparity between the two elevens, it was 


story how a 


Univer- 


agreed beforehand that the game should 
be limited to two twenty-minute halves 
Michigan’s margin was 119 to 0 after fif- 
teen minutes of the second half, when ar 
Aggie tackle rose, flung his headg 
as he could propel it and started off 
field. 

* Get back there! The game isn't over 
someone yelled. 


‘ 


ear as far 


tne 
99 


‘It’s over for me,” the tackle announced. 
*““We came up here to get some experience, 
and I’ve got it.” 

Yost had trampled on Iowa 107 to 0 and 
rolled up 528 points to a goose egg for his 
opponents when we met his team at Ann 
Arbor We eight 
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had lost out of sixteen 





(S° TO the oil fields if you want to see trucks hauling 
loads that are loads—tons on tons of rigging, casing, 
boilers, pipe. And hauling these loads where roads have 
never existed — over gulleys, ravines, prairies without a 
trail, and even over river beds. 

Go to the Texas Panhandle—largest oil field in the 


world and scene of the great- 
est oil boom inthe country— 
and see International Trucks 
doing the heaviest kind of 
work and making light of it. 
You will find hundreds of 
them—from the thickest 
proven territory where the 
derricksrise likeorchards out 
to the farthest wildcat well. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Mont. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bismarck, S. D. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


r 
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Where loads are loads 


and there are no roads 


Here and in the other oil fields —Pennsylvania, Mid- 
Continent, the Rocky Mountain Area, or California—and 
also in the refining and marketing end of the business, 
thousands of Internationals are doing the hard work for 


the most progressive companies of the industry. 








Some of the Leading Oil Companies Owning International Trucks 


Amerada Petroleum Co. 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
Collins Oil Co. 
Colonial Filling Stations 
Continental Oil Co. 
Economy Gas & Oil Co. 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co. 
Great Western Oil Co. 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Hawkeye Oil Co. 
Imperial Oil, Led. 
Indian Refining Co. 


Leader Oil Co. 

Lily White Oil Co. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
Manhattan Oil Co. 
Marland Oil Co. 

Metro Oil Corporation 
Mid-Continent Refining Co. 
National Refining Co. 
Niezer Oil Co. 

Prairie Pipe Line Co 
Pure Oil Pipe Line Co. 
Purity Oil Co. 


Red Fox Petroleum Co. 
Reed Oil Co. 


Roxana Petroleum Corp. 


Shafer Oil Co. 
Shell Oil Co. 
Sinclair Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Texas Co. 


Texhoma Oil & Ref. Co. 


Tidewater Oil Co. 
Waite-Phillips Oil Co 
White Eagle Oil Co. 








Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, Ill. (3) 
‘incinnati, Ohio 
leveland, Ohio 
olumbia, S. C. 
‘olumbus, Ohio 
ouncil Bluffs, lowa 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, lowa 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 SO. MICHIGAN 


OF AMERICA 
NCORPORA 


AVE. 


INTERNATI 


CHICAGO, ILI 


TRUCKS 


The International line includes the Special Delivery, Speed Trucks of 1-ton and 1'/2-ton sizes, Heavy Duty Trucks ranging 
Served by the world's largest Company-owned truck service organization—121 branches in the United States and 17 

Our 121 branch houses 
are located in the cities 
listed here; and in 
addition there are dealers 
located conveniently 
from one end of the 
country to the other. 


Duluth, Minn. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Elmira, N. Y 

El Paso, Tex 
Erie, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fargo, N. D 

Fort Dodge, lowa 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Green Bay, Wis. 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Helena, Mont. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N.J. 
Kankakee, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
LongIslandCity,N.Y. 


from 1%-ton to 5-ton sizes 
in Canada—the farther you go from one 


Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 
Madison, Wis 
Mankato, Minn 
Mason City, lowa 
Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Minneapolis, Minn 
Minot, N. D 
Nashville, Tenn 


Newark, N. J 
New Orleans, La 
New York, N.Y 
Ogdensburg, N. Y 


for all 

the nearer you get to another 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Ne 


Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N.Y 


And wherever you go you will find International Trucks 


giving good service and get- 
ting good service as well. 
Hard service is built into 
every International by one 
of the oldest manufacturing 
organizations in the country. 
Good service is given to every 
International by the largest 
company-owned truck serv- 
ice organization inthe world. 


ONAL 


Votor Coaches 


and the UcCormick- Deering Ind 
Write for comp 
Rockford 


Saginaw, Mich 


requirements 


Parkersburg, W. Va. St. Cloud, Minn 
Parsons, Kan. St. Joseph, M 
Peoria, Ill. St. Louis, M 
Philadelphia, Pa. Salina, Kan 
Phoenix, Ariz. Salt Lake City, l 
Pittsburgh, Pa San Antonio, Tex 
Portland, Me San Diego, Calif 
Portland, Ore San Francisco, Calif 
Quincy, Ul. Scranton, Pa 
Richmond, Ind Shreveport, La 


Sioux City, lowa 


Sioux Falls, $ 


ete descriptive 
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National Cash Registers 
meet your needs 


More than 500 different types and sizes to choose from 





Low price 


Peer _ — mong 
Nees Pera re Bering cel TOG Bie py ba 
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Trek 
psn 


Easy terms 


SIR CLS ae eee he 
ee TS edie tics 


Liberal trade-in allowances 


Bg: SRS TR RE ET ENTE a 
SER Ties ase kak BAS RE 


Service everywhere 


The National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Offices in all principal cities of the world 
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National Cash Registers 


meet your price 
$75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200 and up 
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B e Prepared for 





SLEET - SNNOW - ICE « RUTS 
MK —by having a set of McKay Tire Chains 


4 . in your car—always ~ Chain weather 
—CKA may be just around the corner. Equipped 
ts . with McKays, you’re ready. 

Y _TheBetter THEY'RE BUILT TO LAST 


¢ Black Chains 
“ UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY 
Red Band Ba ws UNION TRUST BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA 


MSKAY TIRE CHAINS 




















MIRE CHAINS 









McKay Red Bead Bumpers, for every type of 
car, “add good looks and protect good looks.” 
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games, including every major contest that 
season, and Michigan added a 0 to 22 de- 
feat. The season over, Yost set sail for 
California with Heston, Boss Weeks, Neil 
Snow and the rest of his bucko crew to meet 
his last previous love, Stanford. It was 
twelve below in Ann Arbor the morning 
they left, eighty above in Pasadena on New 
Year’s Day. The team, it is said, had not 
been in a scrimmage since Thanksgiving 
Day, and Yost did not call on one sub, but 
these are not alibis this time. Michigan 
won, 49 to 0. 

Two boys who later were to distinguish 
themselves, both named Maxwell, but un- 
related, were on the Chicago squad in 1901. 
The first was Lee Maxwell, now president 
of the Crowell Publishing Company. He 
played at end and half in 1901, quarter in 
1902; but when the great Eckersall ap- 
peared on the scene in 1903, Maxwell was 
crowded off the team. It was a case of a 
first-rate player being displaced by an ex- 
traordinary player; but instead of sulking 
in his tent, as the average man would have 
done in the circumstances, Maxwell contin- 
ued to turn out in 1903 and 1904 with su- 
perb spirit and fight for a position with all 
that was in him. I never have known a 
finer exhibition of loyalty and character, 
and I took pains to say so at the mass 
meeting held before the Wisconsin 1904 
game. 

It was no surprise to me when I heard 
that he had become head of one of the 
country’s great publishing houses, and 
I wrote to tell him so. I could not believe 
that the character he had shown me in 1903 
and 1904 would fail to count heavily in 
after life. I make the claim for football 
that it builds such character. 


Fine Football Timber 


The other Maxwell was Robert W., 
known to us as Fat, but Tiny to the East 
when he left us to play at Swarthmore 
after 1903. He became sporting editor of 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger and a 
widely known football official. He was 
killed some three years ago in a motor-car 
accident. I never saw a finer piece of foot- 
ball timber physically. He weighed 240 
pounds and was lightning fast in his Chi- 
cago days. For forty yards he could travel 
with anyone, and he was all-American ma- 
terial to any eye. A born clown, he added 
to a ready wit a stuttering tongue, and the 
stories he has left behind him are legion 
Tom Thorpe told two of them at the football 
coaches’ annual meeting last December. 

He and Maxwell officiated at the 
Georgetown-Fordham game several sea- 
sons in succession. When these two 
Catholic colleges meet, the fur flies and the 
seismograph in the Georgetown astronom- 
ical observatory registers a violent earth- 
quake. Tom was disturbed at the prospect 
of refereeing. 

‘‘Leave it to me,’’ Maxwell reassured 
him. ‘All you have to do to gentle those 
brones is to penalize ‘em frequent and 
plenty right at the start. I'll give ’em 
fifteen yards on the first three plays.” 

The first scrimmage was entirely unob- 
jectionable, but Tiny blew his whistle and 
decreed fifteen yards for holding. He 
waved aside the Georgetown protests. On 
the second play another blast from Max- 
well’s whistle. ‘‘ Fifteen yards for unneces- 
sary roughness,”’ Tiny stuttered. 

The Georgetown team descended upon 
him in a body. He chased them back, but 
as they went, one turned to say, ‘I sup- 
pose you'll penalize us five or ten yards on 
the next play for something or other.”’ 

“You're just a bit premature, young 
fellow,’”’ Tiny stuttered. ‘‘ You’re going to 
get fifteen yards on the next play too.” 

In 1901 I installed electric lights on our 
field to permit night practice, and we have 
used them ever since. The are lamps have 
been replaced by flood lights now. In the 
latitude of Chicago, in the autumn months, 
practice by artificial light is imperative if 
the class work of the players is not to be in- 
terfered with. 


Hugo Bezdek, now coach at Penn Stat 
put on a football uniform in 1902 and made 
the team at once, playing at half, then full 
back his last two years. Bezdek was a Chi- 
cago boy of Bohemian parentage. He won 
the newspaper title of the Thirteen-Inch 
Shell his third season, but I never was satis 





fied entirely with his playing until his 
senior year 
tently good. 
himself finally. 

“If you will speak to me about my tack 
ling just before every game, I think it will 
work,”’ he said, and it did. I placed him as 
coach at Oregon after his graduation. He 
went from there to Arkansas. Oregon 
wanted him back after two years, but Penn 
State outbid them. Meanwhile he had be 
come manager of the Pittsburgh National 
League Baseball Club. 


His tackling was not consis 
He suggested the remedy 


The Checker Board 


A new championship team was building 
up in 1902 and we won every game but the 
one with Michigan. In the previous season 
Illinois had smeared us 24 to 0. Jake Stahl, 
afterwards a big-league baseball player of 
note, was the keystone of the Illinois eleven 
and he had ripped through us like a buzz 
saw. He still was at Illinois in 1902 and | 
feared his slashing attack just as much as 
ever. I told the new men on the squad 
what havoc Stahl had wrought and they 
were keyed up to stop him, where the older 
men had failed in 1901. One of these new 
men was Dad Farr, now a Cleveland brick 
manufacturer, a short 202-pounder at right 
tackle and as hard as one of his bricks. 

We kicked off at the opening of the 1902 
game. Stahl took the kick on his twenty- 
yard line and was off in his old form. He 
was a big man, but fast, with a high knee 
action, his legs working like piston rods. 
Dad Farr came at him just as fast from the 
opposite direction. The two just came to- 
gether like wild locomotives and both 
bounced back for a yard. Stahl did not get 
up for some time and he was dazed the bal- 
ance of the game. Farr was innocent of any 
intent to rough his man; he merely was a 
dead-in-earnest, fear-no-man type; he 
went at Stahl as fast and hard as Stahl came 
at him, and both were bound to feel it. We 
won 6 to 0, after a stirring battle, but 
Illinois always blamed the defeat to Stahl’s 
daze. 

The playing field, which had become a 
gridiron in 1882, turned into a checker- 
board between the twenty-five yard lines in 
1903, and from 1904 to 1909 the entire field 
was checkered. Longitudinal markings 
were made necessary by the new rule per- 
mitting the first man to receive the ball 
from the center to run with it. This 
seemed such a radical step to the rules body 
that they added the condition that the ball 
carrier, in such case, must not cross the 
scrimmage line fewer than five yards to the 
right or left of his starting point. In sim 
pler language, he could not charge directly 
forward. At the 1904 meeting the field 
goal finally bowed its head in submission to 
the touchdown and was reduced from 5 to 
4 points. In 1903 a kicker was made in- 
eligible to receive his own kick or to run 
forward and put his team mates onside, the 
old trick Herschberger had worked twice in 
one game on Northwestern. The blocking 
and jostling of the kicker as he came for 
ward under a high punt, crying “‘Onside! 
Onside!’’ when he overtook it had looked 
rough. It was innocuous enough, but the 
rules body threw it to the lions as a sop to 
the critics of the sport, and went on ignor- 
ing more fundamental evils. 
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Walter Ecke , 1 ( 
190 ilready a wise ing f all hea 
Like so many of our players, he was a i 
boy. He had played three or four year 
the Hyde Park High School eleven, ons 
the greatest ! igh-school teams in the 
ords, and had been Captain and juarter 
when they annihilated the New York hig} 
school champs, Brook! Polytechnic, 105 
to 0 and 59 to 0 in successive years. Eight 
of the eleven men that brought us our 
second undisputed championship wer 
Chicago boys; the three others all chanced 


to be from lowa 
We played the Army for the first time 
that season, losing 6 to 10 at West Point on 
a bad break at the end of the game. Ecker- 
sall had kicked and Chicago was going down 
under the ball. Hackett, the Army quarter, 
now Col. H. H. Hackett and a football 
official of note, was coming for it from the 
opposite direction, when the ball, by acci- 
dent, struck Mark Catlin of Chicago on 
the shoulder. Bucky Vail construed the 
play as interference and gave the cadets a 
free catch from a point fifteen yards nearer 
our goal. They employed it to boot a field 
goal for the winning five points 
Northwestern had tied us 0 to 0, but the 
Army and Michigan games were our only 
My health in 1904 was poor 
and became sharply worse as a result of 
leaping a flooded gutter with Alonzo, Jr 
I was running off three track 
A heavy fa 
the morning had melted rap 


losses in '03. 


in my arms 





meets in one day. 





when the 


in burst through, and the streets were so 


S 


sloppy that I had to carry the five-year-old 





boy en route from my home to th 
front of the gym I took a run to clear a 
broad pool, landed on ice on the far side, 
and in a desperate effort to recover my 
balance I threw certain bones in my lower! 
back out of place. 

Arrogant in my strength, I took the base- 
ball squad out the first good day and 
knocked up flies to them. I kept this up 


all spring in baseball and track work, until 
I had irritated the sciatic nerve fearfully. 


Sciatica drove me to Colorado that sum- 
mer, without relief, and I continued to 
suffer through 1904, 1905 and 1906. In 


1904 I hardly lasted out the season, stop- 


ping off at Battle Creek on my way back 
} 


from the game with Michigan I went 
from Battle Creek to Mt. Clemens Swed- 
ish massage straightened me out until 


I could sleep again, at least, and walk an 


eighth of a mile at a time. I tried Hot 
Springs in the winter of 1905 and improved 
a bit more, but the sciatica was being driven 
from the left leg into the right and back 
into the left again 

In 1906 I went to Miami, Florida, and 
had a whirl at Mudlavia, Indiana, in 1907. 
Miami was a village and the best lot on 
Flagler Street could have been had for 
seventy-five dollars a front foot. I was 
there again in 1908, but I had neither the 
vision to see the town’s future nor the 


money to act on it. All we had was going 


for medical treatment 


Side-Car Coaching 


After a long lull, the sciatic attack re- 
turned in 1914, forcing me to coach the 
football team from a motorcycle side car, 


in which | pop-popped about the field. An- 
other recurrence in 1919 led the alumni to 
esent me with an electric automobile, 


p 
from which I coached that year's eleven. 
Except for that time I went to Milwaukee 
ng ago to get a line on Wisconsin, I never 
have missed a Chicago football game I 
wore a cap always in my earlier year it 
I had a derby on my head at Milwaukee 
and the newspapers reported that I had 
attended disguised in a dert y hat The 
team had a close call that day in my ab- 
nee, and I never have ventured away 
lexas appeared on our schedule in 1904, 
Football was young in the Southwest and 
no one in Chicago had any line on it, but 
we could believe the trun peting that 
sunded from Austin, things were about to 
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R' ILAND is the handiest Patch- 
ing Plaster you can use. It does 
not dry or “‘set’’ instantly like plaster 
of paris, so it’s easy to work. It makes 
a permanent patch which will not 
shrink, crack, crumble or fall out. 
You can paint or paper over it and 
the patch will not *‘spot’’ through. 
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Paint,wall-paper and hardware stores 
sell it. If your dealer hasn't it, mail 
coupon for 2 Ib. 
carton. Pay the post- 
man 30 cents plus 
postage. Rutland Fire 
Clay Co., Dept. B18, 
Rutland, Vermont. 





Patching Plaster 
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| RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO ! 
Dept. B 18, Rutland, Vermont. ! 
| Send me 2', Ib. carton of Rutland Patching j 
| Plaster j 
| Name i 
Address | 
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| | 
| My dealer's name j 
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504. licensed firms and imdroiduals are now actroely engaged m 
SO lines of business in (oral Gables 
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NORAL GABLEs is anchored safely in the harbor 


4 of sound and normal business. Its building and 
development have never halted. Its careful plans for 





even greater improvements are moving steadily to- 
ward completion. And best of all, the business 
activity that is certain indication of progress in 
any city is lively, profitable and increasing steadily 
in volume. 

Today, residents of Coral Gables can build, fur 
nish and decorate their homes without buying a 


single article outside their city. Their clothes, their 

. an ) food, their motor-cars, and literally every need of 
Gables Thi alre, conti 4 ; : 
Lasky Corporation, lis 
‘alge +} sce recide . ‘ly fq | “ 
Another theatre seats ion to these residents and the yearly food of winter 


living is supplied by their own merchants. In addi- 


Stadium, a tempora visitors, the payrolls of more than 1go contractors 
building, plumbing, electrical, roofing—as well as 
the payrolls of lumber companies, supply companies 
and small manufacturers, help to swell the volume The Bank of Coral Gable ‘ 
of the retail stores where of retail trade. } Capttaiization 3100, » SH) 
1 Gables do the bulk of their 
loor one of the two banks AR isos ; 
the new Coral Gables First 8 months of 1926 totale 1 $1 1,174,317, an increase of the same building, delivers mail Tet 
: throughout Coral Gabi 


National Bank. nearly 20°% over the same period in 1925. Of this 


, deposits September 15, 1926 
Building permits in Coral Gables during the first $1,250,000. The Coral Gables Post Office, in 
ice 


Gai 


1615% or $1,743,000 was for business or indus- 
rial structures. . . . For business men everywhere 
are watching the rise of Coral Gables closely. Busi- 
ness opportunities are open. Favorable locations may 
be secured and trade easily developed. Write to 
Dept. S-1 of the Chamber of Commerce of the City of 
Coral Gables, Florida, for full information. 





Unit of Greater AQiamt, Florida 
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happen. We were told that the Longhorns 
averaged 197 pounds and that every man 
could do 100 yards in ten flat. Hutchinson 
of Princeton was coaching them. Between 
St. Louis and Chicago they dropped from 
sight, to be found, after two days of news- 
paper speculation, hiding out at Dwight, 
Illinois, some 100 miles from Chicago. 

All this worked up interest nicely, and 
Kalph Wilder drew a cartoon in the Record- 
Herald of a fearsome herd of longhorns 
stampeding down upon a frightened stag. 
| began to be frightened myself, and that 
alarm did not diminish when Texas was 
ff at the kick-off in just such a stampede 
as Wilder had pictured. They trampled us 
back to our five-yard line in no time, and 
the handful of rooters they had brought 
along were whooping the Rebel yell. At 
this moment Texas fumbled, the ball flying 
jut of a tackled Texan’s arms plump into 
the arms of Eckersall, at safety, and he 
ran 107 yards for a touchdown. Texas col- 
lapsed like a toy balloon and we beat them 
68 to 0. I never have known another such 
deflation. 

Yost and Willie Heston were present at 
the Texas game to have a look at us, and 
the following week at Ann Arbor they beat 
us 22 to 12 for the fourth successive season. 
It was a battle. In the first five minutes 
Kd Parry, our fullback, went out with a 
broken leg. After twenty minutes we had 
lost three backs. The way Eckersall and 
his substitute back field fought that Michi- 
yan team on defense was something to 
wipe out the memory of past defeats. Fred 
Speik, left end, now a distinguished Los 
Angeles physician, was captain of that Chi- 
cago eleven, and a fighter himself. We gave 
Yost the worst scare he had had in four 
years at Ann Arbor, Bezdek going over for 
a touchdown early in the game. Later 
Eckersall got loose and was touchdown- 
bound, but Heston managed to trip him up 
with a one-hand tackle. 

We wound up the season Thanksgiving 
Day in a burst of glory against Wisconsin. 
Eckersall had an instinctive preference for 
running to the right, which our opponents 
had not failed to notice. I warned him 
several times, and before the Wisconsin 
game I suggested that the first time he got 
the ball from a kick he start to the right 
as usual, then shift to the left. 

‘Some day it will give you a touchdown,” 
I prophesied. ‘‘In any event you'll gain 
more ground.” 


A Game of Speed 


The game was played on our grounds. In 
the second half Melzner kicked off for Wis- 
consin, Eckie took the ball on our three- 
yard line and started to the right, as usual, 
pulling the on-coming Badgers with him. 
Suddenly he veered to the left, circling 
Captain Bush, their right end, eluded Melz- 
ner at safety and ran 105 yards for a touch- 
down, to be carried off the field on the 
shoulders of a crazy mob. Wisconsin had 
reason to respect Eckie. The previous year 
he had booted three field goals to Wiscon- 
sin’s one touchdown and the 
Madison had read, *‘ Eckersall 15, Wiscon- 


posters at 


sin 6.” 

The old five-yard football as we played 
t in the Conference from 1900 to 1906 was 
a great game to watch. Speed was its first 
name, Inthe Chicago-Wisconsin 1902 game 
there were 112 plays in the first half. In 
our game with Michigan that year there 
were 100 plays in each of the halves. This 
speed was intended to wear down the other 
fellow, and the team in the best physical 
shape cleaned up in the second half. Series 
plays hitched together in sequence with 
only one signal, and played off as fast as the 
team could line up, contributed to this 
breathless pace. And Eckersall and Walter 
Steffen, his successor, were great drivers. 

The tempo of the game today is much 
slower. Unlimited substitutions now balk 
any possibility of winding the opposition. 
The prevalent huddle has further slowed 
up things. The huddle goes back a long 
wav for occasional use, but Coach Zuppke 
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was the first to employ it constantly. The 
drowning out of signals by the hullabaloo 
from the stands led him to adopt it In 
1914 we failed to win our game with Wis- 
consin because Vruwink, left end, 
signal in the racket coming from a tallyho 
load of Wisconsin rooters, all with mega- 
phones, near the corner of the field. We 
were down on Wisconsin’s two-yard-line, 
with the score 0 to 0. The signal called for 
the fullback to take the ball through Vru- 
wink’s position. He thought the play was 
going the other way, dashed back and col- 
lided head-on with his fullback, and the 
game ended 0 to 0. 

Our number of games a season was fall- 
ing steadily. From twenty-two in 1894, in- 
cluding post-season contests, we were down 
to sixteen in 1901, fifteen in 1902 and four- 
teen in 1903, the last season we played in 
midweek. This reduced our schedule to ten 
in 1904. In the great upheaval of 1905 the 
Conference by fiat cut the season to five 
games, later restoring it to seven and now 
eight; but there is no more midweek play- 
ing. The uniform was developing grad- 
ually. In the 90’s, Smock’s laced canvas 
jacket came to be joined to the trousers 
with a wide web of elastic. A mouse- 
colored fabric with a nap replaced canvas 
in the trousers, the nap and color suggest- 
ing the name “moleskins,”’ once a popular 
idiom for the whole uniform 


missed a 


Changes in Uniform 


We next discarded Smock's jacket alto- 
gether and reverted to jerseys. The jersey 
would work out of the trousers and games 
were being lost by seized shirt tails. I 
finally asked Johnny Johnson, our trainer, 
to work out a jersey that would stay in 
place, suggesting that it might be fastened 
under the crotch. Johnson took the idea 
to a knitting mill and put it into produc- 
tion. It is used universally now, is patented 
and brings in a respectable royalty, but not 
to me. My attitude was that of a football 
scientist. 

In 1903 I was advising my men to use as 
little armor and protective gear as possible. 
The shin guard had passed from the scene. 
When I played at Yale these were big and 
cumbersome and we wore them inside our 
stockings. Finding that they hampered 
my running, I went to a shoemaker, got 
two thin pieces of calfskin and bound them 
around my ankles. They gave me all the 
protection I needed. By 1903 we 
using little headgear, some nose guards in 
practice, but rarely in games. The heavily 
padded jersey of the 90’s was passing out, 
but I insisted on shoulder protection, collar- 
bone injuries being frequent. 

The greatest team that ever wore the 
C in the time of five-yard football brought 
us the championship in 1905. To Bezdek, 
Catlin and others who made their bow in 
1902 were added such 1903 recruits as De- 
tray, Eckersall, Parry, Bert Gale, Dan 
Boone and Bubbles Hill, seasoned now by 
two and three years of teamwork. Add Art 
Badenoch, Babe Meighs, Fred Walker and 
Clarence Russell to this, shake well, and 
you had a football team 

Indiana alone scored on us, but we did 
not have to travel far to find playmates 
worthy of our mettle. Phil King of Prince- 
ton had turned out one of Wisconsin’s great- 
est teams and we spent a lively afternoon 
beating them 4 to 0. We played on a new 
athletic field at Madison, sodless and gooey 
from much dampening. Three times Eckie 
got away on a new trick play, only to 
founder in the mud. Meanwhile Roseth, 
the Cardinal fullback, was hurdling our line, 
propelled by Vanderboom and Findlay, 
a great back field, and giving our sterling 
right tackle, Badenoch, a terrific pound- 
ng. All three were giants and their attack 


were 





an example of the mass formations out- 
lawed in the revolution that followed that 
season. Working the ball down on Wiscon 


sin’s four-yard line late in the second half, 
Eckie took no chances on a touc! 
booted it over for goal and vit tory. 

And now for Michigan! Y 
the prairie fire 


down, put 


ost still was 
of Western football. In five 
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Read why C. G. Carter declares Shorthand 
clumsy. Then read what the coupon offers 


you. 


HE soda fountain! As American 
as Main Street. And where ts there 
a Main Street from New York to San 
Francisco that hasn't its one or its 
scores of soda fountains? The | iquid 


Carbonic Corporation —largest manu 


facturer of soda fountains, bottler’s 
machinery and carbonic gas in the 
world—does a big business in every 
sense of the word 

Some time ago, before the business 
had grown to Its present 
proportions C.G. Carter 

Secretary, Treasurer and 
Credit Manager) kept 
two stenographers busy 
all the time Today how 
ever, despite the increas 


called on to handle, his 


’ ' ‘ | ' 
secretary alone takes care 


of his entire correspond 


ence thanks to the 
Dictaphone! 

For with The Dicta Peas 
pho e Mr. Carter never 
has to interrupt work at 
his cr iTV sS desk In 
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OU can easily keep your roofs 

watertight. No maintenance 
expense. No water damage costs or 
annoyance. 

No tar in Rutland roof coatings. A Tar 
base roof coating deteriorates quickly. Apply 
Rutland No-Tar-In and forget your water- 
proofing troubles. Fixes leaks instantly in 
any weather. 

No-Tar-In Coating provides a perfect roof 
of asphalt and asbestos~-a tough mineral 
covering. Willi not crawl, sag, harden, peel 
or blister. For any roof or surface. Always 
ready for use under any conditions. Easy 
to apply. Over thirty valuable uses, such as 
waterprocfing foundation walls. Insist on 
No-Tar-In Coating (or No. 4 paste) at hard- 
ware and paint stores. Save money by send- 
ing coupon today. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. B23, Rutland, Vermont 


Also makers of the famous Rutland Patching 
Plaster for repairing breaks in plaster walls. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO 
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holding his own against Eckersall. 


| not advanced beyond their forty-three- 
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| years his Michigan teams had rolled up 


Save Money 


' Octopus Graham, at one guard, weighed 
| 245; 
| Captain Curtis, a giant from Pueblo, 
| orado, was at left tackle. 


2746 points to 40 for the combined foe. In 
eleven games that season they had not been 
scored on while making 495 points. It was 
the heaviest team I ever saw. Schultz, the 
All-American center, weighed 220 pounds; 
195; and 
Col- 


Schulte, the other guard, 


Ours was no featherweight eleven, nor 
leaden-footed either, and one of the classics 
of American football ensued. I do not 
hesitate to name it the greatest game I ever 
saw played under the five-yard rule, then 
in its last season. The day was Thanks- 
giving, the weather clear, brisk and fine 


| for once, and 25,791 spectators paid $35,000 
| at the gate. 


The Atlantic Coast had dis- 
covered us. Among the Eastern delegation 
were Walter Camp and Caspar Whitney. 
The first half was played almost entirely 
in the center of the field. The nearest we 
got to the Michigan goal was their thirty- 
five-yard line, their nearest to ours, our 
fifty-yard line. It was punt, punt, punt, 
Garrells, later an Olympic hurdler, 


An Error of Judgment 


had 
yard 
line, except to recover a fumble on their 
thirty-seven-yard line; and they had not 
penetrated our territory at all. When we did 


Until well into the second half we 


| seem to be on our way, Michigan stiffened; 


we kicked from punt formation and Gar- 


| rells carried the ball around Chicago’s left, 


Later a fine punt by 
Garrells, followed by a penalty, put the 
ball on Chicago's eight-yard line. Followed 
the most daring play I ever saw in a cham- 
pionship game. Eckersall fell back behind 
our goal line as if to punt out, the orthodox 


back to center field. 


| strategy, then ran the ball brilliantly back 


| to the twenty-yard line, while 2 


| in the 


| dark room. 


| tend the Michigan game. 


25,000 hearts 
palpitated. 

Captain Curtis of Michigan was put out 
of the game early for bumping into Ecker- 
sall after he had kicked, despite Curtis’ 
protest that he had intended only to block 
it. We had lost Leo Detray, a great half, 
Northwestern game, Johnson, the 
Indian quarterback, formerly of Carlisle, 
having jabbed a finger into Detray’s eye 
accidentally. An oculist ordered him not to 
play again that season, and he was put ina 
On his promise not to leave the 
stands, the specialist permitted him to at- 
Stirred to a 
frenzy during the first half, he came to me 


during the intermission and begged to be 
| sentin. Badly as we needed him, I couldn’t 


| accept the responsibility, 
| knowledge he put on a suit. 


| into the 


but without my 
In the second 
half Fred Walker’s bad knee gave away 
and Detray came tearing from the side- 
lines to take his place. 

With the game still knotted 0 to 0, Eck- 
ersall punted over the Michigan goal line 
to Clark, who, instead of touching it down 
and bringing it out unmolested to the 
twenty-five-yard line, tried to run it out in 
the hope of getting free and winning the 
game in one gallant dash. Just as he crossed 
field of play Badenoch tackled 


| him low and Catlin, our right end, hit him 


high. Together they slammed him back 
over his own goal for a safety that won for 
us, 2 to 0. Yost’s long string was broken. 
We had won on an error of judgment, and 


| we had been lucky to do it. 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


.”’ said the beaver on the dam, 
“Am the ablest beaver of all, I am!” 
“1,” said the woodchuck underground, 
““Am the sleepiest chuck for miles around.” 
; said the rumbling, grumbling bear, 
the hungriest bruin anywhere.” 
’ said the skunk with that air of his, 
the 
aid the woodmouse snugly curled, 


most odorife rous skunk there is.’ 


EVENING POST 


A hero is a man who takes a long chance 
and gets away with it; a goat is a man who 
risks all and loses all. Had Clark broken 
through us for a touchdown, his name 
would be a shibboleth for Michigan fresh- 
men today. He had gambled as Eckersall 
did, although Eckersall’s was much the 
smarter play of course—and had failed. 
Both he and the university felt it so in- 
tensely that Ann Arbor became intolerable 
to him. He vanished overnight, not to be 
heard of again for many months. That was 
all wrong, to be sure. There is a very 
different point of view today, an enormous 
gain for the sport. I shall have more to say 
of this in another article. 

President Harper was bedridden by can- 
cer that day, dying the following January. 
He had insisted on all members of his fam- 
ily attending, while Prof. Elizabeth Wal- 
lace remained as nurse. A special telephone 
wire had been run from the field to his 
bedside at his instruction. I never knew the 
full story of that afternoon until Professor 
Wallace told it at a banquet given by the 
board of trustees in Ida Noyes Gymnasium 
last December. 

Doctor Harper’s excitement grew until 
he could no longer hear clearly, she said, 
and he asked her to take the receiver and 
repeat the running report to him. When the 
first half ended he said to her, ‘‘ You just 
run as hard as you can all the way and tell 
Mr. Stagg and the team for me that they 
must win this game.”’ She ran as directed 
and delivered her Garcian message. I knew 
that word had come to me during the in- 
termission, while I was talking to the team 
in Bartlett Gym, that the president asked 
us to win, and I had given the message to 
the men, pleading with them to win for the 
dying president's sake; but I did not know 
who had been his messenger and how she 
had carried it. 

Detray played that afternoon at a heavy 
sacrifice, I fear. He never has recovered the 
sight of his injured eye except casually. 
This was the most serious hurt that ever 
has befallen a Chicago player, and the only 
lasting injury I can recall. In forty-two 
years I never have seen a critical injury in 
the sport. In 1903 Prof. Edwin G. Dexter, 
of Illinois, who had been keeping a careful 
account of all injuries in all sports over a 
period of years, confounded critics of the 
game with a set of statistics that left foot- 
ball looking relatively innocuous. Yet the 
evil was there. The Chicago Tribune’s com- 
pilation for the 1905 season showed 18 
dead—eleven high-school players and 3 col- 
legiate—and 159 serious injuries--88 col- 
legiate and 47 high school. The fact that 
most of the deaths had occurred among 
immature and untrained high-school boys 
did not lessen a grievous state of affairs. 


The Deluge 


After 1905, the deluge. In midseason 
President Roosevelt had called represent- 
atives of Yale, Harvard and Princeton to 
the White House and told them it was up to 
them to save the sport by removing every 
objectionable feature. “‘ Brutality and foul 
play should receive the same summary 
punishment given to a man who cheats at 
cards,” he had said. At Columbia, the 
faculty peremptorily abolished the game 
and Columbia did not play again until 
1915. Northwestern and Union suspended 
the sport for one year, and California and 
Stanford abandoned it in favor of Rugby, 
from which it had sprung, only to begin 
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‘Am the timidest mouse in the dreadful 


world.” 


T left the glen and the mountain ramp 
For the talk of men and the 
And every man by the campfire blax 
Had each his brag and his claim for praise 
This for a virtue, that for a sin, 

This for the fame that he 


sporting camp; 


meant lo win, 
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at once to change the rules, just as had hap- 
pened on Rugby’s first introduction into 
American colleges. 

Chancellor Henry M. McCracken, of 
New York University, invited President 
Eliot, of Harvard, to step into the breach 
Doctor Eliot declined for lack of jurisdic 
tion. The closing sentence of his letter 
read: ‘‘Deaths and injuries are-not the 
strongest argument against football; that 
cheating and brutality are profitable is the 
main evil.” 

We had seen very little of either in the 
Conference, thanks to our much closer su 
pervision of the game, but we were swept 
along in the current. For all the splendid 
work the Conference had accomplished, 
more remained to be done. The usual 
faculty conference followed the season and 
I was present. A special meeting was called, 
by which time my sciatica had driven me 
to Florida. They adopted drastic reforms, 
requiring the approval of the individual 
faculties. One year’s residence and a full 
year’s work were required of all candidates 
for teams, with playing limited to three 
years. 

Thanksgiving Day games were abol- 
ished, and practice prohibited before the 
regular opening of work. The 

raining table was scrapped and schedules 

limited to five games, with all contests 
where the rivalry was especially warm sus- 
pended for two years. This took away our 
Wisconsin and Michigan games and left us 
only Purdue, Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska 
and Minnesota. 


school 


Housecleaning Football 


Unfortunately the committee made the 
three-year rule retroactive. Retroactive 
legislation always is unsound, and I like to 
believe that had I been able to be present I 
could have prevented this step, which, more 
than anything else, drove Michigan out of 
the Conference. They alone repudiated the 
agreement, the board of regents taking the 
action out of the faculty's hands under 
pressure from the alumni and the athletic 
powers. Professor Pattengill, their repre- 
sentative, and a splendid man, had had a 
leading part in framing the reform pro- 
gram, and I have heard it said, whether 
true or not, that his death was hastened by 
his university’s repudiation. Michigan did 
not return to the Conference until 1917. 

Meanwhile in the East a joint commit- 
had gone to work on the rules on Janu- 
ary 12, 1906, and completely rewritten the 
after many sessions. To bring about 
a more open style of play, the momentous 
forward pass was introduced, everyone on 
the offensive side was made eligible to re- 
cover a kicked ball from scrimmage as soon 
as it touched the ground, and the distance 
to be gained became ten instead of five 
yards, with three downs. The playing time 
was reduced ten minutes in each half, 
hurdling was forbidden, drawing back 
tackles and guards to use as interferers was 
stopped, and linemen forbidden to inter- 
change with backs unless permanently 
The Big Three conferred tardily, barred 
freshmen from their teams and imposed a 
year’s moratorium on players coming from 
another college. 

The good old days were gone, and none 
mourned them long. Football’s greatest 
growth dates from that housecleaning. 


Editor's Note—This is the 
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Be HUMPHREY 


atti 


For Your Fire Place 


Warmth and Beauty belong to each 
| other. This natural union is found in 
q the Humphrey Radiantfire, Haddon 
Hall model, to a degree never before 
attained in an appliance that burns gas. 


It has been designed and built with 
the utmost care by men who have 

made a study of period models. Its 
{ style is authentic and it finds a nat- 
ural setting in the fire places of the 
i finest homes. 


As a handsome appliance for auxil- 
iary heating the Haddon Hall model 
will add a delightful touch of distinc- 
tion to your living room or library. 


In addition it will provide grateful 
heat, as comforting as sunshine, at 
a moment’s notice. It is always an 
odorless, dustless, healthful heat. An 
inspection of the Haddon Hall model 
at your gas company or dealer’s sales- 
rooms will be a pleasant experience. 


There are Humphrey Radiantfire Portable Models 





New York 44 West Broadway 


Pittsburgh 









Buffalo 


for every cold room or corner. Prices from $15 up. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


135 Bluxome Street 
Cincinnati 


San Francisco 
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M-B Percolator 312/7, price $21.00. Waffle Iron 1616, price $15.00 


Why Manning-Bowman 
quality is genuine economy 


Tue smaller electrical conveniences 
for your home—- your toaster, your 
coffee percolator, your electric iron 
—do you buy them with the same 
eye to quality that you give to larger 
investments ? 

Good quality in these smaller 
conveniences is of unusual impor- 
tance because of the frequent use 
you give them. Once a day at least 

often three times—your electric 
toaster is called on to make toast. 
Once a day—perhaps more—you 
expect your. percolator to bubble 
fragrant, golden coffee. Each time 
you have a right to expect quick, 
perfect, clean service. 

Manning-Bowman Electrical 
Appliances are designed with an 


The 


eve for these considerations. 


tiny important wires carrying the 
intense electrical heat, the heavy 
metal that holds and conserves the 
magic hotness—are of a quality to 
welcome always the 
strain. And Manning-Bowman 
keeps its bright, attractive finish 
through years of service, its fine 


necessary 


quality a genuine economy. 

Look for this dependable quality 
and unquestioned reliability, when 
you invest in your smaller house- 
hold electrics. On sale at quality 
stores everywhere. Write for 
“From Breakfast to Midnight 
Bridge,” a free booklet with recipes 
on electrical cookery. Manning, 
Bowman & Com ; 1 
pany, Meriden, Qa 

Trade-mark 


Conn. 


anning- 
owman 
Electric c Appliances 


LLUSTRATED AT THE LI M-B Heating Pad 
price $8 ox M-B Electric Iron 1446 
ith rounded corners to make ironing easier 


and more successful, $6.50. 
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WAVING THE BABY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Any time in the night,’”’ averred Tid- 
dler’s father, ‘‘that ogre could get up and 
start some of his bloodthirsty tricks!’’ The 
state troopers, my husband maintained, 
ought to be told about it. Or he ought to 
be pinned down with chicken wire, the 
same as the pygmies pinned down Gulliver. 
Or Junie and Red ought to drive a stake 
through his heart, the way the redskins 
used to do with the captive palefaces. 

And a stake was duly driven through the 
ogre’s unshriven heart, and half my fowl 
run was unfenced to wire him down, and an 
ineffectual attempt was even made to cut 
his throat with a Dutch hoe. But he re- 
mained there, as malignant as ever. He re- 
mained there even after Adam shot arrows 
into him from an upper window,whereupon 
I pointedly told my husband that the non- 
sense would have to end, for Junie was get- 
ting fretful and off his feed, and Red wasn’t 
sleeping at night, and Tiddler was refusing 
to go to bed without a light burning in his 
room. So Adam decided on a public execu- 
tion. Our ogre was surrounded by straw 
and leaves, a match was touched to the 
pyre, and he and the rest of the iawn grass 
disappeared in a cloud of smoke. He 
burned, like Rome, while the grasshoppers 
fiddled. And my three boys breathed easier 
again. And Adam danced a jig on the ob- 
literated corpse, just to establish the fact 
that the old fellow couldn’t possibly rise 
from his ashes and strike at his enemies. 

Now it’s all trivial enough, in a way. 
But in another sort of way it stands highly 
important. For it went to show that Adam 
was still child-hearted enough to under- 
stand what that ogre meant to his children, 
what that shadow on September grass 
meant to the heart of youth, where terror 
and delight and wonder are so closely housed 
together. So I wasn’t much surprised, 
three months later, when I read Adam’s 
the-Ogre-on-the-Grass chapter in that 
wistful and whimsical study of childhood 
which I can’t give the title of here without 
letting the cat out of the bag. It had the 
bloom of life on, that chapter. It was pre- 
cious with truth. And that truth had been 
milked from the souls of three wondering 
and wayward small boys. Three pairs of 
restless and not overly clean hands had 
carried that trivial largesse to the hopper 
of their father’s ever-hungry mill, and the 
dreams of three small souls have been 
ground up to make the bread of fantasy 
that feeds the heart hunger of the world. 


Hero Worship at Home 


It mustn’t be denied, of course, that the 
children themselves got something out of it 
while Adam was thus making soup of their 
bones in that pot-au-feu known to all au- 
thors. Junie pores over his father’s volume 
of kid stories, firmly believing each and 
every incident in that book of fiction to be 
true and to be identified in some way with 
the youthful career of his male parent. So 
loyal is Junie to this volume on the one 
hand and its author on the other that he 
preserves it from promised neglect in the 
school library by taking it out every few 
weeks, carrying it home and solemnly re- 
turning it as though duly read, thus proudly 
adding another rubber-stamped date on 
the record that attests its popularity. 

In much the same spirit, when one of 
Adam's movies was shown in our local 
picture theater, Tiddler suddenly stood up 
in his seat, confronted an altogether too 
listless-eyed audience, and loudly and 
proudly proclaimed, ‘‘ My dad writ that!”’ 
And when Red, in the throes of his first 
classroom composition, was asked to men- 
tion a few of America’s leading authors, he 
recklessly and venally sacrificed historical 
perspective on the altar of home loyalty 
by writing: 

Mark Twain is one and Fennymore Coper 
shud be called another; but the bes’ known is 
\dam Blank, whos books can be bot at Mullins 
bookstore on Main street. 


For these boys of ours, I find, have in 
some way mixed their poor old earthly dad 
up with Goliath and Edison and Babe Ruth 
and the President of these United States 
and Michelangelo’s picture of Moses and 
their Celestial Father Himself. Adam may 
be common clay to the rest of the world, 
but to his three rapt-eyed offspring he is 
Richard the Lion-Hearted and Sir Galahad 
and Tom Mix and Robin Hood and Chris- 
topher Columbus all rolled into one. He 
could airily defy the biggest policeman in 
all New York and nonchalantly shoot the 
biggest man-eating tiger in all Bengal and 
casually catch the biggest fish in all Long 
Island Sound. For blind, indeed, is the 
devotion of children. We may be failures 
and misfits and persons of small conse- 
quence to the general public; but to the 
deludedly loyal issue of our loins, thank 
God, we are sovereigns of royal blood, 
unique and incomparable beings, un- 
matched and unmatchable in our prowess 
of body and brain. 


Travels With Children 


Before we had children, of course, we got 
some shadow of this adoration from the 
different dogs that we duly harbored and 
fed. And the love of collie and Airedale 
and Irish terrier is something no mortal 
should despise. But a dog, after all, is only 
a dog. And reason does not always lie at 
the base of a dumb creature’s worship, as 
Bill Sikes could have told us in his time. At 
any rate, I’ve noticed that with us the 
children have slowly but surely eclipsed 
the canine pets, just as I nowadays so 
often notice the quiet commiseration of the 
woman with a baby carriage for the woman 
with a poodle on a leash. One walks with 
the true substance of life, the other wanders 
about wistfully consoling herself with its 
shadow. 

Yet when I say, as I’ve done more than 
once, ‘‘God pity childless people’’ I utter 
that cry, knowing that our happiness comes 
only at a cost. A price must be paid for it, 
as we pay for everything in this life. It has 
taken its sacrifices—sacrifices of time and 
energy, sacrifices of comfort and freedom 
to bring three little toddlers into the world 
and start them along the path of respect- 
able citizenship. We can’t think of going to 
Europe, of course, until our boys are big 
enough for boarding school—and even 
then I dread the thought of the wide 
Atlantic between us. 

Adam also stoutly refuses to get new 
furniture for our shabby old living room 
until our young hopefuls have outgrown 
their infantile tendency to wield jackknives 
on any varnished surface whose virgin 
grain is an invitation to sharpened steel. 
And we can’t have a studio apartment in 
town until Junie and Red and Tiddler are 
big enough to withstand the carbon mon- 
oxide of urban avenues and understand the 
imperfect soundproofing of urban dwellings. 
And I couldn’t have the plucked beaver 
coat I wanted last winter because school 
clothes ate such a hole in my budget it left 
me wondering how my old dad once re- 
spectably brought up seven children on 
sixteen hundred dollars a year, even if he 
did wear one pair of shoes for a twelve 
month and revel in the luxury of only one 
egg at breakfast. And Adam dropped two 
of his clubs when he found me sitting up 
nights to cut down his English melton over 
coat into a reefer for Junie and transform- 
ing his old golf knickers into jumpers for 
Tiddler. Yes, it’s only too true you can’t 
swank and travel around when you've got 
children. But on the other hand, you have 
less need for travel. They are continually 
bringing home to you a world you could 
never encounter in any tour—a brand-new 
world of wonder and excitement and 
tangled-up truth. 

“‘T saw a horse smoking today,” an- 
nounced Red, as his father sat with his 

(Continued on Page 123 
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impression you make with your clothes. 
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Fashion gaily changes her whims «+++ and of 
course you must keep up. But how? It’s 
expensive. Many a well-dressed woman has 
found the way to have more clothes «++ with 
her electric sewing machine, her White Rotary. 
Any woman, using the White Home Dress- 
making Course, given free, can easily make 
the simply designed clothes that are so 
fashionable today, with her White Rotary 
Electric and its modern attachments. 


The White representative will tell you of the 
many things you can accomplish with your 
White Rotary Electric and the Home Dress- 
making Course as a guide. 
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Does Fire Lurk Under 


Your Cellar Stairs? 


Look, and be sure! 


Are you guilty of harboring a heap of papers, 
old magazines, fibre and wood boxes, old 
clothes, rags, dry-as-tinder pieces of wood and 
a hundred and one other things under a stair- 
way where you live or work? 

Clean out the hide-alls. Keep them clear. 
Rob Fire of every chance you can. Protect 
lives and property—your own and others—by 
policing all the hidden corners where Fire’s 
deadly work may start. 

Many lives and millions in treasure were 
sacrificed last year because of careless accumu- 
lations of trash under stairways. Those lives 
could have been saved—that loss prevented— 
if someone had been more careful. 

See the Hartford agent, our representative 
in your community. He is thoroughly compe- 
tent to advise you on matters of insurance. He 
will offer you Hartford policies which will 
completely protect you from financial losses 
due to fire. 


Insure in the 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Pee HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
; The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
| Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 


sai practically every form of insurance except life. 
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pipe the winter fire And when 
Adam, in an effort to discourage untruth- 
fulness in his offspring, first lectured and 
then threatened to punish the young He- 
rodotus beside him, Red stuck to his story 

“*T saw a horse smoking,”’ he 
“*smoking right in the street!”’ And when 
was sent to bed for thus romancing, 
and was later spanked for so stubborr 


before 


persisted 


he 


repeating an obvious falsehood, he showed 
no signs of relenting. 
It was three days later, when the ne 


zero weather was prompting me to hurry 
through my shopping, ‘ 
us all with his sudden triumphant cry of 
““There’s a horse smoking now!”’ And I 
turned to see a team tl had 
a load of lumber up the hill, i 
traces for a moment in the razor-sharp win- 
ter air. A cloud of steam was ascending 
from their warm bodies, and to poor littl 
Red’s youthful eyes they were truly and 
unmistakably smoking 


that 






All of which goes to show that it’s the 
duty of a parent to get the viewpoint of 
his little olive branches before declaring 


war on their moral deficiencies. The 
knows that Adam fools his own issue 
enough, for pennies don’t miraculou 
grow in a man’s shoe every di 
was permitted to believe when he unlaced 


vening after evening 





iy, as Junie 


his dad’s footwear e 
and shook out the magic disk of copper; 
and the Easter rabbit, after all, doesn’t eat 
the lettuce leaves off the doorstep plate; 
and it isn’t always the Little Folk who put 
the quarter under the pillow 
newly extracted tooth was hidden 
what the goose and 
ought to be sauce for the ganderettes. 

“*T don’t see why I've got to 
for telling stories,”’ Junie once c 
to the home circle, * 
for doing the same thing 

So when Tiddler came a few 
later, and reported that d just 
blue dog in the park, I took the trouble to 
investigate that cyanotic animal and found 
him to be a plutocratic little Peke neatly 
incased in a blue woolen : 
For I’ve long since learned that you must 
rol the paths 


where the 
And 
is sauce for gande 
get spanked 
mplained 
‘when dad gets money 


WeeKS 





seen a 


: 
blanket coat 


watch your step when you pat 
of childhood. There’s a 
ye takin’ notes, you maj 
there’s a child or two 
cannily perceptive eyes a 
move you make and amazingly retentive 





ways a chiel amang 
he 
the 


, 
when 
Un- 


e studying every 


sure, 





otfing 





memories are drinking in both your weak- 
nesses and your words. And even the youth- 
ful, I’ve found, have a way of ta 


misdemeanors. 


your 


Red-Handed Blackmail 


IT saw this enough fied 
when Norah, acidulous Irish cook 
ours, once tapped Red 
back of the hand with a pie kni 
caught him in the act of filching a fistful 
her freshly seeded raisins. 
red-handed, in more ways than one, for 
that little born of Celtic anger 
brought blood to the surface of the greedy 
little paw in question. And believe me, Red 
made the most of it. He widened and en- 
couraged that cut as assiduously as a Ger- 


neatly exemp! 
an 
smartly on the 
fe when she 


of 


She caught him 





stroke 


man student encourages a dueling scratch. 
And had milked enough blood 
nto a contrastingly white handkerchief, he 
maynanimously agreed not to tell th 1 


e older 
folks that he’d been stabbed in the hand 


when he 





vith a knife in return for -right of ent 
to the kitchen pantry for a week. 





r old 
was compelled to stand aside while 
her stores and strutted 
ts stuffed with orange 


So day by day blackmailed 
Norah 
Red coolly raided 
away with his pocke 
peel and cooking dates and cinnamon sticks 
And it wasn’t until I had to 
unearth the d castor-oil bottle to 
correct the resultant gastric disturbance 
hat I also unearthed the source of Red’s 
power over Norah, tosay nothing of his pop- 
larity with the neighbor boys and the mys- 
te ious depletion of my kur derverboten shelf 
There is, in fact, something confounding 


poe 





r 


and loaf sugar 


eaded 


and irascible to me about the appetite ¢ f 





the small boy 
30 long ago, to find Tiddler 
fat of C 
investigation I found the cause of that 


{ surprising. For 


average I was surprised, not 


declining a nice 


pbunct oncor 


d grapes, and upon 


wuteversement even 


more 


my ona bet, had overrecent 


youngest son 
put thirty 


his mouth all at 


-seven of these same grapes in 


once suc- 


] 
i 


, and had finally 
ceeded in swallowing t} 
interference actually 


It Pyrrhic 


like my Junie’s earlier zealo 


em, without manua 


and without choking. 


was, of course, a victory, for, 
attempt to 


sitti 


is 
consume a dozen bananas at a single 


it resulted in a fixed a ontort 











fruit which Byron has told u ‘ 
be too fier ely ight 

Yet Tiddler, in a way, has the most 
rudimentary of appetites One of his 
charming democratic abits is to a 


propriate and consume the cheese from the 
fruit-cellar mousetraps. And a perfectly 
good lollipop on a shop floor or a station 





overlooked, when 
| 


as ciean 


piati 
two licks of a tongue can make it 
And bread, to Tiddler, 


— 
and the 


orm is never to be 


as ever is always 
the staff of life white-flour 
product of a Many a 
r, when he was hungry, I’ve seen him go 
act a crust and sit 
step and muncl 

i i 


had disappeared 


bread 


higher civilization 





to the bread box, abst 
contentedly down on a door 
1? 


away until t rumb 


he last ¢ 


Waiving the Rule 


I suspected at first that this was a care- 


lully thought-out ruse to elicit more sump- 
tuous fare from his mater, and was even 
i ate 


ne naraer 


cruel enough to de him as the origi- 


and dryer 





nal crust thrower, f 
} of 
he seemed to gnaw at it. 


I unk bread, the more voraciously 
But I learned 


as 


time went on that Tiddler liked his bread 
that way. And a kind-hearted neighbor of 


sitt m the stone wall 


eating a stony quarter loaf that had been 


ours, seeing him ing ¢ 





gated to the coop box for chicken feed, 
announced at a meeting of the Women's 
Auxiliary that if Adam Blank bought fewer 
golf balls and more food for 
they 
nourished and emaciated. 
This was the same neig! 
way, who incurred the fixed dislike of Juni 
and Red by telephoning to home quarter 





his cniudren 


Bes « | ,"¢ 
possibly wouldn't go 


bor lady, by the 


when they invaded her Bartlett pear trees. 
And that smoldering antipathy found ac- 
tive expression when they discovered her 
touring car parked too temptingly near our 
party hedge. For each of the four tires of 
this car was quietly leisurely detlated 





But, unfortunately, were seen by her 


tney 

ferret-eyed gardener as they danced jubi 
lantly about the stranded automobile, and 
a second telephone message to home quar- 
ters prompted Adam to go with his one- 
lunged hand pump and politely 
laboriously undo the damage. I thought it 
best, all things considered, to gather up my 
boys and improvise a fishing trip to Turtle 
Lake, where we lingered until the ev 
mosquitoes nearly bit our legs off and my 
irate spouse was presumably once more 
himself. 

That, in fact, was one of the few times 
when my boys were willing to go fishing 
with me, a mere skirt. For fishing, to them, 
is basically a masculine diversion. The 
weaker sex, on are only 
flagrant intruders. Many a time, in pack 
ing their hampers or tying up the blankets 
for their pup tents, I’ve spotted the inerad- 
icable old sex antagonism on their excited 
young faces. ‘All no woman!’’ is 
Tiddler’s proud cry as he pockets his tin of 
night crawlers and toddles off at Adam’s 
heels for his holiday in the great 
spaces, where men are men and females are 
prov of nutriment 
against the arrival of mealtime. And in 
that mood, I’ve noticed, my boys love to 
feel a belt ax dangling at their waistline 
and carry a trusty air gun over their shoul- 
ders and debate as to whether or not Adam’s 
hunting knife could kill a grizzly at a single 


stroke. 


though 


ening 


such occasions, 





men, 


ope! 


aers 


merely shadowy 


Endless, indeed, are these debates be 
tween my offspring; and far along the re 


} 


moter fringes of metaphysics and natural 
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phenomena do they sometimes extend 
of the most energetic of these arguments, | 





have reason to know, dealt with the ab 
struse problem as to whether chain light 
ning or forked lightning was the more 
deadly to the human race. And another 





dealt with the equally involved question as 


to whether dynamite or “‘united glycerin” 
must be reckoned the more powerful explo 
Sve And still another was a prolonged 
and earnest-eyed discussion as to whether 
you'd rather be bitten by a rattlesnake or a 
copperhead 

Yet no trace of envy 
these three bairr 


He, 


in turn, are good for him 


touches my heart as 
s of mine trot off with 
r father ] KNOW, 1S good for them 
And they What 


talk about so earnestly as they sit on 





ramshackle old fishing wharf is for 
ever beyond my ken. But I feel sure that 
the younger minds are drinking at the 
fount of Adam's wisdom and that Adam in 
turn is drinking at a triple-spigoted four 
tain of youth. They are as proud of their 
parent as he is proud of them. 


When 
school chums and showed the gaping young- 
Adam's lined with its 
crowded bookshelves, I caught the half 
twinkle in my son’s eye as the 
intruder from less scholastic fields cried out, 


Junior brought home one of his 





ter 
ster 


workroom, 


abashed 





*‘Gee, Junie, can anybody join this li- 
brary?’’ And though Adam stoutly main- 
tains that he 


wants his sons to have real 
professions, and noisily proclaims that he'll 
spank it out of ’em if he sees them showing 
any signs of authorship, I notice that he 
keeps carefully treasured an absurd little 
free-verse poem which 
when he was convalescing from the chicken- 
pox, which Tiddler, by the way, invariably 
designated as the pox. And shut 
the same pathetic litth 


, 
keepsakes is another poem that 


Junior ey oly ed 


chnookie 


up in drawer of 


begir S: 


’ " > 
Goodby, poor Robin, you hav gone away; 
When you come bak, come ba fo stay; 
ah ? , 


And I am lor 


It lies side by Ss de with Red's first school 
composition on The Flag and Tiddler’s ini 
tial effort at correspondence, in the form of 
a pencil-scrawled page announcing, when 
Adam happened to be up in Newfoundland 
for three weeks of salmon fishing and a 
much-needed rest, the almost simultaneous 
arrival at Grey Gables of Aunt Erica and a 
f 


baby calf for ¢ leopatra. 


More to the Picture 


Adam treasures these things, I know, for 
much same that | 
Junie’s first blond curl and keep a stubby- 
toed baby shoe tied up in tissue paper and 
pink ribbon beside a battered old celluloid 
rattle that has the power of transporting 
me back to the dead past at a stroke, of 
whisking me off on the magic carpet of 
memory to those days of early motherhood 
that Time the Destroyer tries, and tries in 
vain, to take away from us women. But 
Adam, manlike, declines to be ostentatious 
about his emotions. He shields the milk of 
sentiment behind a prickly bur of matter-of- 
factness and would rather be shot at dawn, I 
imagine, than be betrayed into an honest 
tear 

But he’s not altogether consistent, I’ve 


the reason treasure 


noticed, in his réle of the casual parent 
When Junie won a two-dollar prize from a 
boy’s magazine for a half-page article on 
My Dog, Adam, instead of duly cashing 
ul historic check, recklessly hrew two 


winds framed the 


and hung it conspicu- 
r 


to the 
question 
ously in his study, between the signed por- 
of Gena Branscombe and Joseph 
Conrad. And when Red fell out of one of 
our apple trees and got a greenstick frac- 
ture of the femur, and rather quaveringly 
asked for his dad to hold his hand while 
that fracture was being reduced, I noticed 
that Adam wasn’t any too healthy a color 
during those moments of agony, and that 
he gave up work for the three days when 


poor Red was most restless on his bed of 
pain 


and 


men 


enecK in 


traits 
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(Continued from Page 123) 

But that, in truth, is part of the price we 
must pay for the privilege of waving the 
baby. It’s the spiritual income tax on 
parenthood. There was a time, in my cal- 
low youth, when I thought of only the deco- 
rative phases of motherhood and was 
forever picturing myself on a Louis Quinze 
settee surrounded by a bevy of decorous 
and dotile little deep thinkers dolled up in 
their Sunday best. I didn’t know then of 
the quick stab of apprehension that one 
sharp bark of croup at midnight could bring 
into a mother’s heart, or the anxiety that 
could gnaw at your vitals when you stum- 
bled over a flushed little figure that had 
crept off into some dark corner and for once 
disdained both food and fun. 

Nor had I learned of that spineless and 
Scotch mist form of terror that can bring a 
sudden tightness to your throat when you 
read the thermometer and find the little 
thread of silver alarmingly close to 105. I 
lightly ignored that stubborn array of chil- 
dren’s diseases, from measles to mumps, 
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“sé 


” and acrobat into “actor- 
corduroy pants into 
" and was once even 


into 
bat,”’ 
“‘cordy-cordy pants, 
overheard saying to a little neighbor girl, 


tapiocum 


and his his 


“Our garden is all duggen!’’ Whereupon 
the little girl subliminally showed her 
Anglo-Saxon origin by soberly inquiring, 
“Who dag it?” 

Tiddler, in fact, is still a freeman in the 
realm of the spoken word, for to this day he 
speaks of his eyes bugging out with surprise 
and recently excused his stooping posture 
at dinner by explaining that he had hurt his 
“final column,” though I fear me there was 
a trace of the same mental obliquity in his 
excuse for staying in bed a full half hour 
after his brother Red. ‘Red sleeps quicker 
than me,” he stoutly proclaimed when 
Adam demanded an explanation of his 
tardiness at breakfast. And All Souls Hos- 
pital, after I’d let Tiddler distribute a 
basket of grapes and apples to the old men 
in the ward, was always thereafter known 
as Old Souls Hospital, just as a revival of 
the Wizard of Oz was talked of for months 
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It was during one of these interregnur 
f quietness, when Junie away at his 

first summer camp and my two younger 
toddlers were carried off to Southampton 
by their Aunt Erica, that both Adam and I 
began to grow restless under that mome 
tary cloud of desolation. We couldn't, at 
first, quite fathom what was wrong. And 
if Grey empty as a 
Scotchman’s cellar, its mistress was also as 
restless as a catin astrange attic. For even 
Adam was in the city part of the time, 
gathering color for an East Side story which 
was later translated to and murdered in 
the movies. But while he was nosing about 
the nether world 3ellevue and 
Chatham Square, he stumbled on what he 
thought would be an antidote for our lone- 
liness. 

This was Zookie— Miss Zookie Fraler, of 
First Avenue. Adam found her, white- 
faced and skinny-legged, in an overcrowded 
tenement so like a thousand other tene- 
ments in that district, and it seemed to him 
that a few days in the country would be 
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youthful feet seemed compelled to travel. 


ous color tones. Carefuily designed, cut and exsrant 
to fit your particular car. Wearing edges reint 
Spanish art leather harmonizing with cover ¢ 


rather like a few days in heaven to the 
hollew-cheeked Zookie. And we both felt 












I forgot to reckon on the secret bon- An Empty Edifice very benevolent about it all, for I, too, was | Snap fasteners make it easy to attach and remove 
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- ing necessary. Special fasteners tor steel bores 


disconcertingly dark suspicions of Zookie’s 
mother, who seemed to regard poor old 


the edged tools that nearly cut off little 
‘ fingers and the carved initials that come 


The spiritual intent was there, mark you, 
even if the earthly ear had fallen a trifle 


vers for seats, backs, sick 
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on the sun-parlor window ledges and the 
bruised heads and sore throats and the chil- 
blains and battered thumbs and powder 
burns and near-drownings, and the final 
ache of anxiety when the toddler you love 
gets away for an hour or two ina leaky row- 
boat along the reedy waterways where 
sunfish can look so much like baby mer- 
maids, or becomes lost in the forbidden 
woods beyond the cow pasture, where 
plumed knights may still ride and ghostly 
castles may still stand hidden away from 
older eyes. 

But for all of this, we parents eventually 
contrive to come out of the big end of the 
horn. Adam avers that even in the matter 
of language he gets something out of his 
boys that he could never get out of books. 
They exemplify for him that odd instinct 
for terminology which seems ever to reside 
in the young. And these blind little grop- 
ings after the right name word are not alto- 
gether without significance, according to 
Adam’s way of thinking. 


A Child’s Dictionary 


To Tiddler, for instance, the word “mar- 
malade” always stood as ‘“‘mummy- 
made,”’ since his clever and accomplished 
mater, instead of buying her marmalade at 
the st concocts it with her own fair 
hands, and so, being made by his mummy, 
must naturally be ‘*mummy-made” to my 
This same offspring of mine, uncon- 
emulating Mark Twain, who, I 
once described the caulitlower as a 
cabbage with a college education, always 
converts the word “cauliflower” into ‘* col- 
lege flower,”’ just as he used to give added 
color to ‘‘pretend’’ by making it “play- 
tend’’—and undoubtedly *“Let’s playtend 
tobe Indians”’ meansmuch more thana mere 
*‘Let’s pretend to be Indians.” 

Along the same line, my two older 
insist on speaking of an exceptionally stout 
lady of our acquaintance as “*Chin-Chin,”’ 
and it cannot be denied that the reiterative 
faithfully paints the picture of the person 

question. After much the same fashion 
our Red always used to call a sunset a “‘set- 
sun’ and speak of his injured finger not as 
bleeding but as “blooding”’; and when 
Adam bought his second car, and with his 
new-hatched pride of possession proceeded 
to fortify himself against thieves by a sec- 
ond big padlock on the garage door, our 
second son formed the habit of speaking of 
the upper and the “‘downer”’ lock. He was, 
of course, only trying to be consistent, as 
was Junie when he earlier called his romp- 
‘‘rumpers,’’ and on one New Year’s 
housecleaning occasion asked me if he 
could help ‘‘undecorate’”’ the Christmas 
tree. 

Tiddler, on the other hand, had an ear all 
and turned tapioca 


10ps, 


son. 
sciously 
believe, 


boys 


ers his 


his own for euphony, 


short, as it must surely have done when 
Junie’s schoolmate described the equator 
as ‘“‘a menagerie lion that runs around the 
world.”” And those youthful attempts at 
articulation only too poignantly remind me 
of the occasion when my three boys worked 
so hard, labored so patiently and yet so 
barrenly, to teach Kitchener, our old Eng- 
lish bulldog, to do a number of pointer’s 
tricks, as though that poor little corkscrew 
tail and that great foursquare nose could 
ever be tutored into a definite indication of 
the points of the compass. 

They do the best they can, with the 
knowledge at their command. They airily 
cut Gordian knots over which we philos- 
ophize ourselves into the grave. They 
prove themselves true-born pragmatists. 
When Eric came into possession of a kitten, 
and could not definitely conclude whether 
it was a little-boy kitten or a little-girl kit- 
ten, he promptly and sagaciously solved 
the problem by naming his new pet Willie- 
Alice. And Willie-Alice it remained until 
a visiting great Dane sent it on to a better 
world, though the grandeur of the obse- 
quies when Willie-Alice was buried some- 
what softened the inevitable sorrow at the 
loss of a four-footed comrade. So moving 
was this ceremony, in fact, and so satisfying 
was the joy in committing the departed to 


a final resting place, that Willie-Alice was 


solemnly disinterred and duly reburied, 
day by day, until Adam finally put his 


foot down and said he couldn’t have the 
children coming in to their meals smelling 
like a charnel house. 

But the precious thing about children is 
that they freshen up life even more than 
they freshen up language. They shake the 
dust out of our souls. They pave the world 
with wonder again. They — back to 
our time-jaded hearts the trick of looking 
at life with a fresh eye. They keep our 
gaze on the future and school us into the 
knack of growing old without regret. Times 
there are, of course, when our patience is 
sorely tried by raids on the jam closet and 
mud on the rugs and puppy paws on the 
white sheets and pencil holes in the window 
screens and heel marks on polished floor 
boards and tears and cries of fraternal con- 
tention when we're in our best bib and 
tucker, pouring tea for our most awesome 
of neighbors. 

But this is merely the salt that cures our 
shank of contentment. For when it hap- 
pens that my boys are all away this house 
of ours seems a forlorn and empty edifice. 
Its quietness depresses me, and my lonely 
soul whines and whimpers under my float- 
ing ribs as mournfully as Junie’s Airedale 
whines and whimpers under his kennel roof. 
And it’s then, as I sit waiting for the tu- 
mult of returning feet and the chatter of 
boyish that I so fervently say to 
myself, “*God pity childless people!” 


voices, 


kind-hearted Adam as something between 
a Sicilian bandit and a truancy officer in 
disguise. 

Even Zookie herself failed to show any 
great enthusiasm for the undertaking in 
question, though I nursed a suspicion that 
she was in some way mixing us up with 
settlement workers, and the activities of 
settlement workers, I assume, 
tastefully involved with the business of 
taking a bath, of which it was manifest that 
Zookie had never taken too many. It was 
only the promise of a brand-new organdie 
dress and a ride in a railway train that 
finally awakened Zookie from her coma of 
indifference 

But I had to go in for her, since Mrs. 
Fraler would surrender no child of hers to 
go gallivanting around the country with 
an unpredictable male. And Zookie, shiny 
with soap and stiff with starch, sat quietly 
enough as we started on our journey, though 
complained that the tunnel smelled 
like bad eggs and kept her head out of the 
car window most of the time, once we had 
reached the open. But becoming a trifle 
train sick, she lost interest in both sub- 
urban signboards and green fields wheres 
trees grew, and got a cinder in her eye, and 
was glad enough to disembark and climb 
into Adam’s car and blink her peepers at 
the open sunlight and the unending ache 
of yellow-green verdure. Yet I noticed that 
her face clouded as we passed a cooler 
stretch of woodland. That, plainly, was a 
dread and darksome place where grizzly 
bears could hide and anything could happen. 


were dis- 


she 


The Difference in Eggs 


“TIsn’t it grand, Zookie?’”’ demanded 
Adam as we mounted a hill that gave us a 
wider view of hamlets and homes and a roll- 
ing green valley nursing a silver ribbon of 
water 

“Yes, ma’am,” listlessly admitted the 
daughter of First Avenue, obviously re- 
membering home instructions. 

“Just hear those birds sing,” piped 
Adam, as we slowed down to swing into 
Grey Gables. ‘Don’t you s’pose they’re 
glad to be alive on a day like this?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” responded Zookie, still 
without a trace of enthusiasm. But there 
was a forlorn look in her eye that made me 
want to mother her. 

‘This is our home, 
“‘How do you like it?” 

Zookie looked about with an opaque and 
guarded eye. “It’s all right,’ she 
ically conceded. But I noticed that she 
shuddered when one of the cows bawled 
from the pasture field. And she moved 
restively as a new sound smote on her 
urban the solemn and persistent 
barooming sound that rose and fell on the 
quiet morning air. 





dear,” I told her. 
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yn" deceive yourself; a radio 
set is no better than the degree 
of care used in its operation. Every 
radio authority, every expert, and 
many thousands of owners know they 
cannot get consistently satisfactory op- 
eration without a reliable voltmeter. 


Weston manufactures a large variety 
of voltmeters, milliammeters, antennae 
ammeters, etc., each designed for the 
special needs of owners of different types 
of’ sets. For instance, when sets like 
Radiola are equipped with pin-jacks, 
the Weston Convertible ‘‘Pin-Jack” 
Voltmeter provides positive means for 
accurately testing filament and “B” 
battery voltages. (Each instrument is 
supplied with a set of pin-jacks for 
those who may wish to install them on 
sets not so equipped.) Then there are 
various sizes of panel mounting voit 
meters, Portable Table Testing Volt- 
meters, etc. Weston provides the proper 
instrument for any set owner who de- 
sires to assure perfect reception and cut 
down operating expense. 


Consult your dealer but above all 
insist upon knowing about the superla- 
tive characteristics of these original 
Weston products and compare their 
guaranteed service with that offered by 
¢competition.__ Note the _ illustration 
showing the method of using the Weston 
Convertible ‘‘Pin-Jack’’ Voltmeter and 
send for Circular ‘‘J’’ describing the 
complete Weston Radio line. 
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The “ Pin-Jack” Volt- 
meter plugs directly 
into the filament jacks 
provided for it on Ra- 
diola, Victor, Bruns- 
wick-Balke and Bosch 
radio sets to measure 
tube filament voltage. 
Then—remove the 
voltmeter from your 
set and plug it igto the 
High Range Stand and 
you have at once an- 
other instrument to 
measure battery volt- 
ages and locate circuit 
troubles. 


Model 506—Typical of 
the Weston panel Volt- 
meters, Ammeters and 
Milliammeters. 


The Weston Radio 
Plug is used by more 
than a million anda 
half satisfied owners. 
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“What t’ell’s that noise?’’ suddenly de- 
manded the perplexed Zookie. 

“That's the frogs, dear,”’ I explained to 
her. “The big old bullfrogs in the pond 
back of the orchard.” 

“What t’ell’s bullfrogs?’’ inquired the 
dark-browed Zookie as she shuddered still 
again. And I had to think twice before I 
could satisfactorily answer that question. 

“They are contented little animals, 
Zookie, who sing because they are happy,” 
I finally explained. ‘‘And sometimes we 
call them knee-deeps.”’ 

“Happy nuttin’!”’ muttered Zookie as 
she shrank away instinctively toward the 
house door. And she showed no regret 
when I led her inside and showed her Junie’s 
little room that I’d fixed up for her, with 
fresh muslin curtains over the windows, 
where, as I tried to explain, all the happy 
little leaves were trying to reach in and 
shake hands with her. But the rustling of 
those leaves only brought a frown to the 
face of the little stranger, who moved about 
with the nervous alertness of a fox cub in a 
box trap. So I suggested to Adam that we 
have an early luncheon, and at the sugges- 
tion of eating, Zookie’s face brightened. 

I don’t know what she had expected for 
that midday repast. But I do know that 
her brow darkened when she found herself 
confronted by merely two poached eggs 
on toast and a glass of Guernsey milk. So 
I did my best to ease down the daugh- 
ter of the delicatessen shop and the street 
barrow. 

“See, Zookie, these are nice new-laid 
eggs,’’ I patiently explained. ‘‘ And this is 
a tumbler of nice fresh milk, just milked 
from the cow this morning.” 

This, plainly enough, meant nothing to 
Zookie, as yet uninitiated into the biologi- 
cal processes involved in lactation. When 
she tasted that yellow-tinted milk, in fact, 
she promptly pushed the glass away. And 
when I asked her what was the matter with 
it, she complained it was too oily and 
slippery-feeling. 

So suggested that she attack my poached 
eggs, the eggs as full and golden as a new- 
risen sun riding on a fleecy cloud. Zookie 
took one mouthful, and only one mouthful. 
Her under lip was trembling, indeed, as she 


| pushed them disdainfully from her. 


**Don’t you like those nice eggs?”’ asked 
Adam over my shoulder, and Zookie shook 
her head from side to side. “‘ What don't 
you like about ’em?”’ inquired Adam with 
the obvious distress of a host whose pet 
wine has been left untasted. 

“I can’t smell ’em and I can’t taste ’em!’ 
was the forlorn and sudden cry from the 
doubly betrayed child of the city. 


Eve From New York 


So we decided, on thinking this over, that 
Zookie’s appetite would probably improve 
after a few hours of romping and running 
in the open sunlight. 

““That’s what the poor kid wants,”’ pro- 
claimed Adam—“‘ vigorous play.”’ 

But Zookie betrayed no intention of sur- 
rendering to vigorous play. She didn’t ask 
to go barefoot and race about the meadow 
slopes. 

She didn’t fling herself on the breast of 
Nature and go skylarking along the sunny 
hilltops. Instead, she studied the orchard 
shadows with a lowering brow and com- 
plained that the mosquitoes bit her legs 
and the sun hurt her eyes. When she wan- 
dered timidly into a meadow which, to her 
distrustful First Avenue heart, must have 
borne every evidence of being an ideal har- 
borage for snakes and other crawly things, 
a bee stung her on the neck, which brought 
forth a vocabulary of slum invective that 
rather gave us goose flesh and prompted 
Adam and me to withdraw to the cover of 
our own roof. 

When I came out to Zookie again I 
found that, Eve-like, she had been quietly 
investigating a forbidden tree of green ap- 


| ples. And as in the more historic case, that 


curiosity did not materially add to her hap- 
piness. And still later she cut her finger on 
a hay scythe, and was chased by one of the 
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peacocks, which gave her an accelerating 
nip on the leg. Then she climbed a grape 
trellis, and from there mounted to a ve- 
randa roof, and from there descended by 
way of a wistaria vine, and scaled the 
chicken coop and tore her new organdie 
dress on a nail, and fell into a water trough, 
and relapsed into temporary quietness only 
through the finding of a crumpled and sun- 
bleached comic section of a Sunday news- 
paper, creeping off behind the spring house 
to console her restless spirit with a long and 
loving study of those understandable char- 
acters made familiar by time and habit. 

But she grew tired of that in time, and 
emerged to throw stones at my pullets, and 
dropped a milk pan into the soft-water 
cistern, and wandered into the sun porch 
and examined her bee sting, and sighed and 
scratched her legs, and rolled one of Adam’s 
golf balls down the veranda drain pipe, and 
sighed still again, and finaliy sat down on 
the top porch step and stared off into space. 
The shadows were getting longer by this 
time, and I suppose it seemed very quiet 
about Grey Gables. There may even have 
been a lonesome note in the sound of the 
knee-deeps—lonesome, at least, to the lit- 
tle ears that were used to the rattle and 
roar of First Avenue. For Zookie’s third 
sigh was both a prolonged and an audible 
one. It came disturbingly close, in fact, to 
a moan. 

Back to the City 


“What in the world is the matter, 
Zookie?”’ I asked as I sat down beside her. 

“Why t’ell doesn’t sumpin happen?” she 
shrilled out with sudden and alarming pas- 
sion. And Adam, hearing that cry, came 
out to find his guest bathed in a flood of 
tears. 

So we talked it over and decided to take 
Zookie back first thing in the morning. We 
realized it had all been a mistake. I even 
showed no opposition to her fixed deter- 
mination to abstain from an evening bath 
and rubbed cold cream on her sunburn, and 
let her have Eric’s mouth organ to soothe 
herself to sleep, and agreed to let the 
light burn all night in her room. 

But I'm afraid Zookie didn't sleep much. 
She awakened us, a little after midnight, to 
proclaim that a gunman or sumpin was 
trying to break through the windows. It 
was, of course, merely the June bugs, lured 
by Zookie’s light, beating themselves 
against the screens. And two hours late! 
the hapless Zookie had us once more out 
of bed. 

This time it was a murder that had 
been committed somewhere down in the 
orchard, where the victim’s moans could 
still be heard through the midnight silences. 
And when I tried to make it clear to her 
that the sounds in question were merely 
the cries of a harmless hoot owl, she told me 
to tell that to Sweeney, and commancé ed 
that the windows should be closed and 
locked, and stubbornly redressed herself in 
anticipation of calamities which we couldn't 
fathom, and finally fell asleep in a rocking- 
chair, with Junior’s tennis racket across 
her knees as a weapon of defense. 

So Adam, the next morning, took Zookie 
back to the city. He impressed me as un- 
necessarily curt and irritable as I motored 
him to the station, but the poor man had 
lost both a night’s rest and a foolish belief 
in the regenerative influences of the great 
open spaces. He’d mellowed down a bit 
by the time he got back on the 2:15. And 
he told me, when I cautiously inquired 
about our departed guest, that Zookie was 
once more herself, having recovered her 
equanimity about the same moment she 
first sighted the water tanks and the gar- 
bage cans of the city. When Adam last saw 
her, he somewhat grimly explained, Zookie 
was showing a youth who answered to the 
name of Hinkie Heinz where the bee had 
stung her, and was solemnly elucidating 
to that son of the slums the true origin of 
milk, which didn’t primarily come from 
glass bottles, after all, but out of a cow, 
and with its source thus determined, car- 
ried every evidence of being a secretion 
which no civilized race should use. 
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Youll find the end of the Reo road 


is three years farther on 


T IS a pleasant highway that Reo 
owners tollow. Ever and ever it 
is a care-free highway, running past 
the pitfalls that halt the ordinary car 
that spoil the promise of an early 
start to somewhere by weary hours 
of roadside repairs or garage delays. 


For the Reo—every Reo—is built 
to go and keep on going whether 
across town or across the continent. 
Its chiet purpose is to let you forget 
everything but the joy of uninterrupt- 
ed, comfortable, economical going. 


Spendthrift of Miles 
and Miser of Money 


A Reo is a spendthrift of miles, 
tossing them behind it effortlessly, 
always eager to reach out tor those 
ahead that it may turn them into 
merry memories. 


The Special Sedan 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


And Reo is a miser of its owner’s 


money. Its first cost is lower than 
the average for cars of its size. A 
tank of gas and a drink of oil carry 


it a long, long way. 


Greatest Econom y 


But more than economy in gas 
and oil are the great savings that 
come to Reo owners on deprecia- 
items that 
total 606,, of a motor car’s yearly 


tion, upkeep and repairs... 


cost avainst a gas and oil cost of 20% . 


For Reos seldom need repairs 
ask any repairman about that--and 
a look at a Reo chassis shows you 





Price at Lansing Plus Tax 


why, when repairs are needed, they 
can be made more quickly and 
cheaply. 


Reo’s Road Is 
Three Years Longer 
The road that every automobile 
travels leads to just one place —the 
junk pile. But ordinary cars reach 
there long before Reo... three years 
hetore on the average according to the 
accepted records of automobile lite. 


That means less depreciation cost 


per year on a Reo. It means higher 


re-sale value. 


It is the chief reason why travel 
down the Reo road is so care-tree 
for the construction that makes Reo 
live so much longer means that dur- 
lite of a 
be tree trom troubles. 
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JING THUMB rules no 
kK more. The rule of thumb, 
with all its costly guesswork, 
has no place in Western Elec- 
tric telephone making. 

Here exact measuring stand 
ards are the rule, precise in 
many cases to the ten-thou- 
sandth part of an inch. 

And this habit of being exact 
controls every factory activity 

in the systematic planning 
of the great task of telephone 
production, in manufacturing 


to known standards of quality, 
in constantly improving 
methods of work—not in hap- 
hazard experiment but by 
scientific attack by a group 
of skilled industrial engineers. 

At the same time, as makers 
of the nation’s telephones, 
Western Electric is meeting 
its responsibility by holding 
down the cost of telephone 
apparatus to a figure well 
below the increased cost of 


general commodities. 
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FIDDLE-BACKS 


Continued from Page 19 


that he were back in New York. Tomor- 
row would be awkward. But he couldn't 
cut his visit short; there was a plan for a 
picnic tomorrow afternoon, late, in the 
lower meadow. He was, as well, astounded 
at his ingratitude. Rose was the only per- 
son in the world he vared for, probably the 
only one alive who actually cared for him. 
If he let her go he would be completely 
lonely, his old age empty of affection. That 
thought, however, was stopped by a re- 
newed feeling of comfort at having to con- 
sider no one, without the necessity to talk 
or answer talk. He discovered that women, 
except as incidental pleasures, were un- 
necessary to him. It was deplorable, but 
he had come to prefer ornamental and 
amusing girls. That,-Willie Gerald recog- 
nized, was a sign of his age, of age; the 
inevitable flare of vitality that belonged to 
the late forties. He grew conscious of the 
chiffonier before him, an affair of black 
walnut traced in gold. He hadn’t seen one 
or thought of that word fer years. If he 
bought all the chiffoniers he could find and 
put them away, how long would it be until 
there was a great demand and a great price 
for them? Twenty years, he told himself 
sleepily. 


Never, Willie Gerald confessed to him- 
self, had he been more comfortable than at 
the Attermans’. A grave servant brought 
up a breakfast of superlative excellence and 
beside his plate lay a tea rose. It was prob- 
able Rose Brincker had been down. If he 
wore it, Willie wondered, would that in any 
way involve him? Wasn’t there a language 
of flowers? The thing to do, he decided, 
was to leave it in his room; if Rose asked 
him about the bud, he could seem embar- 
rassed and admit that he had forgotten it. 
Undoubtedly that was the thing todo. He 
laid the flower on a table, started from the 
room without it, but he stopped at the door. 
[t would be so frightfully ill-mannered to 
leave it, so inexcusable to lie gratuitously 
to Rose. After all, a flower could actually 
commit him to nothing. 

Rose, too, was in a flowerlike pale yellow. 
She straightened the bud in his buttonhole. 
It was already noon, the sun was hot, and 
they sat under a lawn umbrella on an outer 
corner of a terrace. Rose was reading, the 
morning papers were laid beside him, and 
neither talked. The pleasant ease he had 
been conscious of upstairs followed him 
here; the close-cut green lawn, the old 
trees, the long gray bulk of the house, were 
all soothing. Such a peace, he realized; 
such an inclosure from a largely unsatis- 
factory, a mismanaged world was possible 
only through money. Space and quiet 
were frightfully expensive. However, he 
reflected, it had come to mean little or 
nothing to him; he was concerned only 
with the imminent stir of his own small but 
engaging affairs. 

Rose looked up. “‘I hear you see some- 
thing of Freda Renant,” she said, “‘since 
she opened a store.”’ 

A little, Willie admitted. “I have been 
able to send people and give her the benefit 
of my invaluable opinions.”” A spirit of 
perversity possessed him. ‘:Do you re- 
member, Rose, advising me to marry a 
young girl like Freda?” 

She didn’t, she replied calmly. “I’m cer- 
tain I said no such thing. It wouldn’t do 
for youatall. What an absurd idea, Willie.’ 
She returned decidedly to her book. Rose 
had, though, said exactly that, in Cheyney 
Grant’s garden at Southampton. 

Women, Gerald reflected, were entirely 
like an old piece of furniture that had been 
skillfully done over; it was impossible to 
tell precisely what was straight and what 
wasn’t. He carried that simile further and 
discovered that the workmanship in Rose 
was incredibly delicate and fine; he had 
never seen a table leg and foot with the 
graceful turning, at once round and slim, of 
her ankle; the curve of her instep was al- 
most at a right angle with the eart! At 


the same time, he added, he would rather 
havethetable. He hada vision of the chaste 
and severe lines of Hepplewhite. 

Rose Brincker dropped her book. “* There 
is something | must show you,”’ she pro- 
ceeded; “but I warn you it will make you 
wretched. I suffer every time I'm at May- 
ley. You must come with me to the loft 
over the gardener’s house.” 

That small stone dwelling, hung, like the 
gate lodge, with pale wistaria, was beside a 
glittering expanse of greenhouses. The loft 
was dark and intensely hot, and the light 
flooding from an opened shutter was thick 
with dust. Standing in a row under the 
slope of a gable were six Queen Anne 
chairs —six fiddle-backs. 

Willie Gerald moved forward with an ex- 
clamation of pleasure: “ Rose, I have never 
seen finer. How did you mean they would 
make me wretched? —except to realize that 
probably I could never get them.” He 
stopped abruptly. “I see,’’ he added. All 
the front cabriole legs had been removed 
and inappropriate straight legs substituted. 
What an outrage, he said to himself. 

“Sometimes I think it’s funny and some- 
times tragic,’’ Rose explained. “It depends 
on how I am feeling. Bernard's father did 
that. The chairs were in the family for 
generations and the legs got loose. And he 
said, too, that a curved line in a support 
was completely wrong. And so you see 
them as they are.” 

Willie continued silently to address him- 
self. Two with arms—and what arms 
and four side chairs. The most beautiful it 
would be possible to conceive of. And the 
front legs, all of them, simply cut off by an 
ignorant old assassin! 

**Look, Rose, at that beading and the de- 
sign of the splat, the absolutely original use 
of the cyma, and follow the curve of the 
back. It might have been molded from the 
human body.” 

It was then that Willie Gerald’s special 
interest in the fiddle-back chairs was 
aroused. They were, for him, more en- 
gaging than if they had been perfect. His 
restless mind began at once to wonder what 
transformation could be brought about in 
them. If they were untouched, that would 
have been the end of them; they would be 
useless except for static enjoyment; but in 
their present condition they suggested a 
dozen possibilities. He asked how long 
they had been in the loft. 

Rose couldn’t remember. ‘“‘Since I was 
a child. They won’t go with the servants’ 
rooms on account of their tops; they can’t 
go into the house because of their bottoms, 
and so here they must stay.’’ That, he as- 
serted, was a crime. ‘But what could we 
do with them?” she demanded. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly you wouldn’t advise us to have the 
right legs copied.” 

Gerald hastily disclaimed any connection 
with that idea. ‘“‘Not for you,” he re 
peated. ‘‘Yet something should be done, 
if it’s only photographing.’’ He would let 
her know what occurred to him. Rose was 
certain that Bernard would agree to any- 
thing. ‘‘Do you mean,”’ Willie Gerald 
asked, ‘“‘that he might let me have them?” 

She asked, “‘Why not? I can promise 
them to you now, if you like. They’re lost 
up here, and Bernard is very fond of me 
I'll simply tell him they’re nothing as they 
are and that you want to make drawings 
and write about them.” 

At luncheon all that Rose had suggested 
happened. She explained to Bernard Atter- 
man Willie’s particular interest in old fur- 
niture; she spoke of his position among 
collectors and experts; and Atterman not 
only presented the chairs to Gerald but 
asked for an address to which he could have 
them sent. 

“That is extremely good of you,”” Willie 
Gerald replied. “If it isn’t too much 
trouble, can they be expressed to Catawba, 
New Jersey ?—to me at the station, and I'll 
have them hauled away.”’ He must, he 
added silently, send word to Israel Shadne!] 
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ES SIR! You simply wash 
your face; spread (with - 
the fingers) fragrant MOLLE 
over the beard, then quick- 
shave it off with the favorite 
razor. 

It’s just the slickest, quickest 
and easiest way there is to 
shave. 

Certainly will surprise you 
how the razor removes the whiskers, clean and close, 
without the least “pull” or the slightest “smart.” 


And after-feel? Say, you can’t keep your hand 
off the cool, smooth, velvety face that a MOLLE 
shave leaves. 


No need, at all, for the usual necessary after-treat- 
ment with lotions, balms and toilet waters. 


Monday, Tuesday, every day and Sunday you can 
always enjoy a sooth, clean shave in jifly time 
with just MOLLE and your razor. 


P. S. You'll feel mighty grateful, too, for 
the quick relief from rashes and ingrow- 
ing hairs that MOLLE shaving gives. 


For sale at all good drug stores 


Large tubes 50 cents each 
PRYDE-WYNN CO., NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


Generous Trial Tube Free 


Name 
eAdd) 


Mail to Pryde-Wynn Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
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THE TRIGGER 
—there'’s your fight 


over some trick lighter that “usual 
ly works.” 


Startling in its simplicity, in its 
precision, isthe DouglassLighter. 
Dealers are just now showing 
it. Seeittoday. , ¥ 


Silent now are those who taunted, 
y ¥ “Here’s a match’’—like earlier of 
In corners where smart smokers their ilk who shouted, “Get a 
gather, raised eyebrows have lately horse.” 
been replaced by open-mouthed 
admiration—over a new lighter. 


But they may be seen, one by 
one, inquiring at tobacconist’s or 
jeweler’s for the new Douglass 


For certain enlightened ones dis- 
Lighter. 


play upon occasion a shiny bit of 
silver, gold or leather covered in- 
genuity. They lift no gadgets, 
thumb no sooty wheels but, merely 
pressing a trigger, pro- 


duce a flame which they 


A fascinating device indeed, 
needing scant attention yet serv- 
ing faithfully. Sized to fit vest 
pocket or vanity with 
equal grace. And worthy 
of the praise its clever- 


offer with an aggravating 
ness brings. 


air of superiority. 
An ideal gift, withal, 
andsonew there’snobet- 
ter time than now to add 
it tosome smoker friend's 
cherished possessions. 


Joy has gone from the 
lives of chre mic i kesters 
who smirked while one 


thumbed and perspired 
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‘Pardon us a moment while we talk to your dealer 
Write or wire to Hargraft & 
Sons, Wrigley Building,Chicago, for 


Unhke any other lighter ever 


Jesign, perfect 





offered mri nite 


In its workmanship, the Douglass an assortment. There s no time to 
Lighter will | tdemand by waste, for Christmas is almost upon 
your customers is, you know. The Douglass Co. 
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Sponsored by 
HARGRAFT 


| to fetch the chairs to his shop. He could, 


of course, have the legs re-turned; that was 
the easiest, the obvious, thing to do; but it 


| was so obvious that it totally failed to at- 
| tract him. 


It was again late afternoon; he was on 


| his back in the fragrant grass of the lower 


meadow; Rose was beside him and a man 
was laying out, on old heavy damask, their 
supper. The servant finished that and the 


| preparation of a hock wine cup in an ice- 


frosted silver pitcher. 

“I’m famished, if you’re not,’’ Rose said. 
“What are you thinking about, Willie?” 

He sat up. ‘I was lost in the sky,” he 
lied. Suddenly the exactly right thing to do 
with the chairs had come to him; the one 
appropriate and unguessable transmogrifi- 
cation. 


When, the week following, Willie stopped 
in Freda Renant’s shop, he said at once 
he’d been told he was seeing a great deal of 
her. 

“Tt’s unfortunate that’s not true,”’ she re- 
plied. ‘I was just offered five Jersey bowls 
for two hundred and fifty dollars; I 


| couldn’t make up my mind; and Matthew 
| Wilson gave five hundred and fifty.” 


Gerald advised her not to bother about 


| that. ‘‘ Wilson has never been expert with 


Jersey glass, and probably they’re bad. If 
there were five, they could hardly be any- 
thing else.’’ He was looking, then, at the 
shelves where she kept small and selected 
pieces of glass, and he put six of them to- 
gether on a table. 

“Heavens, Willie!’’ Freda exclaimed. 
“Do you want all those?”’ 

He said very decidedly that he didn’t. 
“You must take them out of your stock. 
They are wrong.” 

That couldn’t be true, she protested. 
‘“*My beautiful three-mold salt. Dark-blue 
Stoddard!” 

He laughed. ‘“‘ My dear child, it’s noth- 
ing in the world but the bottom of a 
creamer. You see, the top was broken, so 
they cut it off. If you’ll look at the bottom 
of that flip glass you will realize the time 
marks don’t happen where the glass touches 
the table. Some little private activity. 
The pair of amethyst lamps were made in 
one mold. The lines are mathematically 
straight. They should be molded in two 
parts and put together with a slight twist. 
That blue salt isa copy; but you can’t be 
blamed; it’s extraordinary good. Wilson 
gave sixty dollars for one. And about the 
other, remember if there is any red Amer- 
ican glass; no one has seen it yet.” 

She sighed. ‘I could shut my eyes and 
almost think you were Yermans. Wasn't it 
a scream his buying the Zelam Ling collec- 
tion?”’ Willie Gerald agreed moderately 
that it was. Freda went on: “I haven’t 
anything really fine or startling in the whole 
store. Do you suppose I'll have to get that 
wretched late Sandwich, and kitchen furni- 
ture?” No, Willie Gerald asserted, she 
wouldn’t; before that she’d sell her inter- 
est in the place to Amy Beltran. ‘“T’il have 
something startling sent you by Saturday. 
That is, if you know anyone who will pay 
enough. It'll have to be at least two thou- 
sand dollars. No, it ought to be twenty- 
five hundred. You’d get 20 per cent.” 

“That would be marvelous, of course. 
It’s tremendously sweet of you, Willie. 
What is it?”’ 

However, he wouldn’t tell her then. ‘‘It’s 
so good that it ought to be a surprise.” 

A woman appeared in the doorway who 
announced that she had only come to look. 
Freda pleasantly invited her to stay as long 
as she cared to. “But if you don’t mind, 
you mustn’t put china down so hard. It 
might break.” 

The woman asserted that she had been 
washing china for thirty years and never 
chipped a piece. As she spoke there was a 
sharp crack and a yellow spatter plate was 
in two parts. 

“‘It was dreadful brittle,’’ she added. ‘I 
guess it was broken already, but I will pay 
for it anyway.” 

Freda Renant thanked her. “I thought 
I'd let you. It is eighteen dollars.” 
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The woman, opening a hand bag, stopped 
abruptly. ‘‘Eighteen dollars!’’ she cried. 
“‘Kighteen, for that yellow plate that was 
cracked before ever I touched it! I never 
heard of such athing! I never, and I won't 
be taken advantage of like that!” 

Freda replied sweetly, ‘‘ But you see the 
price is plainly marked on the sticker. I’m 
sorry; you picked out a very rare plate.” 

“It’s robbery,” the other declared. 

“Very well then,”’ Freda Renant agreed. 
“Suppose we forget about it. I won’t ask 
you to pay for it, but only to leave my shop. 
It isn’t meant for people like you, and for 
vulgar curiosity. It’s clear you don’t know 
anything, but then it’s just as clear there’s 
no reason why you should.’”’ When she was 
gone, Willie Gerald was_ profoundly 
shocked. Freda wept. “I can’t help it,” 
she said unsteadily; ‘it’s just too much. I 
buy the bottoms of creamers and think 
they are salts and get one-mold lamps, and 
perfectly rotten women come in and break 
yel-yellow spatter plates.” He looked 
swiftly about—there was none to observe 
them—and he put an arm about her shoul- 
ders. She turned and laid her face against 
his. ‘‘ Willie, I’m so sick of it I could die. 
Nobody knows how I hate antiques. 
They’re almost as dread-dread-dreadful as 
the people who buy them.” 

“They couldn't possibly be that bad,” 
he reassured her. ‘“‘And remember, I 
begged you not to try this. Or at least I 
meant to. You can’t do it, Freda; it isn’t 
in you.”” He considered it one of the neces- 
sities of the situation that he should kiss 
her. Freda twisted herself out of his arms. 
“Not like that,”’ she said breathlessly. 

“You ought to be married,’’ Gerald told 
her; ‘‘in an appropriate life.”’ 

She studied him with narrowed eyes. 
“Do you really mean that? Because if you 
don’t, say so—now.”’ 

Her manner made him acutely uncom- 
fortable. ‘‘Certainly I mean it,’ he as- 
serted. ‘“‘Some nice man “ 

“Nice!” she interrupted him. ‘‘ What 
does that mean too? Why didn’t you say 
rich, since it was in your mind? You know 
I hate poverty. I couldn’t be happy poor, 
and that’s what is the matter with me. I'd 
love to live with one of your nice young 
men on nothing at all, but I can’t. I’m 
spoiled. The only simple dresses I like cost 
four hundred dollars. These stockings were 
eleven, and no matter where I start out for 
luncheon, I end at the Ritz.’’ He repeated 
soberly his belief that she ought to be mar- 
ried. She turned away from him almost 
violently. Willie Gerald picked up his hat 
and stick. ‘‘ By Saturday, then,”’ he said in 
a cheerful tone. She made no reply and he 
went out into the street. 

On the whole, he was incensed against 
women; they were so He couldn't 
think of the fit term. Gerald drew in a 
deep breath of relief; at any rate he was 
free from them. 

The fact that he had come away from 
the Attermans, from Rose, without involv- 
ing himself was proof that he had escaped 
the trap laid by Nature for the unwary in- 
dividual. No, he would never marry. It 
occurred to him that while women— Freda 
and Rose Brincker—had a great deal to 
gain from marriage, to most men it repre- 
sented a loss. Except to very young men, 
he added magnanimously. 

It occurred to him now that, jn a vital 
sense, he had never been in love with Rose. 
If her position had been less impressive he 
would never have been attracted to her. He 
had grown attached to the picture of his 
own fidelity, his romantic loneliness of 
heart. When, more than two years ago, 
she had refused him, it was his pride, his 
social ambition, she had wounded and up- 
set. Now all that had left him. Willie 
Gerald’s mind went further back, to his uni- 
versity days and the beginning of his calcu- 
lated snobbery. Even before that he’d had 
a strongly marked materialism; as a child, 
he had preferred children who were well- 
dressed, who had money and position, and 
were disagreeable on account of it. All this 
had made up a very great part of his being, 

(Continued on Page 133 
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’ A National Menace! 


EWSPAPERS in every State carry news of 

automobile disasters. Skidding is one of 
the most common causes. And Skidding Can 
Be Stopped—but in only one way; with tire 
chains. Dreadnaught Tire Chains have elimi- 
nated the last objection—they’re Easy to put on, 
Easy to take off. The Blue Boy Fastener makes 


it a matter of moments. Isn’t Safety worth it? 


THE COLUMBUS MCKINNON CHAIN CoO. 
General Sales Office: Columbus, Ohio 


Plants: Columbus, Ohio - Tonawanda, New York 
In Canada: McKinnon Columbus Chain, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


EASY TO PUT ON — EASY TO TAKE OFF! 


DREADNAUGHT 


TIRE CHAINS 


FOR BALLOONS, CORDS AND TRUCK TIRES 











fhe dividing line 
between 


Cold and Comfort 
~Duofolo~ | 


Weighed in the balance and found light! Yet Duofold is 
warmer than the one-thick-layer type of underwear. 


What todo in the winter! Freeze in summer underwear or 
swelter in heavy underwear? Neither! Wear Duofold! 


Put them both to rout! Wear Duofold and smile at icy 
blasts outside and sizzling radiators inside! 





Ideal Protection 
for Babies 
and Children 


The soft cotton is a comfort to the ten- 
der skin. And the warm protecting 
wool is on the outside where it can’t 
scratch or cause body irritation. 
The unique 2 layer 
Duofold underwear 
is unequalled fo: 
your children. The 
next underwear you 
buy for them should 
be Duofold. 
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Two THIN layers ~ air space 


between ~ Warmth with light weight 


A= you the man who turns up his collar, who 
shakes and chills half the time he is out- 
doors—just because he wants to be comfortable 
indoors? 

Don’t take that chance another day! Be 
comfortable indoors, by all means. But be 
warm outdoors as well! 

Be as up-to-the-minute in your underwear as 
you are in your outer garments! Wear modern 
underwear— Duofold! 

Duofold is the underwear developed by 
science to meet the needs of present-day condi- 
tions. We heat our homes, stores and offices 
well—sometimes too well. So we must wear 
light, thin underwear to be comfortable. 

But outdoors our winters haven’t warmed a 
degree since red flannels were the ap- 
proved mode. 

Duofold is thin. Duofold is light. 

And yet Duofold is warm when warmth 
is needed! 


Constructed scientifically of two thin layers 
with air-space between—that’s the secret. This 
scientific construction offers most effective re 
sistance to temperature changes. In some 
styles, both layers are al/ cotton. In others, 
wool is in the outer layer, giving added warmth 
without the itch of wool, for the inner layer is 
always all cotton. 

Get this scientific, modern underwear at 
men’s furnishings or department stores—and 
play safe with your health! These are the prices 

Men’s Union Suits $3.00 to $8.00 
Men's Shirts and Drawers 1.75 to 4.00 
Children’s and Boys’ Union Suits 1.75 to 4.50 
Women’s Union Suits 3.50to 5.50 
Misses’ Union Suits 3.25to 4.00 
Infants’ Styles 35to 2.00 
Send for sample of Duofold 
two layer fabric. 


unique 


Dvuorotp Heactn UnNperwear ComPany 


Mohawk, N. Y. 


Health Underwear 


for Men, Women, Children and Infants 


Duofold 
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and he wondered what had freed him. He 
wondered if he could be free, if it would last. 
The child, he had read somewhere, deter- 
mined the man. But in him, at least, that 
wasn’t true. He, Willie Gerald, wouldn’t 
permit it to be. In a mild way he had be- 
come an enemy of society. Antisocial, he 
said importantly. 


Such difficult questioning, however, 
Willie Gerald put out of his mind for an in- 
finitely more pleasant consideration; and 
soon he had followed his thoughts to the 
village, where Israel Shadnell’s sign hung in 
the shade of a single street. Behind Shad- 
nell’s shop the salt creek was unbelievably 
blue, the bare masts of dismantled sloops 
raked the bank in sharp angles. 

““Well, I’m ready for you,”’ Shadnell told 
Willie; ‘and if you don’t like these, I can’t 
never hope to suit you.” Gerald was gazing 
at two three-chair-back sofas. The chair 
‘ks, with the finest possible Queen Anne 
fiddles, had the inimitable luster, the 

harming variations of surface, of authen- 
tic old age; the arms of the sofas were the 
perfection of correct grace; the legs were 
correct and admirable. ‘I want you to 
notice,” the cabinetmaker went on, ‘“‘the 
backs were always carved in one piece; but 
it’s natural with time they’d have broke 
upart, and I doweled pieces in to hold them 
together. You can see by those jagged lines 
where they separated.” It was all as Shad- 
nell had said — Willie could follow the traces 
of an uneven break at the weakest points of 
what would have been the top rail. ‘‘ Now 
if you'll examine the frame for the seat,” he 
continued, “‘ you can see there was four dif- 
ferent covers tacked on. Yes, sir, four sets 
of tack holes and a trace of rust still in 
them.” 

The sofas, Gerald acknowledged, were 
beautiful; Shadnell had managed them 
with perfection. 

“One I want sent at once to Miss Freda 
Renant, in New York City. I'll write her 
address, so there’ll be no chance of mistake. 
I wouldn't express it from Catawba, Israel; 
carry it to Bridgetown. The other you will 
have to keep here a few days longer. I’m 
not certain what I'll do with it.””. Return- 
ing to his rooms, he was occupied with the 
problem of the second sofa. It was obvious 
that he would have to keep it out of New 
Yor that city was not large enough to 
contain two such spectacular examples of 
(Queen Anne furniture. Boston might do; 
but the New York dealers, the collectors, 
were continually there; Chicago would be 
The following day his mind was 
differently employed; and then he got an 
arnazing letter from Shadnell. 

“You had better come down here,’’ he 
wrote. ‘‘That sofa of yours, the one you 
wanted me to keep a little, was stole.” 

Very soon after that he was interrogating 
Shadnell. ‘‘What do you mean by stole?” 
he demanded. 

““You ask me and don’t give me time to 
tell you. I said to you I took the family to 
the ocean for a swim, the whole lot, and I 
locked up all the doors to the house and 
shop. Well, we didn’t aim to, but we stayed 
the night; and when I got back she was 
gone. No, the neighbors didn’t hear 
nothing. The lock was pried open quietly, 
some time before light, I guess, and off they 
went.” 

Willie Gerald studied him. Shadnell was 
voluble, his manner was apparently open, 

it behind his words there was a percepti- 
ble antagonism. His old equable attitude 
was gone. There was even, Willie thought, 
a trace of contempt in his bearing. Shad- 
nell himself had sold the sofa, he concluded; 
as a result he felt both privately superior to 
Willie and had conceived a hatred for him. 

Yet, under the circumstances—the very 
special cireumstances—there was little or 
nothing he could do. At least there was 
nothing to be learned, to be gained, by a 
direct accusation. 

‘Very well,” he said shortly. “If that is 
all you have to tell me it will have to do for 
the present.” As he drove away his anger 
increased. it seemed to Gerald, 


ba 


hetter. 


Lately, 
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he'd had ncthing but bad luck. 
or he had become irritable; certainly a 
great deal of his pleasure in life had evap- 
orated. He discovered that it was past 
seven o’clock, he was hungry, and, passing a 
possible-looking roadside inn, Gerald went 
in for supper. 

As he ate, his resentment increased; he 
made up his mind that he’d get his sofa 
back. Either it had been sold to people go- 
ing through the town, who had seen it by 
accident and offered more money than 
Shadnell could resist, or he had disposed of 
it to someone who, in turn, would sell it to 
a collector or city dealer. Gerald finished 
supper, and paying for it, he saw on a corner 
shelf a pair of extremely good early Jersey 
They were aquamarine, a clear 
darker green where the glass was thicker, 
and shaped like Scotch-thistle glasses. 

“Those are very nice,”’ he told the pro- 
prietor of the inn, walking toward the shelf. 


Vases. 


Fither that | 


“I'd be glad to take them at anything like 


” 


a reasonable price. 
The other said sharply, 
would, and so would anybody else who 
knew old things. But it’s no use for you to 
pick them up. They ain't for sale, and 
handling never helped glass yet.” 

He was, Willie Gerald considered, an un- 
necessarily disagreeable man; but then his 
appearance advertised that—he was old, 
with a time-rasped face, a rasped voice, a 
suspicious and reddened gaze. Again pro- 
gressing toward New York, Gerald’s 
thoughts turned to his stolen sofa. If 
Shadnell had sold it to a chance passer-by 
he might well never see it again. But now, 
thoroughly determined, that possibility he 
wouldn’t accept. Frankly, Shadnell was 
counting for protection on what he knew 
about it. If the sofa, in other words, were 
honest, he would not have dared to dispose 
of it; and, more closely questioned or 
threatened, he’d have issued threats in re- 
turn. The thing to do, of course, was to find 
out how Shadnell had sold it. 

That, he acknowledged, seemed difficult, 
if not impossible. Gerald considered pro- 
ceeding against the cabinetmaker regard- 
less of consequences—that was his mood 
but in addition to other difficulties, he had 
no proof of dishonesty other than his own 
The village where Shadnell lived would 
naturally protect Shadnell; there was a 
chance that the whole proceeding, all the 
details, would get into the papers. That 
would make pretty reading for Fairman 
Lane—the testimony that he was having 
three-back sofas made from a set of spoiled 
Queen Anne chairs. No, he couldn’t risk 
that. It appeared then that he was help- 
less. This realization did nothing to assist 
his bad temper. His sense of money, of 
conservation, had always been strong; he 
was made acutely uncomfortable by the 
thought of money lying idle, uninvested. 
And here at least two thousand dollars had 
been calmly taken out of his hands. In 
addition, he had already paid Shadnell 
three hundred and seventy-five dollars for 
his time and work on both sofas. 

In still another way it was unfortunate, 


“T guess you | 


since now he would have to search for an- | 


other cabinetmaker. Israel Shadnell had 
been ideal; he was a fine worker in wood, 
with a natural sense of surface and propor- 
tion, even of periods, and his location was 
as good as himself; a quiet place beyond 
traffic, with a choice of inconspicuous ship- 
ping points. Damn it, all his affairs were 
falling in pieces. The proprietors of inns in- 
sulted him. He didn't see how he could re- 
gain his sofa, his money, and he wouldn't 
consider giving them up. He might yet, by 
argument and strong persuasion, force 
Shadnell to admit the truth. 


The lost sofa became a fixed idea with 
Willie Gerald; whenever he had a moment’s 
freedom of thought he returned to the con- 
sideration of it. More than once he was at 


the point of going directly to Israel Shad- | 


nell; but that, he recognized, was as foolish 
as it would be in vain. The three-back sofa 
took the place of Rose in his mind; it oblit- 
erated the disturbing memory of Freda 
Renant. Gerald even dwelt on it at the flat 
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races on the Havre de Grace track and 
through dinner in the Baltimore Kennel 
Club afterward. He was with Fox Ban- 
croft and his wife; they spent immeasur- 
ably the greater part of their lives with 
horses, and Willie was surprised to learn 
that May Bancroft was the daughter of 
Eldred Varney. 

Bancroft made a crisp and impolite re- 
mark about his father-in-law. “That may 
be true,’”’ Gerald answered. ‘“‘I’d know noth- 
ing about that, naturally. But he has the 
reputation of owning the best collection of 
historic furniture in Maryland. I’ve seen 
him at sales, but he never seemed to find 
anything worth buying; and I’m led to be- 
ijieve almost no one has a look at his collec- 


| tion.” 


Mrs. Bancroft said that she could take 
him through her father’s house. “Really, 


| Willie, we might go now. He happens to be 


home and we haven’t a thing in the world 
to do until nearly midnight. Yes, 
Fox, and you can come along. You haven’t 
been to see him for more than a year.” 

Fox Bancroft thanked her and declined. 


| “It will be twenty more years before I go 
| again, I hope.”’ 


In the end, however, his wife was success- 


| ful, and together they drove to the city and 
| a tall narrow brick house on Calvert Street. 


CEL-O-GLASS 


It Won’t Break! 


J. pris pm ITS will happen. But you can avoid glass breakage 
and repair bills by using CEL-O-GLASS. This remarkable 
new material is very light in weight, highly translucent, flexible, 
absolutely weatherproof and durable. Cut it with an ordinary 
pair of scissors. Fasten it anywhere with a hammer and tacks. 


Where to Use CEL-O-GLASS 


You can use CEL-O-GLASS to ad- 
vantage almost any place where glass 
is required. It is especially adaptable 
for poultry house fronts, storm doors 
and windows, hotbed sash, garage 
and outbuilding doors and windows, 
children’s outdoor playrooms and 
for partitions, enclosures and win- 


dows in offices and industrial plants. 


Bring the Healthful Ultra-Violet 
Rays of the Sun Indoors 


CEL-O-GLASS admits the vitalizing 
Ultra-Violet Rays of the sun in great 
abundance. (These health produc- 
ing rays cannot pass through glass.) 


Provide at least one“Health Room” 
in your home by installing CEL-O- 
GLASS windows. Keep your chicks 
healthy and sturdy and make them 
lay all winter by using CEL-O- 
GLASS for your poultry houses. 
Give your plants summer warmth 
and sunshine all winter long with 


CEL-O-GLASS hotbed sash. 
An Economical Utility Material 


Use this remarkable material wher- 
ever you need pure outdoor sunlight 
indoors — wherever glass is subject 
to shocks or blows. Buy it by the 
foot or roll at hardware, poultry or 
seed stores. Sample and interesting 
folder No. 91 sent on request. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Name changed from CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Eldred Varney recognized Gerald. ‘I 
see you at sales,” he acknowledged, “‘ap- 
parently executing commissions.” 

Willie Gerald replied cheerfully that he 
was right in every detail but one—his pur- 
pose in life. “‘It has nothing to do with 
commissions.” He said further that he was 
surprised Mr. Varney had so much really 
good early glass. ‘I didn’t know it was 
collected in Maryland, since it practically 
all comes from New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 

Varney answered that he didn’t, as a 
fact, regard glass very seriously. “I have 
an opportunity to pick it up now and then 
from an excellent source in New York.” 

Willie Gerald’s gaze was straying over a 
laden shelf, when suddenly it stopped. He 
picked up a South Jersey vase in aqua- 
marine, the base a darker green, and shaped 


| like a thistle. There were two of them. 


“Where did you get these?”’ he asked. 
“‘Tt’s an unusual shape for American glass.”’ 
Varney glanced at the piece in Gerald’s 
hand.. ‘“‘ From the man I spoke of,”’ he as- 
serted. ‘‘ But, as I said, I pay very little at- 
tention tothem. They seem to be the thing 
to buy for the moment; their value is ad- 
vancing.”” 

Willie Gerald was reflective; lost in 
thought, he put the vase back beside its fel- 
low. It was improbable that there were 
four like those. No, impossible. He would 
have believed Varney that they had been 
purchased in New York, if he hadn’t in- 
sisted that all his glass came from a com- 
mon source. 

A surprising idea, a hope, really, occurred 
to him; and in consequence he grew sud- 
denly appreciative, voluble. He agreed with 
Eldred Varney that glass was unimportant; 


| personally, he cared only for rare and finely 


preserved furniture, and Varney’s was the 
best he had ever seen; immeasurably better 
than the contents of any museum he knew 
of. Certainly he didn’t want to miss a sin- 
gleexample. 

“Father,”” May Bancroft put in, “‘take 
Mr. Gerald to the rooms where you've been 
living since mother’s death. You know 
very well you keep the things you like best 
there.” 

Varney ungraciously said that it wasn’t 
his custom to conduct strangers into the 
privacy of his own quarters; yet, Gerald 
could see, vanity was overcoming his ob- 
jection; and they were led into a farther 
wing. There was a superb Chippendale 
library table, a set of English pagoda chairs 


in Chinese vermilion, a pair of magnificent 
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Queen Anne mirrors, and directly under 
them what Willie Gerald had been search- 
ing for. 

“T never saw better old gilding,’’ he ob- 
served; ‘“‘and where did you manage to 
pick up the three-chair-back sofa to go with 
it? They exactly match in feeling.” 

Eldred Varney was abrupt with him. 
“The sofa I didn’t pick up,” he said pre- 
cisely. ‘‘It has been in my family for gen- 
erations.”’ Gerald gave it another swift but 
acute glance. All the resentment, the irri- 
tability, of the past few days cumulated in 
him and expressed itself in a slow biting 
flow of words. 

““You surprise me,” he said. ‘‘I am sure 
you are describing another piece of furni- 
ture and not this. You must be confused, 
since you couldn’t have had this sofa more 
than a week.” Varney stared at him arro- 
gantly. “‘Are you trying to tell me that I 
don’t recognize my own things?”’ 

Willie acknowledged it was something 
like that. ‘“‘The original of this sofa I own,” 
he proceeded; ‘it was at a cabinetmaker’s 
shop near Catawba, in New Jersey, for re- 
pairs; and, curiously enough, only yester- 
day I learned that the man—his name is 
Shadnell—had made a copy and sold it—I 
believe through an individual who keeps an 
inn—for the genuine thing.” 

Eldred Varney studied him for a moment 
and then went to the door through which 
they had been admitted. ‘‘I must ask 
you, May, not to bring persons like this to 
my house; and when you do, to leave with 
them at once.” 

That was all very well, Gerald retorted, 
but he couldn’t have copies of his particu- 
lar sofa spread about. ‘‘ Under the circum- 
stances,” he added, “‘it’s illegal. I shall 
certainly proceed against this Shadnell.”’ 

Varney’s face darkened. “If you can 
prove that,’’ he declared, ‘‘there will be no 
need for publicity. You may have it.” 

Outside, Fox Bancroft said, ‘Lord, I 
wouldn’t have missed that to win the 
Preakness! And don’t try to look embar- 
rassed, May. You're as glad as J am the old 
buzzard was caught.”’ 

What was left Willie Gerald found unex- 
pectedly easy; he had now a specific posi- 
tion where Israel Shadnell was concerned. 
“The only thing for you to do,” he told 
him, “‘is return the money you got. I un- 
derstand you well enough to know it isn’t 
spent. I can prove that you stole my sofa, 
but it’s a question what you can show, with 
Mr. Varney and your friend who keeps the 
hotel against your showing anything. And 
when this is over I will need about a thou- 
sand dollars of your time on other things.” 

Once more in his rooms, Gerald found the 
notifications of three telephone calls from 
Rose Brincker. There was, in addition, a 
short scribbled message brought by her 
chauffeur: 

‘“‘T must really see you at once. For din- 
ner if you are in time, but bridge afterward 
anyhow. That isn’t what I want you for.” 

He was too late for dinner, but the bridge 
tables hadn’t been arranged when he ar- 
rived. Rose took him at once by the hand. 
‘*Come in here, Willie,’’ she said seriously. 
“You see,” she went on, “I stopped in 
Freda Renant’s shop. I was curious to 
know what she was actually like. And I 
found that. Willie’’—her voice was un- 
certain—“‘isn’t the beading nice? And 
what an unusual cyma curve; the fiddle- 
backs might have been fitted to your body. 
I—I couldn’t let anyone else have it. I was 
so afraid Fairman Lane—F airman 

This, he realized, the culmination of his 
sense of impending ill fortune, was the 
worst moment of his life. He gazed from 
the sofa to Rose Brincker in a species of 
obscure terror. 


Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
stories by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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The Home of the FLINT 
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Model “80” Five Passenger Sedan 


$1925. F. O. B. Lansing 


Three Things Behind the Flint 


, A great factory (the world’s largest automobile plant under a single 
roof)—a great reputation (owner good will, the only kind that 
counts)—and mechanical superiority (one feature—the seven bear- 
ing crankshaft Flint introduced in the medium priced class). 

These three things are your guarantee of stability, prestige, and 
value in your next motor car—a Flint. 





FLINT MOTOR COMPANY, Elizabeth, N. J. Junior Coach De Luxe 
General Sales Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City $1075. F. O. B. Lansing 


? . . ° 
Flint quality is available in three price ranges— 
Flint Junior—$960—$1,075 
roa Flint “60”—$1,260—$1,495 
Flint ““80”—$1,450—$2,125 
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Full Beauty of the Finest Music Now Afforded 
by ‘Kadto Through “Overtone”’ Reproduction 








J greameeeve need no longer have 
any prejudice against radio. The 
Pfanstiehl “Overtone”’ receiver is as per- 
fect an instrument of musical enjoyment 
as any human voice or great performer in 
their presence. They can really enjoy the 
splendid programs from major stations 
exactly as transmitted. That pleasure is 
made possible by the extremely simple 
design of this “Overtone” receiver. 

In the ordinary complicated set the 
overtones are blurred, and the tone qual- 
ity suffers. There is a loss of tone color. 
The reproduction is flat or hollow or even 
distorted. The reason is that the delicate 
pattern of radio vibrations which make 
the overtones does not flow smoothly 
while being so immensely amplified 
through the set. There are too many de- 
vices and adjusters employed to correct 
amplification errors. These interfere. 

The tone beauty of the Pfanstiehl is 
due to its remarkable freedom from such 
errors and from the complicating devices 


PFANSTIEHL RADIO COMPANY : 11 South La Salle Street 


“Tue HicHsoy.” There is nothing like it in radio design. It 1s like a grandfather's 
clock or perbaps more nearly like a tall, slender cupboard of old English design 


— +A Revelation to Music Lovers — 





needed to correct them. The radio stream 
flows unhampered through the set. Hence 
the tone is rich and pure. 

The registration of overtones in the 
Pfanstiehl is so true and delicate that lead- 
ing vocal teachers use it to indicate the 
breathing impulses of master singers. 
‘Cellists use it to study the phrasing and 
tone color of great performers. 


The Pfanstiehl Precision 


Single Control 

Anybody can tune as accurately as an expert. 
You do not have to grope around adjusting 
dials. With a single knob you turn immediately 
to the wave length desired. The number regis- 
ters in a small illuminated window. You do 
not even need to know the wave length number. 
You can tune by ear. 

Consider how this broadens the enjoyment 
of radio in the home. From oldest to youngest, 
everybody can operate a Pfanstiehl with smme- 
diate results. Single control is not something 
new in Pfanstiehl radio. It was a demonstrated 
success last year in thousands of Pfanstiehl 
homes. Unlike many others, it tunes with 
precision. 


- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Prices West of the Rockies Slightly Higher 


Pfensleelil 


Overtone 
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Something Really New in 
Cabinet Design 

There is so little machinery in a Pfanstiehl, 
inside and out, that an extremely compact 
console cabinet is possible—only eighteen 
inches wideand forty-one inches high.And 
still it has room for every accessory needed 
to operate a radio—built-in speaker. A 
and B batteries and charger, or socket 
power equipment. Everything is contained 
In a petite piece of furniture and makes a 
well balanced radio unit. The console is a 
space saver; fits anywhere—in a corner, 
between windows, or between doors— 
however contracted the space. 


The Wall Speaker 
Designed for use on top 
of the console or to be 
hung on the wall. Looks 
like an old fashioned 
wall clock, flanked by 
four graceful spindles 
and supported by a nar- 
row shelf at the bottom 
From the standpoint of 
acoustics there is a cer- 
tain advantage in having 
the mouth of the speaker 
six or more feet from the 
floor. Thetone vibrations 
are better distributed. 


$65 


Model 201 


“Single-tuned Six” 
Console without 
speaker, but spac« 
for A and B batteries 
and charger or socket- 
power equipment. 
Six tubes 


$170 





Model 202 


Console “Single 
tuned Six’’ with in 
built speaker. Space 
for A and B batteries 
and charger or socket 
power equipment 


$210 


| 

} 

| 
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tuned Six’’ Table Set. $125 


Model 20—“single 











BARTLEY, B. Al. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Bartley, fluent on athletic themes, rather 
at sea on others, had sat in the good guy’s 
book-lined room for nearly an hour before 
the nature of his errand returned to his 
mind. He had just caught himself reflect- 
ing that this guy was an interesting guy and 
that he must cultivate him, when his 
fingers, in the right pocket of his gray bags, 
felt the green pasteboard slip that had 
motivated his journey up the Plunkett 
front walk. 

**By the way, professor,’’ he said, pro- 
ducing the green ticket, ‘‘this has been so 
interesting that I all but forgot why I came. 
Maybe you've seen this funny little thing 
before.”’ 

The disarming grin that accompanied 
this witticism would have fixed even a far 
less good guy than his host. Professor 
Plunkett’s smile was genial as he glanced 
at the proffered ticket. 

“Well,” he said, handing back the card, 
‘I’m disappointed. I flattered myself that 
this was a friendly visit. Quite a number of 
the fellows come around in the evenings to 
talk. But this was your first venture.” 

Bartley felt a slight embarrassment. 
‘*T know I should have come to your office, 
at business hours,”’ he grinned; “but I’m 
pretty busy daytimes.” 

‘“Yes,’’ said Professor Plunkett. Survey- 
ing his visitor thoughtfully, he reflected 
that he had never seen a more superb 
young cub. 

“You see,’”’ went on Bartley, ‘‘what 
makes this awkward is, the student body 
doesn’t expect me to throw them down. I 
guess they rely on me to help out the team 
this year. It’s my last.” 

It would have been graceful of Professor 
Plunkett to fill in the pause that Bartley 
allowed here. He might have said “ Yes, 
of course; I see your point,” or he could 
have put out his hand for the green ticket, 
torn it up and dropped it into the waste- 
basket under the big mahogany desk, re- 
marking, “‘My error. Let’s forget it.’ 
Bartley could then have gone away faith- 
ful to his promise never to allude to the 
affair again. 

Professor Plunkett, however, said noth- 
ing. Hesat back in his chair, looking pleas- 
ant, but not being at all helpful. 

“Of course,” Bartley found himself 
taking up the burden, ‘“‘I got a whole lot 
out of the course. I wish that I could have 
put more into it. When I got that warning, 
October seventh, I meant to come in and 
you, as it said. And I meant to get 
right in and dig. But I had to play at a 
string of formals, and secret practice was 
pretty taxing, and what with one thing and 
another, the time went by, and—well, I’m 
afraid I didn’t represent myself very fairly 
in that mid-term, and that’s a fact.” 

Bartley felt this to be so handsome on 
his part that it could not fail of some re- 
sponse. 

“I’m glad to know that,” said Professor 
Plunkett cordially. ‘“‘I remember your 
paper. In fact, it stands out.” 

“How is that?” asked Bartley, really 
surprised. He was not unaccustomed to 
hearing that he was unusual. No profes- 
had, however, as yet told him so in 
reference to anything formally academic. 

“It was not merely its ignorance of the 
subject in hand,” said the good guy, “that 
was so striking; but its innocence about 
the whole range of history was most im- 
pressive. I found myself wondering what 
an intelligent fellow like you could have 
been doing for the last three years.”’ 

“Don’t you think,” asked Bartley, 
‘that there are other things to be got out 
of college than what you learn in books?” 
He felt this to be a very original and quite 
overwhelming comeback. 

“Oh, by all means,” said 
Plunkett, surprisingly unabashed. 


see 


sor 


Professor 
“Quite 


ensuing silence grew a little heavy 
Bartley had another inspiration 
‘By the time you’ve been out ten years, 


The 


hefore 


you've forgotten 
learned, anyway. 


everything you ever 
But the friends you've 


made mean a lot to you all your life.” The | 
good guy smiled at him. ‘A whole lotta 
fellas that I know’’—Bartley labored 


perhaps a trifle as he went on 


“are mak- | 


ing good at selling bonds, just on account of 


the connections they made in college.”’ 

“Of course,”” said Professor Plunkett, 
and let the thing lie. Bartley took out 
his watch. 

“T hadn’t an idea it was so late,” 

“ Awfully glad,” said his host, “that you 
dropped in. Don’t hurry off. The night is 
young.” 

Bartley decided that this man was far 
less quick in the uptake than he was 
credited with being. 

“T’ve a lot of work to do yet tonight,” he 


said, getting to his full height of six feet 
one. The fact was, Powers and House and 


Willard were to be in his room at 9:30. The 
coach, too, might be around. He had only 
fifteen minutes more in which to fix things. 

““Now about this notice,”’ he said, com- 
ing in some desperation to the heart of his 
visit. “‘What makes it awkward is, I'm a 
little close to the edge, and if this notice 
stands I can’t qualify for the team.” 

“T see,”’ said Professor Plunkett, looking 
thoughtful. Bartley was glad he did see 
at last. When he came down to putting the 
thing in so many words he had found his 
errand little to his taste. 

“Well,” said the good guy brightly, 
“‘what had you thought of doing about it?”’ 

Bartley stared. Frankly, the matter 
seemed to him to be up to Professor 
Plunkett. How could he be expected to do 
anything? Didn’t the faculty make this 
rule? It wasn’t Bartley’s rule. 

“To tell the truth,” he said, “I thought 
you might do something toward straighten- 
ing it out. You've a reputation for taking 
an interest in students.” 

This, thought Bartley, ought to get 
under his skin. Apparently it did. Plun- 
kett, who had been standing politely, as 
one about to speed the parting guest, sat 
down on the edge of his desk beside the 
discus thrower and repeated: “Interest! 
Man alive, 
I am!” In the silence 
hear his watch ticking 
minutes. ‘Sit down 
Bartley sat down. 

“Four afternoons every week,” said 
Plunkett, suddenly getting up, thrusting 
his hands deep into his pockets and begin- 
ning to walk nervously back and forth, “I 
go into that classroom. There you all sit 
a hundred and fifty of you, this year. You 
don’t have to come. It’s not one of those 
confounded requirements. You're there 
because you think I have something you 
need—and I have. I’ve slaved for years to 
get ready for you. And I goin four times a 
week, saying to myself, ‘They’re the finest 
things in the world, young, strong, 
magnificent fellows, and this is my chance 
to open a door to them; a door to hard, 
honest work and the self-respect it brings; 
a door of the best kind of friendship; the 
friendship that sticks as long as there's 
breath in your body; friendship with ideas, 
with the life of the world and its peoples.’ 
Why, Bartley’—he st before the 
staring boy 
on this campus has gone to Kamchatka to 
live, or South Africa, or South America, 
you'll still have yourself left to live with. 
And I say to myself four times a week, 
‘What are you putting in the way of these 
magnificent young fellows that will make 
them interesting to the »mselves to live with 
all the rest of their lives?’”’ 

He took a few turns about the 
then sat on the edge of his desk 

‘This year,”’ he began, ‘I was particu- 
larly keyed up. I'd spent a lot of time get- 
ting ready last summer—didn’t have any 
vacation because I'd got wind of some new 
stuff on the constitutional period. Then 


when I came in and saw you there I said 


Bartley could 
away the scant 
,”’ said the good guy. 


these 


ypped 


library, 


if you only knew how interested | 


“‘when every man you know | 


| 


he said. 
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Foot 


Happiness 








HE delights of walking and sightsecing—the 

enjoyment of active sports are only for the 
foot-free—those who have strong, depend 
able friends of their feet 


made 







Quit envying the active person! You, too, can 
have sturdy, energetic feet by wearing GROUND 
GRIPPERS. All your stubborn foot troubles— 
callouses and weak will disappear 
under the corrective influences of GROUND 
GRIPPER Shoes. The straight-inner-line and 
flexible arch will give 


corns, arches 





your arch muscles eA 
flexing freedom with every step. Our exclusive 
rotor heel will make you ‘“‘toe ahead’’ when 
walking. You'll enjoy the sensation of brimming, 
youthful health from the ground up! 


The selection of beautiful new styles will surely 
please you. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 
90. Linden Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Majestic 
Coal Window 


The Mark of a Modern Home 


At left is the No. M101 Majestic in use, show- 
ing how it protects the building above the open- 
ing when coal is delivered. This is but one of 
several new and improved styles shown inout 


catalog. Write for catalog and dealer's name. 


TINGTON, IND. 
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Fire resisting files— 
a useful counter 
all in one 


*““Y and E’’ Counter- 
height Steel Files save 
time, steps and floor- 
space—and they protect 
your records from fire 
with two walls of steel 
and a double lining of as- 
bestos. 

See these files at the “‘ Y 
and E” store or write 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. 
Co., 1032 Jay St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. In Canada: 
The Office Specialty Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Newmarket, 
Ontario. 
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for Something Special? 


This Teacher of 
Mathematics Did— 
and He Got it! 


\ JHEN Charles D. Wildrick, a 
‘Y senior teacher of mathematics in 
a New Jers ey high sc hool, wanted 
money for a few “extras,” he filled in 
the one below. With only 
s to spare now and then, 
$3.00 a day extra. 


| 
a COUPON Like 
a few minute 


he has made 


r 
1 
| 
| 


How Much Do You N sidHow Soon? 


Perha ws fall « 


tund 


a Christmas 
asing your income 
No matter! We 


kk thes, 
ply tor incre 
that you want money 
have a plan by which you may readily 
earn the necessary cash right now! You 
need no previous experience to be success- 


and 


or sir 


ful in collecting and forwarding new 


renewal subscriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. No capital 
required. Whether you have only an eve- 
ning a week or an hour a day to spare, 
we'll show you how to turn otherwise idle 
moments into cash. 


~-send this for full information---------------- 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


626 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


‘ ; 2 
Mai! me your cash offer. I’m interested, th 


ugh I don’t promise anything. 








; to myself, 


| ferred you to. 
| He got up and stood in front of his guest. 


' last examination. 


EVENING POST 


‘Here’s a man I greatly admire.’ 
You probably don’t know it, but I was in- 
terested in athletics myself. Well, I wanted 
to give you a good run for your money. I 
wanted you to go out of that room, every 
day, crazy for more. I wanted you to get 


| so interested in the government of your 


country, and in its future, that all you 


| young men are to have in your hands, that 


you'd sit up nights to read the books I re- 
Did you read any of them?” 


“Not a one,” said Bartley. 

“There!”’ he said. ‘I failed completely. 
Never scratched your surface. Now this 
It was on Jefferson’s 
ideas of democratic government. I'd spent 
time on that. I’d spread myself on it in 
class. I gave you the best I had in me 
and you got nothing. Your paper was as 
innocent of Jefferson as if he had never 
been. You were the one in the whole hun- 
dred and fifty who seemed to come out 
completely unscathed.” 

He was silent for a moment. 

““Now,”” he went on, “‘here’s a notice 
from the registrar. That’s nothing but 
bookkeeping. It’s the least important 
thing about it all. The thing that gets 
under my skin is you. I’ve known that a 
great many things have been helping to 
waste this three years for you. I’ve been 
through it myself, long ago. They ought 
to be the most important years in your life. 
I wanted to do my part toward making 
them so.” 

He took another turn or two. 

“Well,” he said, coming to a stop before 
Bartley, ‘“‘now that I’ve lost the game, 
I’ll be a sport. Tell me exactly what you 
want me to do about this green ticket — the 
bookkeeping part.” 

Bartley stood up. ‘“‘Nothing,’’ he said 
shortly. After he had unleashed Von 
Hindenburg he said, “‘I certainly want to 
thank you for this talk. It’s certainly 
meant something to me.” 

Plunkett watched his big form, dim in 
the twilight, striding down the walk. A 
smile, half humorous, half despairing, was 


| on his lips. 


Do You Want Extra Cash 


“‘T wonder,” he said as he freed the ag- 
grieved Sandy from durance. 

Perhaps he knew as well as Bartley 
knew, when he faced the waiting four in his 
room, that this was no matter for idle 
smiling. 

“Well,” said 
n, “fix it?” 

“Nothing doing,”’ said Bartley. 

“Was he hard-boiled? The cheap 
skate!”’ This was Artie again, in a kind of 
delirium. 

““No, he wasn’t hard-boiled. 
fool.”’ 

That, of course, was not enough. They 
got out of him, finally, a remarkable state- 
ment to the effect that Plunkett had asked 
what he wanted done, and that he had said 
he didn’t want anything done. Een 
though they heard him, they could not be- 
lieve that any such nonsense had passed his 
lips. 

“IT told you before, you hadn’t any right 
to take that course,” said Artie, fairly 
weeping. ‘And he’s not got any right to 
hold you up.” 

“T had a right to take any course I 
wanted to take,”’ said Bartley. 

“Well, I’ve a few rights in this myself,” 
said tne coach. 

He put on his hat, 
meant accomplishment. The coach drew 
down three times Professor Plunkett’s 
salary, and the angle of his hat, as he went 
out, said plainly that he would now see 
whether any two-for-a-cent school-teacher 
could prevent his best man from going out 
on the field against Southwestern next 
Saturday. 

There remained but six days before Sat- 
urday. In that six days, however, many 
stones splashed into the pool of college life. 
The coach doubtless cast a good-sized 
bowlder. It got around that he had said, 
perhaps not to the president, but to some- 
one with access to the official ear: ‘‘ Well, 


Artie Powers, as he came 


I’ve been a 


at the angle that 


is this thing settled, or do I resign?” 
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Of course Southwestern was only wait- 
ing to snatch him from Midwestern’s 
bosom. To lose him te this nearest, most 
hated rival was unthinkable. In thinking 
about it the college pool became troubled 
indeed. It was noised about that Plunkett 
was the difficulty— Plunkett and this absurd 
new rule, passed last year by the absurd 
faculty. It was whispered that someone 
had seen Plunkett, probably not the presi- 
dent, but someone acting as messenger 
of the gods. Plunkett, it was said, had 
suggested that the president had full au- 
thority to set aside his judgments or the 
faculty’s rules. Of course if Plunkett said 
that, he put a mean burden on the presi- 
dent’s shoulders. The president had talked 
at innumerable banquets on the rising 
standards of scholarship at Midwestern, 
and there was a dull but yet powerful 
section of the public that was all for the 
idea. What Plunkett should have done 
was to discover that a mistake had been 
made. 

“Why doesn’t he resign?” By Thurs- 
day this was said by better minds congre- 
gated in different houses. Then it was whis- 
pered that Plunkett had resigned, giving as 
his reason that he did not wish to embarrass 
the administration. Then the rumor was 
that the coach had resigned. Then the word 
got about that the alumni were getting into 
this, whichever thing had happened. Then 
came the glad tidings that Willard had fixed 
everything. He had suggested that every- 
one who had failed was to be given a re- 
examination. He had personally guaranteed 
to have Bartley coached into a passing 
frame of mind. The campus breathed a 
deep breath. Willard was a wonder. 

Perhaps none of these things, perhaps all 
of them, occurred. Certainly the city 
papers were only kept from breaking out 
with the whole uproar by some miracle of 
hidden diplomacy. It is a known fact that 
one of the dailies more unfriendly to the 
university had a most unfortunate story 
ready to set up with front-page headlines 
on Thursday, when Fate played her sur- 
prising ace. Whatever headlines had been 
intended, the only reference to Midwestern 
on Friday morning was under the caption, 
E. F. Bartley, Sr., Succumbs to Heart 
Weakness. 

Bartley, Sr., in fact occupied the front 
page that morning. He was still a young 
man, in his early fifties. His place in the 
state was important and his untimely death 
a shock toa large community. In the space 
devoted to Bartley, Sr., and to the family 
connections of Mrs. Bartley, that re- 
nowned belle of the middle 90’s, mention 
was made of a son, prominent in athletic 
circles, and at present a student at Mid- 
western University. 

The silence of Friday was a curious anti- 
climax to the tornadoes of Thursday. 
Those who were loudest in saying that 
Bartley had or had not a right to take 
Poly Con 4 d, when confronted with the 
inevitable quality of Bartley, Sr.’s, last 
gesture, said, if they spoke at all, ‘ Well 
that settles the game.” 

They were sad, of course, at their friend’s 
bereavement. The telegram, they heard, 
had reached him at midnight as he sat 
cramming, with wet towels encircling his 
head. He had caught the 12:50 train, and 
by the time the city papers were flung on 
the doorsteps of the college town he was 
already engulfed in that strange epilogue to 
the drama of life which seems yet able to 
enact itself in places remote from univer- 
sity circles. 

In the cold drizzle of November rain in 
which Bartley did what he had to do in 
the next two or three days, it is possible 
that he gave relatively little thought to the 
game. It was played, of course, on a heavy 
field, which fought impartially against both 
teams. It was anybody's game, and would 
have resulted in a 0-0 score, had not 
Southwestern fumbled the ball just after 
Midwestern lost it on downs within a yard 
of the goal line. It was the alert Artie 
Powers to whom immortality came, when, 
with scarcely a minute to play, he fell on 

Continued on Page i41 
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the mud-plastered sphere and _ slithered 
with it a good six inches behind the line. 
It was Artie Powers’ name that occupied 
the headlines the next morning, and Artie 
Powers’ name that split the throats of the 
serpentining undergraduates, until long 
after dusk had added its final chill to the 
November sleet. 

Bartley perhaps read these accounts. 
Perhaps as he read them thoughts on the 
transitory nature of human glory formed 
themselves in his mind. He was twenty- 
two, had been touched by the chill finger of 
actuality and was at a ripe moment for 
philosophizing. At any rate he announced 
to his mother, wistful and lovely in almost 
theatrically beautiful black, that he 
not going back to college. 

“I’m sick of loafing around,”’ he said. 
want to get to work.”’ 

Mrs. Bartley, who knew nothing of col- 
leges beyond the fact that professors are 
heavy dinner guests and that university 
clubs seem to be very comfortable places, 
found no food for astonishment in Bart- 
ley’s notion that if he wanted to get to 
work college was no place for him. In fact, 
she remembered hearing Bartley, Sr., say 
many a time that he wanted his boy to have 
a good time at school. His own boyhood, 
hard-working and grim, had been deprived 
of all the light-heartedness that he was de- 
termined should be the portion of his son. 
She thought, moreover, that the tall young 
fellow about the house would help greatly 
to relieve her own impending loneliness. 

She was not prepared to have her son put 
on overalls and steal out at what she con- 
sidered the middle of the night, but what 
Bartley said was 6:45, to breakfast at the 
nearest cafeteria and on to a day that 
brought him back begrimed and weary, to a 
hot shower, a huge dinner and almost im- 
mediately to bed. Bartley, in short, went 
to work in one of his father’s foundries. To 
his father’s associates, prepared with some 
resignation to endure the burden of the 
college kid, on his announcement of a wish 
to work, this development came as an 
agreeable surprise. 

‘**None of the rah-rah stuff at all,’’ said 
the most cynical partner, after a short in- 
terview. 

After a few weeks, in which Bartley’s 
routine made him a mere shuttle between 
the foundry and the house, he announced 
to his mother that he would not, hereafter, 
be at home for dinner. Night school, he ex; 
plained, began at seven, and he couldn't fit 
it in with the family schedule. In her dis- 
may Mrs. Bartley set dinner at six, and 
dined thereafter at this extraordinary hour 
for the sake of the only contact she was to 
have during the day with her son. He ex- 
plained that he was taking university- 
extension courses in mathematics and 
planned later to work in chemistry and 
metallurgy. 

‘A lot of those fellows down at the works 
are regular sharks. If I’m going to amount 
to anything in the business I’ve got to 
know as much as they do.” 

To her anguished insistence that he go 
back to college regularly, in the daytime, 
and live in a certain fitting decency and 
comfort, he had no other reply than that 
he was sick of loafing and liked things just 
us they were. 

Let us hope that poor Mrs 
had some satisfaction in her son, to offset 
her bewilderments. If she had not, there 
was little to sustain her through the months 
before the World War took him,‘not out of 
overalls, for he was graduated from this 
phase, but out of shops and into uniform. 
It made him an ace as well, and at last gave 
his mother the happiness of being proud of 
something she could understand. 

it was an incident merely of Bartley’s 
history at this time that he financed an 
ambulance corps for Midwestern. His 
career, however, became crowded with in- 
cidents. Some young woman, of whom 
Mrs. Bartley had never heard, was 
brought to her notice shortly before the 
Armistice as the girl whom her son had met 
in some devastated district, and whom he 


was 


Bartley 
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meant, incidentaliy, to marry. Married 
they were without much blare of trumpets, 
and without Mrs. Bartley being sure at 
the moment whether this blue-eyed, un- 
doubtedly good-looking Doctor Smith, 
whom she was to call Margaret and who 
seemed to have been born of members of 
the human species from west of Buffalo, 
was a daughter or a new social order. At 
any rate, no one in Baltimore, Philadelphia 
or New York had ever heard of the Smiths 
from west of Buffalo; and after a certain re- 
lief at finding that, despite being an M.D., 


Margaret understood the proper use of 
forks, Mrs. Bartley found herself re- 
duced to the simple phrase that the war 


seemed to have turned everything more or 
less upside down. 

The incidents of Bartley’s history 
crowded one another close. He was one of 
those men destined to arrive early and to 
go far. His partnership in the firm, his 
membership on civic boards and recogni- 
tion as a factor in the more significant life 
of his time were like the recognition given 
his father. Bartley, indeed, made use of 
every advantage his father’s success had 


transmitted to him, and was, long before | 


he was forty, very much what his father 
might have been had his career been un- 
interrupted. 

It was an event to his friends of an earlier 
day when he had time for a fraternity din- 
ner or a class reunion. Willard, who was 
one of those men whose alma mater bulks 
large in their emotions, always saw to it 


that Bartley was notified, and, if pos- 
sible, present on such occasions. Artie 


Powers, too, rather gnawed at by time, and 
finding the bond business somewhat thin 
ice, was always glad to feel the security of 
Bartley’s big form beside him at a ban- 
quet. 

Between them they got the money for 
the stadium out of him. It was not hard 
to get it. Bartley had a great deal of 
money and was entirely open-handed. It 
was not the first of his gifts to Mid- 
western, but it was his largest, and un- 
doubtedly the one that endeared him most 
to the university. It was on the strength 
of the stadium rather than the ambulance 
corps that Artie Powers started the investi- 
gations that he later brought to such happy 
conclusion. 

All that he attempted, in the first place, 
was to see whether something couldn’t be 
done to right the great wrong done to 
Bartley in his senior year. With the pass- 
ing of time Artie Powers had come around 
to the view that Bartley had had a right 
to take that course. Plunkett, however, 
had no right to hold him up. Of this Artie 
Powers became more confident with each 
fifty thousand dollars that came out of 
Bartley’s pocket. With the stadium, his 
convictions became ready to explode into 
full demonstration, like a skyrocket burst- 
ing suddenly in the night sky. He forgot 
the death of Bartley, Sr., almost forgot 
that Midwestern had won anyway, and 
remembered only Plunkett. Plunkett be- 
came the cause, to Artie’s mind, of Bart- 
ley’s being forever lost to the alumni of 
Midwestern. 

The match was almost touched to his 
skyrocket by the gift of the stadium. The 
needed contact was certainly afforded by 
an unwonted excursion into literature that 
he made just about the time Bartley’s 
check came in. Artie’s fourteen-year-old 
nephew, now in high school, left his history 
lying around where it came under his 
uncle’s eye. It shocked him beyond meas- 
ure to open it at random and find in 
pages evidence that political corruption 
had existed during the term of a President 


its 


of the United States. The fact that the 
evidence was documentary was, to him, 
unimportant. To tind a representative of 


that party for which he had always voted 
pictured as having failed to with 
political corruption was to touch the lighted 
match to Artie Powers’ fears for the democ- 
racy and the younger generat 

He looked at the foreword and saw that 
the book was the work of Edgar Reeves 
Plunkett. Plunkett! At that the matc! 


cope 
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touched the skyrocket and Artie was com- 
pletely igrited. Bartley’s check had iust 
passed through his hands. He had just 
had a satisfactory interview with the presi- 
dent on the righting of Bartley’s ancient 
wrong. 

All his old grudge, his present uneasiness 
about business, irritation with his part- 
ners, tendency to gastric difficulties and 
general confusion over European politics, 
vitamines and the high cost of living took 
fire. Plunkett was at the bottom of every- 
thing. Plunkett had been a trouble maker 
ten years since. He should have been 
got rid of then. It was not yet too late. 
Plunkett, the conspirator against Bartley 
long ago, the conspirator against his nephew 
today, became Artie Powers’ delenda est 
Carthago. No stone, he resolved, should 
be left unturned. 

He told his great news at luncheon, where 
Willard and Bartley were his guests. 
First he told of the happy interview with 
the president, and the belated bachelor’s 
degree that was promised to Bartley next 
week at commencement. The president 
had been most responsive, had seen the 
justice of the thing and had begun action in 
Artie Powers’ very presence. 

“Funny thing,’’ Artie told his guests. 
“‘He had your old records brought in right 
then. And a whole lot of extension courses 
turned up that neither of us had ever heard 
of before, that removed any legal disquali- 
fications in case anybody wanted to make 
trouble. Any Plunkett,.for instance. By 
the way, speaking of Plunkett “ 

He then unfolded his recent discoveries 
and his newly formed purpose. ‘“I’ll have 
him out of there before my nephew gets into 
his clutches. I’m going right after him.”’ 

“You generally get what you go after,” 
laughed Willard. “I’ll never forget the 
way you fell on that ball.” 

Artie was not to be swerved. ‘‘ You just 
watch me fall on Plunkett,”’ he said. 

‘“*T’veason coming up myself,” remarked 
Bartley, ‘“‘some day.” 

“Old men!” Willard laughed. 
us! I was thirty-six last month!” 

Bartley was here reminded by his watch 
of an appointment, and the three friends 
parted in some haste. ‘‘ A thousand thanks, 
old fellow,” were Bartley’s parting words to 
Artie Powers, “‘for all your struggles to fix 
me up.” 

“T’ll fix up some other people,” was 
Artie’s answer as he hurried away. 

Bartley and Willard lingered for a long- 
distance call that Bartley had put in. 
“Think he can do anything about it?” 
Bartley asked. 

Willard thought Artie could do a good 
deal. ‘“‘He’s the kind that stays with a 
thing. He can stir up considerable feeling, 
too, with the alumni who remember that 
game. Too bad. I’m a Plunkett fan my- 
self. But you have to run pretty fast to 
beat Artie.” 

This was the last Bartley heard as he 
was summoned to the telephone booth. 
When he emerged he had rearranged his 
afternoon and was ready to give his chauf- 
feur an order to run out to Midwestern and 
to make it in an hour and a half. He had 
an appointment with the president for 3:30. 

As he sat back in the car, letting the city 
canyons give way to pleasant suburban 
green, Bartley was thinking that there 
was no doubt that Artie might do a good 
deal. He was always one to keep his eye on 
the ball. Just now the ball happened to be 
Plunkett. 

““And you had to run pretty fast to beat 
him,” he was thinking again as the secre- 
tary to the president’s secretary ushered 
him into the inner sanctum. 

Perhaps this thought led him to waive 
somewhat quickly all official congratula- 
tions. The president was most appreciative 
over Bartley’s repeated thoughtfulness for 
Midwestern. He had not forgotten the 
ambulance corps. The stadium, of course, 
was beyond adequate gratitude. The 
trustees were meeting at four o’clock that 
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very afternoon to approve the committee’s 
formulation of tneir legal acceptance. 

“And also,” said the president happily, 
“to give themselves the pleasure of grant- 
ing belated justice to one of their most dis- 
tinguished alumni. Even I,” he said, “‘had 
no idea of all those extension credits of 
yours. Mighty fine spirit that showed.” 

Bartley laughed. ‘Belated justice is 
the exact phrase I needed, Mr. President. 
Belated justice is what I’m bothering you 
about just now.” 

The president was all attention. Obvi- 
ously whatever justice Bartley had in 
mind would receive its due meed at this 
court. 

“Nothing I’ve done for Midwestern,” 
went on Bartley, “has ever acknowledged 
the great thing it did for me. It’s been a 
pleasure, of course, to recognize the human 
values of my undergraduate life. But you 
know that there are human values every- 
where.” 

“‘Of course,’”’ said the president. “Of 
course. It’s mighty fine to hear that from 
you, of all men. We academics need to be 
reminded of that now and then.” 

“T found plenty of human values down 
at the works. Grand lot of boys down 
there. Some of my best friends today I 
met when I got into overalls. And in the 
war. Plenty of human values there.” 

“Surely,”’ said the president. 

“But nothing I’ve yet given to Mid- 
western,” said Bartley, “has recognized 
the particular thing it gave me that noth- 
ing else has given.”’ 

** And what was that?” 

“It gave me my education,” said 
Bartley simply. The president laughed 
at this. 

“Well, after all,” he said, “that’s Mid- 
western’s business, isn’t it?’’ He could 
hear himself using this conversation at 
many a banquet. 

“IT don’t mean Midwestern as a whole,” 
said Bartley. ‘“‘I’ll confess to you here, 
in secret, that I was pretty well bored with 
certain aspects of college life by the time I 
was a senior. To tell the truth, I was just 
waiting for the end. But your man 
Plunkett talked to me for about an hour 
one night, and that was when I got any real 
education that I got here at all.” 

“*Plunkett!”” the president repeated 
thoughtfully. Curiously enough, Artie 
Powers, a highly valued aluinnus, had men- 
tioned Plunkett to him only a day or two 
sjnce in a somewhat different tone. Bart- 
ley was going on, however. 

“A great many fellows,’’ he said, ‘feel 
as I do about Plunkett. I meet them as | 
go about. And I hear of him, too, in other 
colleges. ‘That’s where Plunkett is,’ they 
say, when I mention Midwestern.’’ The 
president, he could see, was giving him pro- 
found attention. ‘I’ve a son coming up 
here some day,”’ he went on. ‘That is, if 
Plunkett’s here.” 

“*T see,”’ said the president thoughtfully. 

““Well, to come to the belated justice, 
I'd like to make some recognition of what 
he did for me.” 

He outlined then an idea that he said had 
been forming in his mind for some time. To 
be exact, it had been forming for an hour 
and a half. 

He did not give these statistics, however, 
but mentioned others. 

“Very liberal,’ said the president 
warmly; “very liberal. Indeed, most ade- 
quate. A permanent chair could be hand- 
somely endowed for such a sum. And to 
name Plunkett in the gift as its incumbent 
would, as you say, be only belated justice 
to a man who has been on the ground so 
long. Of course the trustees would need 
to consider that suggestion. But I’m con- 
fident it can be arranged —especially com- 
ing from you as it does. Bartley is a 
name to conjure with around here.” 

“Oh!” said Bartley. ‘‘That is the 
only string on my gift! My name mustn’t 
appear.”’ The president was astonished. 

Continued on Page 146 
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Styleplus EX-EL Fabric 


moderately priced 
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October 28 to 
November 6 


Styleplus 
Dunberry Overcoats 


The overcoat de luxe that 
imparts a look of distinction! 


An aristocrat among overcoats. There’s a rich- 
ness in fabrics and colorings that you'll instantly 
appreciate. There is style that is most impressive 
There is a finish that you associate only with 
quality clothing. 

And there’s a variety of models from which to 
choose, for Styleplus Dunberry Overcoats are 
presented in straight hanging eifects, box backs, 
and ulsters. All of them silk-lined—a full sill 
voke almost to the waist, and satin sleeve lin- 
ings. And like Styleplus Suits they are mod 
ately priced. 

This is Styleplus Week—a good time to in- 
spect Styleplus Dunberry Overcoats. Visit a 
Styleplus store. 


Ask to see ““The Peacock Blue,” 


a popular Styleplus Dunberry 


Henry Sonneborn Company, Inc., Baltimore 


tvieplus Tux S Stvleplus Dunhe ry Curls 
men used to buy {nother new cloth 
. Times have chang t t Ster n beautiful shades 
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Six men climbed out 
of a sleeper in Washington 


A RANCHMAN comes to Washington 
for permission to graze his sheep on 
a government forest reserve. 

A salesman is calling on the larg- 
est buyer in the world—the United 
States Government. 

The president of a trade associa- 
tion has been invited by the Federal 
Trade Commission to attend a con- 
ference which will define the mean- 
ing of the word “sterling.” 

A retailer sets off for the Treasury 
to ask what’s wrong with his income 
tax return. 

A manufacturer wants the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to let him know 
how he can label his jam. 

An importer heads for the Capitol 
to ask about tariff changes. 

Six men whose business interests are touched by six of 
the more than one hundred departments, bureaus, commis- 
sions, and other divisions of the government. Every day 
the stream of business men flows into Washington— 
100,000 a year. Every day a greater stream of commands, 
suggestions, rules and regulations flows out from Wash- 
ington and touches business 
at every point. A new con- 
trol of your business from 
without, a control which 
never grows less. 

Alone in interpreting this 








control is NATION’S BUSINESS, a mag- 
azine published monthly in Wash- 
ington by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the country’s foremost 
business organization. NATION'S 
BUSINESS stands where business and 
government meet. It interprets one 





to the other. It keeps American busi- 
ness in touch with the growing force 
of government regulation, govern- 
ment interference, government 
assistance. 

And 
more. 


NATION’S BUSINESS does 
It senses a// the forces, nor- 
mal and artificial, which are bring- 
ing about a constructive revolution 
in American business. It uncovers 
the significant facts, presents them 
vividly, interprets them with author- 
ity. It is written by and for business men in the crisp direct 
language of business. Nearly a quarter-million business 
men and women read NATION’S BUSINESS every month. 
Begin reading NATION’s BUSINESS now. Upon receipt of 
a request on your letterhead, we will enter your name at 
once as a subscriber and bill you later. Or send your 
check for $7.50—it will bring 

NATION’S BUSINESS 


9 you 
every month for a full three- 
year term. Address Depart- 


ment J, NATION'S BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C. 


MERLE THORPE, EDITOR 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON BY THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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No Diphtheria by 1930! 














Re MEMBER what happened in Nome the winter before last? An epidemic of 
diphtheria swept the little town. Every child was threatened. Mothers were frantic. 
Then came Balto—that strong-hearted leader of a wonderful dog-team—with the 

thing that could check the raging antitoxin. Nome would never 
have needed to send desperate calls for antitoxin treatment if the preventive—toxin- 
had previ t 


epidemic 


I, >») { 
ut? mMsry DEeN Used 


facts about toxin- 
antitoxin and begged to have the children of our city immunized against 
diphtheria. In the towns around us toxin-antitoxin was used and the diphtheria 
But here nothing was done and diphtheria is again 


“Months 


nd months ago I presented well-established medical 

ntitoxin resuils 
* 

racticaily Zero 


; pe 
Now I appeal again 


seatnrate 1 
rampant 


. a7 . . . . 


HE same tragedy that came so dramatically to Nome is happen- 

ing in homes all over the country. Needlessly. Do not risk 

the lives of your children. Take them to your family physi 
cian.and ask him to inoculate them against diphtheria. 


Dangerous at all ages, diphtheria is especially so to children under 
six years of age. Therefore it is vitally important that babies should 
be protected with toxin-antitoxin. Most babies are naturally 

the first few months. But this immunity 


during soon 


Isappear©s. 


If everybody were inoculated, diphtheria would rapidly disappear 


from th 


} 
the earth. 





= K{<ePigetcrce a, * 
Despite the fact that there need be no there began an immediate drop in the 
diphtheria, it is still one of the greatest jJeathrate from diphtheria. In one city 
enemies of childhood—causing more than of nearly 40,000, not a single death from 
11,000 deaths a year ir the United States— this disease was reported in 1925. In 
more than 200,000 cases of suffering. another city of more than 130,000, only 
one death was reported in the past two 
years. New York aims to stamp out 
diphtheria by 1930. 


The Metropolitan is eager to coéperate, % 
through its local managers, agents and 
nurses, with state or city authorities, when- 
ever possible. Send for Diphtheria-Pre- 
vention literature. It will be mailed free. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


Diphtheria takes more lives than measles 
and scarlet fever combined! When it does 
not kill—it frequently leaves its victims 
with weakened hearts and other serious 
after-effects. 


Write to us for detailed reports showing 
how some cities organized their success 
ful campaigns for ““No More Diphtheria” 
Where toxin-antitoxin was widely used 


, Was 
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| of his gift. 
| fitness of naming Plunkett in their legal 
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(Continued froim Page 142) 
“I’m really acting only asan agent Juere 
are dozens of men for whom Plunkett 


| opened the door to the things that make 


their lives really interesting to them. They’d 
all like to do this. I just happen to have 
the money. And I’ll admit, I’d pay a good 
deal to keep Plunkett here. Southwestern 
would like nothing better than to get him.” 

The president wrung his hand as they 
parted. He would bring the matter up at 


| the four o’clock meeting. “I can’t promise, 
| of course,” he said. 
| belief that the trustees will look on the 
| matter favorably.” 


“But I have every 


It was eight o’clock that night, as he 
dined alone at the Village Inn, that the 
president’s telephone message reached him. 
The trustees had not been merely gratified. 
They were overwhelmed at the generosity 
They had seen at once the 


acceptance. And they had acceded to 
Bartley’s sole condition, his extraordi- 


| narily modest wish to remain anonymous. 


“‘T explained to them that the donor was 
really acting as agent for a large and in- 
fluential body of alumni, all of whom 
shared his feeling. And they voted that 
the gift should be announced next week at 


| commencement, merely as coming from an 


alumnus.” 

As he turned from the telephone Bart- 
ley was smiling a little. Perhaps he was 
thinking that for a man nearly thirty- 
five years old he was still able to run pretty 
fast. 

Dusk was gathering when Bartley 
strolled up the Plunkett walk. Delphin- 
iums and hollyhocks were gay against the 
house, and there was an Airedale earnestly 
engaged with the fresh gopher hole in the 
flower bed. Plunkett himself answered 
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the hell. In amoment the clock had slipped 
back a decade and Bartley was a boy of 
twenty-two, his long form relaxed in the 
same deep chair and Plunkett smiling at 
him across the same big desk. Even the 
discus thrower was there at his hand, under 
the lamp. Bartley looked around. There 
were more books tonight. The shelves that 
had reached his shoulder before reached 
the ceiling now. Plunkett had changed in 
about the same degree. He had been 
thirty-five then, an old man from the boy’s 
point of view. Tonight he seemed a con- 
temporary, more of a man perhaps, but 
unchanged in kind. 

The two men had, at times, shared some- 
thing of life since that other night. They 
had met in France during the war. And 
there had been that fine trip to Brazil, 
where Bartley had gone in search of mines, 
Plunkett for treasures of historical import. 
They looked at each other across the desk, 
two friends who understood each other. 

“Tt’s been ten years since I was in this 
room,” said Bartley. ‘“‘What have you 
done with the Myron?’ 

‘Behind you,” said Plunkett, 
table. Nice, isn’t it?”’ 

‘‘When my son comes up to Midwestern, 
some of these days,” said Bartley, “he'll 
want to see it. I’ve told him about it. 
That was a fine talk we had that night.”’ 

‘*Wasn’t it?”’ Plunkett smiled. 

“By the way,” said Bartley, settling 
his long form more comfortably in the big 
chair, ‘‘I just dropped in tonight to finish 
up something we started at that time.” 

Plunkett settled himself more comfort- 
ably, in turn. ‘*Go ahead,” he said. 

“TI thought,’’ said Bartley, “if you'd 
half an hour to spare I’d like to give you 
my notion of Jefferson’s ideas of democratic 
government.” 


’ 
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~ @very home can now be made 


Winter-warm... 


An amazing lumber (not cut from 


trees) has made insulation practical 
for new and old houses alike. It 


H's is a lumber that actu- 
ally keeps your house 


warmer in Winter . . . cooler in 


costs little or nothing extra to use Summer. _A lumbs r that gives 


you all year ’round comfort and 


and year after year will save from —<onemy such as you have never 


25% to 35% of your fuel money. 


















































known before. 

This amazing lumber 1s Celo- 
tex... produced to meet the 
great need for a building mate 
rial that would resist the passage of heat and cold 
better than wood lumber, masonry and other usual 
wall and roof materials. 


Celotex is not cut from trees, but manufactured 
in broad strong boards from the tough fibres of cane. 
It is enduring . . . scientifically sterilized and water 
proofed. C elotex is stronger in walls than wood lum 
ber and many times better as insulation. Wind and 
moisture can not penetrate Celotex. It quiets noise. 

The success of Celotex has been tremendous. A 
ready more than 90,000 American home owners 
have built with it. Thousands more have used it in 
remodeling. Authorities say it has changed build 
ing practice ... set up new standards of home values 


CTUALLY save 1one Another reason tor the 
A tremendous success of Celotex is the economy 
it brings. Unlike ordinary insulation, Celotex is not 
an extra item in building. 

It replaces wood lumber as sheathing (see th 
illustrations), eliminates building 
paper. It builds a more rigid wall 
than wood, because of the greater 
bracing strength of these broad Cel 
otex boards. It adds the insulat 
needed back of wood, brick or stucc 
exteriors @/ no extra cost. 

Under plaster, replacing lath, Ce 


otex costs a few cents more per Val 


ELO 





Summer-cool... 


at first, but isa great economy. It means less u] »-kee p 
expense because of no lath-marks .. . fewer cracks. 
With Celotex in the walls and in the ceilings or roof 
of your house a smaller, less expensive heating plant 
and smaller radiators will keep you comfortable 
And year after year, Celotex Ww lI Save from 2 yf 


>L¢ : of 
lo JO“, of vour fuel money: 


r 


yew comrort for old houses. In houses already 
built, a big measure of this comfert and economy, 
is being secured by lining attics and basements with 
( elote x. That helps a lot and costs but little 
There are also dozens of othe r places where Ce lo 
tex 1s the ideal material for building and remodeling 
Look Ahead! Now that Celotex has made insula 
tion practical, heat-leaking houses are a poor invest 
ment. The authorit es Sav suc h hous« S are bec« ming 


obsole te; harder to sell, rent o! borrow money on 
Ask vour architect, contractor or lumber deal 

to tell you more about Celotex Leaders n these 

lines advise its use. All lumber dealers can supp! 
Also ask about the $200.00 godd bond now issuc 


. 
on every Celotex-insulated house. 


THRE CELOTEXN COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


V/ New O , La 








| INSULATING > “LUMBER * pon 


The Celotex Company, D M 
645 N. Michigan Av ( 
1 the Ce 
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Tough as a Rhino 


About 15% ot the motor car own- 
ers desire the best that can be 
put into a tire. Cupples Tires 


are built to meet this demand. 


CUPPLES COMPANY :« SAINT LOUIS 
A National Institution Since 133% 
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Tne need 


Bon Ami ‘Powder 
a 2 much - R : 


Bon Ami Cahe 


Another good friend — Bon Ami Powder: 
You'll like and prize it, just as you do Bon 
Ami Cake. The same magic ingredients 
different only in form, to make much 
easier the cleaning and polishing of so 


many more things about the house. 


Why have thousands of women written 
to tell us they are glad we make Bon Ami 
in powder torm, too? Because they all 
agree that the. powder form of Bon Ami 
in an easy-to-sprinkle can is just the thing 
for cleaning bathtubs, basins and tiling, 
refrigerators, Congoleum floor-coverings, 
pots and pans of aluminum, copper, 


tin, agateware, etc. 


But that doesn’t mean women have dis 
carded the handy Bon Ami Cake! Kor 
everyone knows that there’s nothing so 
satistactory as Bon Ami Cake tor cleaning 
windows and mirrors and tor the many 
little cleaning and polishing tasks. Then 


too, Bon Ami Cake is so convenient 1n size 


and so economical! 
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for aluminum and 


fine kitchen utensils 


Bon Ami Cake and Bon Ami Powder are 


Both blot up 


true partners in cleanliness. 


dirt without hard scrubbing—leave the 


surface spotless and unscratched—nefer 


redden or roughen your hands. 


Cake or Powder 


most housewives use both 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK In Cana BON AMI 


Finer Kinds 
of Polishin 
andCleaning | 


Windows, Mirrors,Bath Tubs,Brass ‘i 
Nickel. Tin Paint Tile, Aluminum 


( Also made in cake form) 
HE BON AMI CO. Inc.. NEW YORE 
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rincipal uses of pDonAmi | 
for cleaning and polishing | 
REFRIGERATORS 
FINE KITCHEN UTENSILS 
WHITE WOODWORK WINDOWS 
GLASS BAKING DISHES 
ALUMINUM WA 
BATHTUBS riLin 
WHITE SHOES rH! HANDS 
BRASS, COPPER, TIN 
NICKEL WAI 























VA New Sport — 
Movies with a Kodak 
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KODAK Co 
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Hold waist high or eye Hold eye level or waist 
level—and just pre high— and just press 
the release the release. 


HE ease of it all is amazing. Press the release on the Ciné- 

Kodak—you’re making movies. Turn the switch on your 
Kodascope—you’re showing movies. And the cost of operation 
is only one-sixth that of “standard” movies. 

The fun of it all is enticing. There you are in a close-up (you've always wanted to 
know how you'd look on the screen). And there’s the family at the shore—the crowd 
at the picnic. From the comfortable depths of your easy chair you're seeing all this 
and yes, there’s that famous football game all over again. How real it all is in movies! 
The play’s the thing—-the photoplay that you make yourself. 


And that’s only half the story. When you want to vary your program, you rent 
a professional release from a Kodascope Library there's a list of over +00 dramas, 
comedies, travelogues and animated cartoons from which to choose. 


The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat /6.5 lens, 1s priced at 370), 


with Kodak Anastigmat £3.5, at an even hundred. he Kodascope C projector is 360. 
A complete outfit now—Cine-Kodak, Kodascope and screen—as low as $140. 


The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to demonstrate the Cine- Kodak. 
If your dealer is not yet ready, write us for Cine-Kodak booklets. 


[fit isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Ciné-Kodak 


To show the movte, just turn on the switch 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodaé City 











